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PREFACE 


The  following  interview  with  Harry  E.  Edmonds  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
autobiographical  interviews  documenting  the  history  of  the  International 
House  movement.   The  series  is  funded  by  the  International  Houses  of  New 
York,  Berkeley,  and  Chicago,  and  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  counsel  and 
assistance  of  its  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  the  directors  of  the  three 
Houses:  Howard  A.  Cook,  president,  International  House — New  York;  W.  Sheridan 
Warrick,  director,  International  House  at  the  University  of  California; 
Jack  R.  Kerridge,  director,  International  House  of  Chicago,  and  after  his 
retirement,  David  R.  Utley,  his  successor. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  auto 
biographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  recent  history.  The 
Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart,  director 
of  the  Bancroft  Library.   An  earlier  interview  with  Allen  C.  Blaisdell, 
first  director  of  the  Berkeley  International  House,  conducted  in  1967 
as  part  of  the  University  History  Series,  served  as  the  spark  for  the 
International  House  Series. 

Wi I  la  K.  Baum 

Department  Head 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 


5  April  1971 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  is  not  very  often  that  a  man  who  conceives  a  new  idea  is  able  to  translate 
that  idea  into  reality.   It  is  less  frequent  still  that  his  idea  will  endure 
the  test  of  changing  standards  and  values  that  the  passage  of  time  affords. 
Rarest  of  all,  however,  is  the  idea  that  not  only  survives,  but  actually 
grows  stronger  and  gains  in  importance  as  the  years  pass. 

International  House  represents  such  an  idea.   Harry  Edmonds  is  the  man  who 
brought  it  into  being.  Over  half  a  century  ago  he  had  a  dream — to  bring 
students  from  all  nations  of  the  world  together  under  one  roof  so  that  they 
might  form  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding.   Today  with  the  pioneer 
house,  the  International  House  of  New  York,  approaching  its  50th  anniversary, 
and  with  nearly  100  other  houses  and  centers  serving  the  needs  of  foreign 
students  in  over  twenty  different  countries,  Mr.  Edmonds,  now  a  vigorous 
octogenarian,  can  reflect  on  his  monumental  achievement  with  a  mixture 
of  pride  and  humility: 

"To  have  dreamed  such  a  dream  and  to  have  seen  it  come  to  pass  in  one's 
own  lifetime  is  beyond  anything  which  one  might  aspire  to,  or  hope 
for  ..." 

And  so  it  is.   Certainly  the  International  House  ideal  today  takes  on 
greater  significance  than  ever.   As  Mr.  Edmonds  said  some  years  ago: 

"The  world  is  so  small  now,  and  this  is  such  a  fateful  moment,  that  any 
group  with  remarkable  experiences  in  international  living  should  mobilize 
its  resources,  enthusiasms  and  skills  for  Peace." 

What  better  way  is  there  to  foster  understanding  and  respect  among  individuals 
of  varied  backgrounds  than  by  having  them  live  and  work  together  as  they  pre 
pare  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  in  their  own  countries? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  burgeoning  International  House  Movement  con 
ceived  of  by  Harry  Edmonds  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  has  an  even 
more  vital  contribution  to  make  to  the  creation  of  world  peace  in  the 
crucial  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Howard  A.  Cook 

President,  International  House 


18  September  1970 
International  House 
'>00  Rival  si  do  Drive 
New  York,  New  York 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Harry  E.  Edmonds,  founder  of  the  New  York  International 
House  and  of  the  International  House  Movement,  was  interviewed 
in  the  fall  of  1969  on  his  role  in  the  development  of  the  Inter 
national  House  movement  and  on  his  personal  career.  All  inter 
views  were  conducted  by  Edith  Mezirow  at  International  House,  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Edmonds  had  come  from  his  home  in  Lyons,  New  York, 
for  that  purpose  and  to  visit  his  friends,  colleagues,  and  former 
students. 

The  tapes  were  transcribed  at  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  and  the  transcripts  returned  to  the  interviewer  who  made 
only  a  few  rearrangements  and  titled  and  subtitled  the  chapters. 
Mr.  Edmonds  then  went  over  the  transcripts  carefully,  making 
emendations  and  adding  considerable  detail.  He  also  submitted 
illustrative  materials,  many  of  which  were  incorporated  in  the 
final  manuscript. 

Copies  of  the  manuscript  will  be  deposited  in  the  Interna 
tional  Houses  of  New  York,  Berkeley,  Chicago,  and  Paris  as  well 
as  at  the  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  Department  of  Special 
Collections,  Library,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Edmonds's  personal  papers  relating  to  the  International  House 
Movement  have  been  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  International 
House,  New  York. 


Wi I  la  K.  Baum 

Head,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office 


5   Apr! I     1971 

486  The  Bancroft   Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


FOREBEARS,  FAMILY  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 


Beg  inn  i  ngs 


Mezirow:    I  would  like  to  start  by  having  you  tell  us  about  your  parents 
and  ancestors. 

Edmonds:    I  have  an  outline  here  that  I  made  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  begin  with  that. 

Mezirow:   Go  right  ahead. 

Edmonds:   Along  in  my  eighty-seventh  year,  I  feel  very  complimented  to 

have  been  asked  to  make  a  tape  recording  of  my  recollections  of 
the  founding  of  International  House,  New  York,  and  its  subsequent 
extensions,  especially  to  Berkeley,  Chicago,  and  Paris,  all  of 
which  were  financed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.   The  total  cost 
was  over  ten  million  dollars. 

Old  friends  for  years  have  urged  the  writing  of  my  memoirs,  but 
I  have  been  so  busy  traveling  hither  and  yon  in  the  extension  of 
the  idea  that  I  didn't  manage  to  do  it.   I  felt  that  the  work 
spoke  louder  than  the  words;  let  it  speak  for  itself.   Further 
more,  I  was  shy  about  writing  a  biography  that  would  have  so  much 
autobiography,  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried  to  be  impersonal. 

Now  I  am  told  to  begin  with  my  childhood  and  earlier  recollections 
and  why  I  decided  to  go  into  youth  work.   If  this  will  be  of  help 
to  anyone,  anywhere,  then  let  the  story  begin. 

It  has  been  said  that  ofttimes  "youth  is  father  to  the  man,"  which 
means,  I  take  it,  that  a  boy  often  experiences  events  which  have  a 
singular  influence  on  shaping  his  life,  if  he  is  wise  enough  to 
appraise  or  profit  by  them. 


Parents 


Edmonds:   My  mother  died  when  I  was  two  and  a  half  years  old.   According 
to  a  I  I  accounts,  she  was  a  very  lovely  person.   The  only  recol 
lection  that  I  have  of  her  is  of  my  father  lifting  me  up  to  look 
at  her  in  her  coffin.   This  is  probably  the  sheerest  fancy,  but 
it  serves  to  introduce  my  father,  Charles  Wesley,  who  took  the 
most  loving  and  solicitous  care  of  me  from  there  on. 

Sunday  mornings,  he  took  me  to  church,  where  I  learned  the  dis- 
cipline  of  being  quiet.   Afternoons  we  went  to  the  cemetery,  a 
strange  place  to  me,  where  I  learned  about  death  and  devastating 
human  grief.   Later  we  went  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  with  others 
from  our  church,  where  we  sang  hymns  and  talked  and  where  I 
learned  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate. 

My  father  strove  to  keep  his  little  home  intact  and  engaged  a 
housekeeper.  One  morning  she  fell  in  a  fit,  covering  herself 
with  bread  dough,  after  which  my  father,  thinking  that  she  was 
no  competent  custodian  for  his  son,  shut  up  his  house. 

We  went  to  live  with  a  Mrs.  Straitor  in  a  large  house  with  a 
large  yard  surrounded  by  a  white  picket  fence.  Mrs.  Straitor 
had  two  or  three  boarders  who  were  railroad  men.   I  had  to  keep 
within  bounds  of  her  yard,  play  with  my  cart  and  rocking  horse. 
I  was  now  three  and  a  half. 

I  don't  remember  what  play  clothes  I  wore,  but  on  Sundays  I 
was  decked  out  in  a  pleated  skirt,  a  waist  with  a  starched  collar 
and  a  flowing  tie.  Martin  Welsh,  a  conductor  on  the  Lakawana 
Railroad,  one  of  Mrs.  Straitor's  tenants,  teased  me  and  accused 
me  of  being  a  girl.   "No,  I'm  not!"  "Yes,  you  are!" 

One  day  he  said,  "Go  up  into  my  closet,  Mrs.  Straitor,  and  find 
the  best  pair  of  pants  that  I've  got  and  make  some  pants  for  this 
boy,"  which  she  did.   Not  being  a  very  proficient  maker  of  pants 
for  little  boys,  she  didn't  make  them  fit  very  well. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  down  to  Elmira  to  my  Aunt  Helen's,  who  was 
a  maker  of  fancy  vests  for  men.  Men  wore  satin  and  silk  vests 
in  those  days,  with  beautiful  buttons,  for  which  she  received  the 
glorious  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  vest,  and  she  waxed  quite  rich 
from  this  business. 

She  lived  on  Water  Street,  two  flights  up,  near  Lake  Street,  which 
was  the  focal  point  of  life  in  the  city.   I  was  fascinated  by 
watching  the  traffic  out  of  her  front  windows  on  the  street,  which 
was  horse  and  buggies  in  those  days,  and  watching  the  river  traffic 
from  a  balcony  in  the  rear. 


Edmonds:   My  father  took  me  there  quite  frequently,  and  my  Aunt  Helen 

acted  as  a  sort  of  babysitter  while  he  went  off  on  whatever  he 
wanted.  On  this  occasion,  she  called  me  over  to  her  and  asked 
what  I  had  on.   I  said,  "My  new  pants."  "Are  those  pants?"  and 
she  took  me  by  the  seat  of  my  pants  and  pulled  them  way  out. 

She  said,  "You  could  get  two  or  three  loaves  of  bread  in  there 
with  you.   You  go  in  the  other  room  and  take  them  off.   Then 
bring  them  in  here,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  fit  them  to  you  so 
they  will  really  look  like  a  boy's  pants." 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  I  was  scared  to  death  by  the  way  she 
talked  to  me,  and  I  was  apprehensive  that  she  would  ruin  my 
new  pants  of  which  I  was  very  proud. 


Stepmother  Minnie  Holmes 


Edmonds:  Meantime,  my  father  was  looking  about  for  someone  to  marry,  I 
think,  who  could  look  after  his  little  son.  Sometimes  I  went 
courting  with  him;  sometimes  I  stayed  with  my  Aunt  Helen. 

Finally  when  I  was  about  five,  he  met  a  woman  named  Minnie 
Holmes  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  be  interested.   One  of  her  hesi 
tations  was  "What  about  this  little  motherless  boy?"  By  this 
time,  my  father  was  thirty  years  old,  and  Minnie  was  around 
twenty-one.   Naturally,  she  wanted  to  take  a  look  at  this  young 
man  before  she  said  Yes  to  his  father.   So  I  was  taken  up  to 
visit  her. 

She  was  a  teacher  in  a  small  country  school.   I  walked  a  mi le 
or  two  with  her  to  the  school  house  and  sat  on  the  front  bench 
until  I  became  sleepy.   She  spread  her  shawl  out  beneath  me  and 
I  took  a  nap.   She  found  I  was  quite  a  civilized  lad,  and  she 
finally  assented  to  my  father's  wishes.  They  were  married  when 
I  was  five  and  a  half  years  old. 

My  new  mother,  my  stepmother,  whom  I  never  referred  to  in  my 
after  life  as  "stepmother,"  although  she  bore  eight  other  chil 
dren,  never  referred  to  me  as  her  stepson.   I  was  as  much  beloved 
as  any  of  her  own  children. 

She  was  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  my  life.   Sitting  at 
her  knee  through  the  years,  I  learned  American  history,  the  joy 
of  domestic  work,  helping  her  in  the  kitchen,  wiping  dishes, 
doing  odd  jobs  about  the  house.   In  geography,  I  learned  about 


Edmonds:   the  world  and  our  country  and  such  things  as  the  Puritans  landing 
on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620  and  the  spread  of  those  pioneer  settlers 
westward  throughout  the  country.   I  also  learned  much  about 
civics  and  property.   I  remember  attending  with  my  father  and 
mother  a  torchlight  parade  held  by  one  of  the  political  parties 
for  the  presidency  of  Cleveland  and  Harrison  way  back  there  in 
the  I880's. 


Birthplace,  1885 


Edmonds 


Hitherto,  I  have  given  no  indication  of  where  I  was  born  and 
lived  my  early  years.   If  you  take  a  map  of  New  York  State  and 
look  along  that  long  straight  line  going  east  and  west,  at  the 
south  portion  of  it,  right  in  the  middle  is  an  area  called 
Chemung  County,  named  after  the  river  there.  That  area  might 
have  been  called  the  Times  Square  of  the  Eastern  American  Indian 
tribes,  because  it  was  through  this  county  that  the  Indian  trails, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  crossed.   Here  was  perhaps  the 
highest  level  of  Indian  civilization  and  agriculture. 


During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  British  tried  to 
these  Indian  tribes,  and  they  did,  to  some  extent, 
in  nearby  regions  were  massacred  notably  at  Cherry 
fifty  to  seventy  miles  west  of  Albany,  and  also  at 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  of  Pennsylvania. 


mobi I ize 

Many  settlers 
Val ley,  some 
Wyoming  in 


In  1778,  while  George  Washington  was  wintering  at  Valley  Forge, 
he  decided  he  would  have  to  put  a  stop  to  these  massacres.   So 
he  delegated  General  John  L.  Sullivan  to  go  up  the  Susquehanna 
River  into  those  regions  and  push  the  Indians  out  of  reach. 

Sullivan  did  this  in  1779.   The  plan  was  for  General  Clinton  to 
join  him  at  Chemung.  General  Clinton  from  Albany  and  another 
general  from  Pittsburg  were  to  march  with  Sullivan  around  Fort 
Niagara  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  beginning  of  Lake 
Ontario.   They  abandoned  the  latter  project,  but  they  did  suc 
ceed  in  joining  forces  on  the  Chemung  in  the  summer  of  1779. 
They  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the  British  and  the  Indians 
and  they  put  them  to  flight. 

From  then  on,  the  settlers  moved  into  this  beautiful  country, 
into  this  lovely  valley.  There  eventuated  the  "queen  city  of 
the  southern  tier,"  called  Elmira,  where  I  was  born  in  1883. 

Mezirow:   And  where  were  your  parents  born? 


Edmonds:   This  whole  region  was  settled  by  pioneers  who  came  west  from 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  eastern  New  York  State,  over 

the  trails,  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  or  they  came  up  from  Penn 
sylvania  by  the  Susquehanna. 

This  was  a  country  covered  with  rich  stands  of  pine,  hemlock 
and  maple.   All  this  timber  had  to  be  cut  off  first.  Much  of 
it  was  sawed  into  lumber  and  moved  down  the  river  in  the  spring 
and  taken  abroad.   Some  of  the  finest  pane  I  ings  of  the  old 
houses  in  England  are  made  from  boards  that  came  from  this  part 
of  the  country. 


Ancestors 


Edmonds:   My  ancestors  were  among  those  who  came  into  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Mohawk,  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  both  before  the  Revolution 
and  afterward,  and  settled  in  this  territory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.   Both  my  grandfathers  were  born  about 
1813. 

I  remember  one  of  them  who  died  when  I  was  ten  years,  my  grand 
father  Elias  Snell,  whom  I  was  named  after.   Elias  is  my  middle 
name.   I  do  not  know  why  I  wasn't  named  after  my  other  grand 
father,  Charles  Wesley,  who  was  my  paternal  grandfather  and  a 
product  of  a  strong  Wesley an  movement. 


Fami ly 


Mezirow:   You  had  eight  siblings? 

Edmonds:    I  had  four  brothers  and  four  sisters. 

My  first  schooling  was  at  #4  School  in  Elmira,  where  I  graduated 
when  I  was  fourteen.   I  haven't  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my 
school  days  there  because  I  was  busy  going  and  coming  to  my 
uncle's  farm  whenever  I  could.   I  had  a  bicycle,  and  three  or 
four  miles  was  nothing. 

I  do  remember  that  I  was  a  good  student.   I  received  the  Purple 
Seal  from  the  New  York  Regents  examinations,  granted  for  all 
marks  over  ninety.   I  was  the  only  one  in  my  class,  and  the  only 
one  in  the  school,  that  had  ever  gotten  a  Purple  Seal.   I  was 
very  much  surprised  that  I  was  that  good  a  student. 


Early  Life  and  Influences 

Edmonds:   While  I  learned  the  three  R's  in  school,  I  think  the  important 

things  that  stacked  up  to  influence  my  later  life  I  learned  from 
my  mother.   She  was  so  devoted,  so  earnest  and  so  intelligent. 
Here  I  learned  the  importance  of  morals,. goodness,  decency  and 
religion.   I  became  actively  interested,  even  as  a  boy,  in  going 
to  church  and  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Meantime,  I  must  record  another  influence  that  came  into  my 
life  even  before  my  father  remarried.   He  sometimes  took  me  to 
my  Uncle  Samuel  Snell's  farm,  which  was  four  miles  away.   It  had 
been  my  grandfather's  place  which  my  uncle  had  inherited.   His 
wife,  Aunt  Edith,  was  my  own  mother's  dearest  and  most. devoted 
friend.  They  had  no  children  and  they  loved  this  little  mother 
less  boy  and  sought  to  have  him  come  to  their  home  whenever  his 
father  would  permit.   I  was  often  there. 

I  remember  being  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  blizzard  of 
1888.   It  tied  up  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  made  tunnels  of  snow  there  on  the  farm.   I  enjoyed  going  there 
right  up  to  the  time  I  went  away  to  col lege. 

I  was  fascinated  with  farm  life.  There  were  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
chickens  and  beautiful  horses.   I  learned  about  all  these  animals, 
their  care  and  use  and  so  forth.   I  learned  to  grow  and  reap  and 
gather  in  and  take  care  of  things.   I  also  learned  a  great  deal 
about  tobacco  which  my  uncle  grew,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed 
to  the  transplanting  of  the  plants,  the  growth  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  the  suckering  and  the  topping,  and  finally  the  cutting 
and  hanging  up  in  the  tobacco  shed  to  dry  out,  and  taking  down 
and  wrapping  into  bundles  and  selling. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  two  outstanding  influences  of 
this  life  with  my  uncle.  My  uncle  was,  in  addition  to  his  farm 
ing,  a  trustee  of  the  local  country  school,  which  meant  that  he 
had  to  hire  the  teacher,  pay  her  salary,  collect  the  taxes  for 
her  support,  keep  up  the  school  building,  and  so  forth.   He  was 
also  an  assessor  in  the  town  of  Southport.  He  had  to  go  around 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  make  assessments  of  property, 
which  was  put  on  the  town  and  county  books.   From  his  figures 
the  taxes  were  raised  on  these  properties. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  tobacco — and  he  bought  and  sold  some 
tobacco — he  would  often  stop  at  a  tobacco  field  and  get  out  of 
his  buggy  and  give  the  reins  to  me  to  hold  while  he  was  out.  He 
would  perhaps  climb  over  a  fence.   I  could  see  him  feel  these 
tobacco  leaves  and  he'd  come  back  and  say,  "Well,  boy,  that's 


Edmonds:  good  tobacco,  but  it  isn't  as  good  as  mine." 

If  I  heard  him  say  that  once,  I  heard  him  say  it  hundreds  of 
times,  until  as  a  little  boy  growing  and  developing,  I  became 
skeptical  about  whether  his  tobacco  was  the  very  best  in  all  the 
world.   I  think  that  fact  had  an  underlying  influence  in  the 
tolerance  that  I  developed  in  my  later  life.  How  could  anything 
that  I  had,  whether  it  was  tobacco  or  whatnot,  be  the  best  and 
the  other  fellow's  not  so  good?  So  that  helped  me  to  develop 
an  appreciation  for  the  other  person. 

The  other  influence  that  I  remember  by  association  with  Uncle 
Sam  was  this.   We  had  to  go  to  the  city,  three  or  four  miles, 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  do  our  shopping.  As  we  crossed  the 
Chemung  River,  there  was  a  large  building  on  the  far  side.  On 
the  face  of  this  large  brick  block  was  printed  in  very  large 
letters,  "Live  and  let  live,  John  J.  Connelly." 

I  used  to  ponder  what  that  meant,  so  I  asked  my  uncle.   He  said, 
"Oh,  I  guess  it  means  the  Golden  Rule:  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

In  later  life,  I  found  it  was  much  more  than  that.   It  represented 
the  agony  which  the  Irish  immigrants,  who  came  to  America  to  build 
the  Erie  Canal  and  carry  out  other  menial  tasks,  passed  through 
in  this  new  environment.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Methodist  church  members.   They  looked 
down  with  scorn  upon,  as  they  said,  "these  dirty  Irish  Catholic 
immigrants. " 

I  didn't  realize  this  at  the  time,  of  course.   But  later,  as  I 
became  acquainted  with  history  and  what  really  happened  to  those 
men,  I  realized  that  Connelly's  slogan  was  in  reality  putting  up 
his  flag  and  saying,  "Well,  we  came,  but  by  dint  of  patience  and 
hard  work,  we  persisted,  and  we  conquered  and  here  we  are."  And 
as  we  know,  some  of  the  Irish  have  become  some  of  our  very  best 
citizens.   In  fact,  we  had  one  who  was  President. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  in  this  recording  about  my  childhood  is 
that  my  father  and  my  stepmother,  my  Aunt  Helen  and  my  Uncle  Sam, 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  my  development  which  was  integrated 
i  nto  my  later  I i  fe. 


Jobs  and  Interests 


Mezirow:  Did  you  have  any  hobbies  or  other  interests  as  a  young  boy? 
Edmonds:  No.  My  hobby  was  the  farm  and  all  the  things  that  centered  there. 

In  high  school,  I  didn't  have  much  social  life  with  my  class.   I 
was  more  interested  in  the  students  of  my  neighborhood  who  walked 
to  school  with  me.   We  had  parties  together.   I  don't  recall  that 
we  participated  in  our  class  doings  very  much. 

A  new  Congregational  Church  had  been  erected  and  opened  in  our 
neighborhood.   I  had  been  active  as  a  younger  boy  in  its  prede 
cessor.  When  this  new  church  was  opened,  I  was  asked  to  be  the 
janitor.  That  meant  that  I  had  to  make  the  fires  in  the  winter 
and  sweep  and  dust  the  place  the  year  around,  for  which  I  re 
ceived  three  dollars  a  week. 

My  life  more  or  less  centered  around  this  church  and  its  young 
people's  society  of  which  I  became  president  in  my  senior  year 
in  high  school.   I  was  the  only  one  who  could  play  the  piano  so 
I  played  the  hymns. 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


In  the  latter  part  of  my  second  year  in  high  school,  or  the  first 

part  of  my  third  year,  I  began  to  sell  evening  newspapers.  I 

started  with  a  small  route  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  perhaps,  and 
I  built  it  up  until  I  was  delivering  at  night  150  papers. 

I  regard  that  experience  as  one  of  the  greatest  educational  in 
fluences  of  my  life  because  to  deliver  a  paper  and  put  it  in  a 
precious  place  where  some  elderly  man  or  woman  insisted  that  I 
should  leave  it,  and  to  satisfy  these  people  with  my  services, 
my  dependability,  my  delivering  of  the  paper  rain  or  shine,  and 
to  make  my  collections,  was  difficult  to  weave  together  and  this 
made  a  tremendous  impact  on  me. 

I  found  that  no  two  people  were  alike;  they  were  as  different  as 
two  snowf lakes.  To  succeed,  you  had  to  be  able  to  appraise  them 
in  advance  and  know  how  to  get  on  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  my  senior  year,  making  a  profit  of  a  half  cent  from 
one  cent  papers,  I  made  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  provided  I  made 
all  my  collections.  That  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days. 

What  did  you  do  with  all  that  money? 

I  put  it  away.  That  was  $4.50  a  week.  That  would  buy  a  good 
pair  of  shoes  in  those  days  and  some  socks  to  go  with  them. 


Edmonds:  As  I  was  getting  on  toward  graduation  in  high  school,  my  father 
had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  milk  route.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  dispensers  of  milk  wished  to  move  to  California  with 
his  family,  and  he  sold  to  my  father  for  a  nominal  sum.   He  bought 
it,  thinking  that  I  would  soon  be  out  of  high  school  and  this 
could  set  me  up  in  business. 

I  don't  remember  how  many  customers  we  had,  but  I  do  know  that  we 
sold  three  hundred  quarts  of  milk  a  day.   It  was  bought  at  the 
farm  for  two  and  a  half  cents  a  quart  and  sold  to  the  customer 
for  five  cents  a  quart.   This  was  in  1899  and  1900. 

Milk  bottles  had  not  been  thought  of  yet.   Plastic  cartons  had 
not  been  thought  of  yet.   In  fact,  pasteurization  and  homogeni- 
zation  had  never  been  thought  of.  Our  milk  was  gotten  at  the 
farm  in  forty-quart  cans  and  it  was  cooled  down  to  air  tempera 
ture  in  a  spring  water  vat.   Perhaps  we  would  put  a  little  ice 
around  it  in  another  vat  when  we  got  it  home.   Then,  early  morn 
ings,  it  was  emptied  into  twenty-quart  cans  and  taken  by  horse 
and  wagon  to  the  customer  and  dipped  out  with  a  pint  or  quart 
dipper  into  whatever  utensil,  pitcher,  or  pan  the  customer  brought 
out. 

The  profit  I  made  was  about  $7.50  a  day,  if  all  the  people  paid. 
It  was  a  nice  little  business. 

Mezirow:  You  had  the  paper  route  in  addition  to  this,  right? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  that's  right,  until  I  graduated  and  went  away  to  college. 
I  was  working  pretty  hard  as  a  young  boy  of  seventeen. 


Lehigh  University,  I9QO 


Edmonds:   Right  in  the  midst  of  when  I  seemed  to  be  all  set  for  a  I i f e  of 
economic  affluence  in  the  county  of  Chemung  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  conceivably  in  later  years  I  might  have  cornered  the 
milk  market,  my  science  teacher  in  high  school  came  to  me  one  day 
and  said,  "You've  had  a  pretty  good  record  in  your  science  studies, 
Are  you  going  to  go  to  college?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  think  so.   I  haven't  given  it  any  thought." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "if  you  think  you  would  be  interested  in  going 
to  college,  I  think  I  can  get  you  a  scholarship  at  Lehigh  Univer 
sity.^ 
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Edmonds:   I  had  never  heard  of  Lehigh  University!   I  had  heard  about  Cornell, 
of  course,  which  wasn't  far  from  Elmira.   I  knew  about  Yale  and 
Harvard  and  Princeton,  but  that  was  because  of  their  football 
teams. 

Lehigh  University  was  founded  in  1865  by  an  industrialist  named 
Asa  Packer,  who  found  means  of  bringing  hard  coal  from  Scranton 
and  Wilkesbarre  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  He  could  have 
taken  it  down  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  would  have  gone  into  the 
Chesapeake,  but  the  demand  for  this  coal  was  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.   He  managed  to  get  it  over  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
He  built  the  Lehigh  Canal,  and  that  was  followed  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  which  he  organized  and  from  which  he  made  a 
fortune. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  millionaires.   He  never  had  any  technical 
education  either.   He  had  the  generous  thought  of  wanting  young 
men  to  have  such  an  opportunity.   So  he  established  Lehigh  Univer 
sity  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  a  noted  Moravian  com 
munity. 

I  entered  Lehigh  in  the  fall  of  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Mezirow:  Did  you  have  any  desire  to  be  an  engineer  at  that  point? 

Edmonds:   No,  not  at  that  time,  but  I  entered  the  course  of  civil  engineer 
ing.   As  we  go  into  my  life  at  Lehigh  University,  I  am  constrained 
to  make  this  remark  which  I  fear  to  be  a  bit  old-fashioned.   I  am 
an  ardent  believer  in  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.   I  have  no 
other  explanation  of  the  many  turns  and  crossroads  that  came  into 
my  I ife  from  the  time  I  was  a  I ittle  boy  up  unti I  now  and  later, 
which  directed  me  into  this  path  and  that  path. 

Here  I  was,  going  away  from  a  bright  and  lucrative  prospect  in 
my  native  city,  to  a  university  where  my  science  teacher  had 
obtained  for  me  a  scholarship! 

I  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  September,  1900,  with 
sixty-five  dollars  in  my  pocket,  which  was  all  my  liquid  wealth, 
plus  my  scholarship. 

One  of  my  first  experiences  at  the  university  made  a  great  impact 
on  me.   It  was  the  result  of  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  football 
game  between  Lehigh  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Lehigh 
Field.  The  A! l-American  player,  Joe  McCracken,  was  the  star.   To 
see  this  game  was  a  must,  but  could  I  afford  it?  The  answer  was 
No.   So  what  did  I  do?   I  climbed  a  tree  overlooking  the  north 
fence  of  the  field,  which  turned  out  to  be,  in  reality,  a  front 
seat. 


1 1 


Edmonds:  Before  long,  this  freshman  realized  that  his  place  of  vantage 

was  the  absolutely  wrong  place  to  be.  Moreover,  it  was  the  wrong 
attitude  to  have.   If  college  life  was  to  mean  anything,  he 
mustn't  view  it  from  the  outside  but  get  inside  and  become  a 
part  of  it. 

So  I  got  out  of  the  tree  and  walked  around  to  the  gate  and  paid 
for  a  twenty-five  cent  ticket,  or  whatever  it  cost.   That  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  I  made  in  my  years 
at  Lehigh,  whether  I  was  to  be  an  outsider  booking  in,  or  an 
insider  looking  out. 

How  did  this  pay  off?   It  would  be  unseemly  for  this  old  man  to 
say  sixty-eight  years  later,  but  the  record  written  by  my  class 
mates  is  on  page  fifty-eight  of  the  1904  class  book. 

What  happened  to  this  guy  in  afterlife?  Again,  if  you  care  to 
see,  he  received  the  alumni  award  for  "being  one  of  Lehigh  Univer 
sity's  most  distinguished  alumni,"  written  by  the  alumni  secretary, 
which  tells  the  story.   It's  fantastic  but  came  about,  really, 
from  my  climbing  down  out  of  that  tree! 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  the  sequel  of  this  episode  of 
being  in  the  tree  and  seeing  Joe  McCracken. 

After  Joe  graduated  at  Penn,  he  went  to  Columbia  University  as 
Y  secretary  for  one  or  two  years,  where  he  decided  he  would  study 
medicine  and  become  a  medical  missionary.   He  later  established 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School  and  Hospital  in 
Shanghai,  China.   He  had  a  most  wonderful  career  there. 

These  two  personalities  met  in  1937  many  years  afterward,  the 
football  hero  and  the  boy  in  the  tree.  They  met  in  Shanghai. 
The  boy  was  en  route  to  Tokyo  to  plan  an  International  House  for 
Japan.   They  dined  at  McCracken 's  house.  Afterward,  walking 
through  crowded  streets  to  the  As tor  Hotel,  Joe  said  to  the  boy, 
"My  life  has  been  limited  to  but  one  great  nation,  while  yours 
has  encompassed  the  world."  That  was  very  nicely  said. 

Mezirow:  What  were  your  major  interests  at  Lehigh? 
Edmonds:  This  will  have  to  evolve  as  we  go  along. 

I  think  I  should  tell  you  next  that  with  only  a  limited  amount 
of  money,  one  of  my  first  decisions  was  to  find  some  means  of 
livelihood.   Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I  called  upon  my  pro 
fessor  of  civil  engineering,  Mansfield  Merriman,  who  was  a 
famous  engineer  and  prolific  writer  of  engineering  textbooks. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  jobs  for  me.  He  asked  me  what  I  could 
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From  the  Senior  Class  Book 
Lehigh  University 
June  1904 


"  The  leader  of  a  motley  crew." 

JJ  ARRY  ELIAS  EDMONDS,  C.  E.,  came  to  us  from  Elmira, 
N.Y.,  where  he  was  born  March  n,  1883.  While  at  Le 
high,  Harry  has  gained  a  very  enviable  reputation  among 
us  for  his  noble,  upright  and  manly  character,  and  the  firm 
stand  he  has  taken  in  favor  of  all  things  clean  and  honorable. 
He  is  somewhat  of  a  society  jewel,  a  good  earnest  athlete,  a 
hard  conscientious  worker,  and  an  ideal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man,  not 
a  typical  Lehigh  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man,  but  the  kind  everyone  looks 
up  to  and  respects.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Frater 
nity. 

362  Norton  Street,  Rimini,  N.Y. 

Class  Relay  Team  1  ami  2 ;  Sophomore  Cotillion  Club ;  Mustard  and 
Cheese;  Minstrel  Association  ;  C.  K.  Society  ;  Class  Secretary  Junior  year;  Foot- 
Ball  Squad  '02- '03;  Captain  Scrub  '02;  Assistant  Manager  Track  Team '03, 
Manager  '04;  Lacrosse  Team  '02- '03- '04;  Athletic  Representative  at  Large  '03- 
»04;  Arcadia ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  '02  ;  President  '04. 
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Harry  Edmonds  Honored 

Harry  Edmonds,  Founder  and 
for  many  years  Director  of  Inter 
national  House,  500  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York,  was  honored  by  the 
Lchigh  University  Alumni  Assoc 
iation  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  his  Alma  Mater  and  for  his 
service  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Edmonds  graduated  at  Le- 
high  in  1904  with  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineer.  But  instead  of 
working  in  that  field,  he  turned  to 
"human  engineering"  and  created 
and  developed  the  four  great  In 
ternational  Houses  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Paris,  and  Berkeley, 
California. 

The  Citation  for  the  alumni  a- 
ward  read  as  follows; 

"The  lengthened  shadow  of  a 
man  is  history.'  His  substantial 
shadow,  already  lengthening  in 
undergraduate  days,  foreshadowed 
history.  The  double  undergraduate 
shadow— of  the  engineer  who  learn 
ed  to  draw  a  Tigger'  of  a  problem, 
and  of  a  spiritual  leader— merged 


in  the  'human'  engineer  who  trans 
posed  his  vision  of  a  home  for 
foreign  students  to  a  multi-million 
dollar  'figger'  adopted  by  philan 
thropy.  The  four  International 
Houses  which  resulted  have,  in 
forty  years,  sheltered  in  brother 
hood  more  than  one  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand  students  from 
more  than  one  hundred  countries. 

"For  a  life  which  cast  not 
shadow  but  a  light  around  thr 
world,  the  Lehigh  University 
Alumni  Association  happily  con 
fers  upon  Harry  Elias  Edmonds 
its  highest  award." 

Harry  Edmonds  has  many 
friends  in  Redding  who  will  be 
happy  to  know  of  this  honor  con 
ferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma 
Mater.  Many  years  ago  he  told 
me  how  he  happened  to  come  to 
Redding.  At  the  time  the  first  In 
ternational  House  was  coming  into 
being,  he  realized  he  would  have 
to  have  a  place  in  the  country 
where  he  could  go  and  hide  and 
refresh  himself  from  the  pressure 
of  adminstering  his  community  or 
over  a  thousand  students  from 
sixty  to  seventy  nations;  and  he 
bought  the  charming  old  house  on 
the  Redding  Center  Green,  be 
tween  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
Church,  where  his  son  now  lives. 

While  his  motive  in  coming  to 
Redding  was  in  his  own  words 
"to  hide,"  in  no  sense  did  he  shun 
his  responsibilities,  nor  did  he 
hide  from  the  new  friends  he  ac 
cumulated  in  our  town.  He  was 
always  active  in  civic  affairs,  and 
at  one  time  was  treasurer,  and 
later  chairman,  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Redding.— ELMO  ROPER 
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Edmonds:  do.   With  boyish  brashness,  I  said  I  could  do  anything.   He 
smiled  and  said,  "Lehigh  River  had  a  flood  last  spring.   We 
have  a  gauge  down  under  the  wooden  bridge  that  wasn't  high 
enough  to  measure  the  flood.   I'd  like  you  to  go  down  there  and 
see  how  to  elongate  it.   If  you  can  do  it,  that  will  be  your 
first  job." 

I  did  it  to  his  satisfaction  and  from  then  on,  throughout  my 
entire  course  of  four  years,  my  professor  was  my  employer.   I 
did  blue  prints  for  his  department  on  a  crude  old  machine  that  was 
far  away  from  Xerox  copies.   I  made  tests  of  cement,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy  in  the  early  I900's.  We  had  no  cement  high 
ways  or  buildings.   There  were  cement  mills  nearby,  where  men 
like  Tom  Edison  were  experimenting  with  the  burning  of  certain 
rocks.   These  sacks  of  cement  were  sent  to  the  university  for 
testing  in  various  ways.   I  was  the  one  who  did  it. 

Meantime,  I  had  joined  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity.   Under  the  per 
suasion  of  my  fraternity  mates,  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
all  sorts  of  activities — athletic,  dramatic,  social,  intramural. 


YMCA  Offices 


Mezirow:  When  did  you  become  involved  with  the  YMCA  at  Lehigh? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  from  the  very  beginning.   Because  of  my  interest  in  the 

church  in  the  old  days,  I  immediately  took  an  interest  in  the 
college  YMCA  and  became  active  in  that  until  as  a  senior,  I  be 
came  president.   After  I  had  graduated,  I  became  the  employed 
secretary  for  one  year. 

Not  long  ago,  there  popped  out  of  my  files  a  faded  report  of 
the  YMCA  of  Lehigh  for  1904-1905.   It  was  so  interesting  to  me 
that  I  had  it  photostated.   It  is  probably  the  only  one  in 
existence,  and  it  might  be  preserved  here. 

The  college  enrollment  at  this  time  was  around  five  hundred 
students  and  yet  the  Y  had  a  paid  membership  of  207.   There 
were  no  dormitories,  nobody  lived  on  the  campus,  but  the  Sunday 
night  devotional  meetings  in  Christmas  Hall  brought  out  an  at 
tendance  of  over  a  hundred.   In  addition,  there  were  twenty- 
seven  Bible  classes  in  fraternity  houses  and  eating  clubs.   The 
fall  reception  in  the  gym  for  new  students  was  attended  by  over 
four  hundred. 

Robert  E.  Speer,  a  noted  speaker  to  students  in  those  days,  drew 
an  attendance  of  ninety  percent  of  the  student  body  to  his  address 
in  the  physics  laboratory. 
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Edmonds:  This  religious  society  "of_  the  students,  by_  the  students,  for 

the  students,"  was  an  influence  at  the  Lehigh  of  that  day,  beyond 
peradventure  of  any  doubt! 


Christian  Student  Movement 

Edmonds:  Moreover,  there  was  something  else  that  does  not  appear  in  the 
report.   It  was  a  training  center  for  a  number  of  students  who 
entered  Christian  service  as  their  life  work.   If  there  is  any 
thing  like  it  in  today's  university,  I  don't  know  where  to  find 
it.   A  year  or  so  ago,  I  located  the  office  of  student  religious 
organizations  in  a  dark  corner  underneath  the  stairs  in  the  old 
Lehigh  gym. 

Those  were  the  days  when  there  was  a  strong  Christian  student 
movement  in  the  colleges  of  America.  There  were  fifty  thousand 
or  more  students  enrolled  in  Bible  study  under  student  leader 
ship.  There  was  a  world  organization  that  had  as  its  motto: 
"The  evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation."  There  was 
a  strong  desire  to  Christianize  the  whole  world. 

My  athletic  work  and  my  work  in  the  Christian  association  at 
Lehigh  were  very  shaping  in  my  subsequent  career.   For  instance, 
in  my  sophomore  year,  because  of  my  over-absorption  in  my  extra 
curricular  activities,  I  flunked  my  calculus,  and  I  had  to  go 
back  to  summer  school  in  preparation  for  re-examination. 

Our  football  coach  came  to  these  classes  one  day  and  asked  as 
many  who  could  possibly  find  the  time  to  come  out  for  footbal I. 
He  said,  "Even  if  you've  never  had  any  football  experience,  come 
out  and  I'll  teach  you.  We  must  beat  Lafayette  this  year." 
Lafayette  was  our  great  rival  down  the  river  about  ten  miles  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvania.  The  record  shows  that  Lehigh  and  Lafayette 
have  had  a  longer  series  of  annual  games  than  perhaps  any  other 
colleges  in  America. 


This  coach,  whose  name  was  Dr. 
from  the  medical  school  of  the 
had  been  coach  at  Lafayette, 
letic  Committee  had  lured  him 
Lehigh.   Here  he  was  trying  to 
material  with  which  Lafayette 
He  wanted  to  train  us  into  the 
come  our  ancient  rival. 


Newton,  was  a  physician  graduated 

University  of  Pennsylvania.   He 
By  hook  or  crook,  the  Lehigh  Ath- 
away  from  Lafayette  to  come  to 

whip  into  shape  the  Lehigh  football 
had  previously  "wiped  the  ground." 

kind  of  catapult  that  would  over- 


So  we  responded,  I  among  them.  I  had  never  had  a  football  in 
hand,  but  I  was  active  on  the  track  team  and  in  lacrosse.  So 
was  in  prime  physical  condition.  I  went  out  and  in  my  junior 


my 
I 
and 
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Edmonds:  senior  years,  became  the  captain  of  the  scrub  team.   The  scrub 
team  was  of  sufficient  strength  in  those  days  to  have  equaled 
our  varsity  team  in  the  two  or  three  years  previous  when  we  had 
been  so  badly  beaten  by  Lafayette. 

We  had  some  top  athletes,  and  with  this  top  coach,  the  scrub 
was  the  material  out  of  which  a  team  was  developed  that  in  two 
subsequent  years  defeated  Lafayette,  6-0,  and  in  my  senior  year, 
with  a  score  of  14-6. 

The  year  after  graduation,  when  I  was  the  paid  secretary  of  the 
Lehigh  Y,  Coach  Newton  asked  me  to  come  out  and  help  coach.   I 
told  him  I  couldn't,  but  he  said,  "Oh,  yes  you  can.   You  are  a 
good  scrub  man  and  we've  got  to  have  a  scrub.  You  take  the 
scrub."  So  I  agreed. 

Dr.  Newton  was  a  man  of  pretty  sharp  words.   It  wasn't  long 
before  I  realized  that  as  a  leader  of  the  Christian  group  in 
the  university,  I  couldn't  swallow  the  language  that  he  was 
using  in  the  development  of  his  team.   I  told  him  so  one  day, 
rather  modestly  but  firmly.   I  said  that  I  might  not  be  able  to 
continue  on  the  team. 

He  said,  "Oh,  yes  you  can.   But  you're  right!  You  must  forgive 
my  vi  le  language.   But  you  know,  some  of  these  fellows  are  so 
dumb  that  it  is  only  emphatic  language  like  that  that  they'll 
understand. " 

This  reminds  me  of  a  similar  experience  that  I  had  with  my  Uncle 
Sam.  He  had  his  horses  and  his  language  was  pretty  profane.   I 
came  back  from  a  student  conference  at  Northfield  where  we  were 
urged,  if  we  had  an  ounce  of  Christianity,  we  must  try  to  propa 
gate  it  in  our  family  and  our  community,  wherever  we  lived. 

I  went  back  to  my  uncle's  farm  and  I  was  embarrassed  by  his 
language  to  his  horses.   I  remember  the  day  when  I  walked  back 
from  the  wood  pi le  to  the  barn,  and  from  the  barn  to  the  house, 
trying  to  screw  up  my  courage  to  talk  to  my  Uncle  Sam  about 
this.   I  f inal ly  did. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "my  boy,  thank  you  very  much.   You  know,  you're 
right.  That  language,  I  should  be  ashamed  of.   But  these  horses 
know  it,  and  I'm  afraid  that  if  I  changed  it,  they  wouldn't  under 
stand  me  and  they  would  be  useless." 

Mezirow:  While  you  were  a  student  at  Lehigh,  were  you  planning  to  be  an 
engi  neer? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  I  was.  My  natural  outlet  would  have  been  in  the  cement 
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Edmonds 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 
Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


industry  because  of  all  those  tests  that  I  had  made  and  because 
it  was  in  its  infancy,  and  because  of  the  patronage  of  my  pro 
fessor.  When  I  came  to  the  point  of  going  to  him  to  seek  his 
advice,  I'd  been  asked  to  stay  at  Lehigh  for  a  year  as  a  "coach" 
or  secretary  of  the  Christian  Student  Association. 

When  I  told  Professor  Merriman  of  these  plans,  he  said,  "You're 
going  to  keep  the  boys  from  breaking  up  the  furniture  down  there? 
Is  that  what  you  are  going  to  do?"  That  was  his  conception  of  the 
Christian  Association!   It  matters  not  what  others  "see"  in  your 
job,  but  what  you  see! 

The  outline  of  my  work  at  Lehigh  the  year  after  my  graduation  re 
minds  me  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  I  didn't  know  unti  I  I  was 
immersed  in  the  work  that  I  had  to  raise  my  own  salary,  which 

six  hundred  dollars  per  year.  That  was  sixty  dollars 

ten  months. 


amounted  to 
a  month  for 


Here  I  was  up  against  a  situation  that  I  had  never  faced  before. 
Where  was  I  to  get  this  money?  The  whole  budget  amounted  to  only 
$857,  for  the  entire  year,  including  my  salary.   I  found  that 
there  was  a  scheme  of  writing  to  parents  of  students,  to  faculty, 
and  to  alumni.   That's  where  the  money  came  from. 

I  had  to  face  this  situation.   It  was  an  engineering  problem:   how 
to  compose  a  letter  that  would  bring  in  money.   I  had  little 
training  in  letter  writing  or  penmanship.   I  had  to  dig  in  and 
make  every  word,  every  comma,  every  period,  every  thought,  count 
to  the  utmost,  and  put  it  in  a  small  area  so  that  the  reader 
wouldn't  have  to  wade  through  a  lot  of  verbiage.   I  think  the 
training  of  that  year  was  one  of  the  best  of  my  early  years. 

That  was  your  introduction  to  fund-raising. 
It  would  serve  me  we I  I  in  my  later  years. 
Did  you  get  the  money? 

Yes,  I  did.  When  I  came  to  New  York,  I  found  that  I  was  up 
against  very  much  the  same  situation  in  the  Christian  student 
movement  there.   For  instance,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gave  fifty 
dollars  a  year  the  first  year  I  came  in  1905.   By  sheer  letter 
writing,  I  raised  his  ante  to  $2,500  at  a  time  when  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time,  in  1918. 

How  did  you  do  that?  Just  the  skills  that  you  had? 

By  letter. 

There  came  a  time  in  the  year  1918,  which  was  the  closing  of 
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Edmonds:  World  War  I,  when  the  Y  (internationally)  had  to  raise  a  fund  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  America  to  carry  on  its  war  work. 
I  had  been  a  leader  in  the  movement  among  students,  in  recruiting 
workers  and  in  raising  money,  and  had  been  designated  as  the 
director  of  fund-raising  among  college  students  of  the  country. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  was  the  chairman  of  the  whole  enter 
prise.   At  our  first  come-together  of  workers  where  I  was  intro 
duced  to  him  for  the  first  time,  he  said,  "Harry  Edmonds?  Are  you 
the  Harry  Edmonds  with  whom  I  have  been  corresponding  all  these 
years?   I  imagined  from  your  letters  that  you  were  a  much  older 
and  more  mature  man." 

I  was  thirty-five  years  old.  Whatever  ability  I  had  acquired 
had  its  beginnings  in  these  letters  that  I  wrote  to  the  parents, 
faculty,  alumni,  of  Lehigh  University  back  in  the  years  1904 
and  1905. 
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II   EARLY  YEARS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Marriage  to  Florence  Quay,  1904 


Edmonds:  No  story  about  International  House  would  be  complete  without  a 
write-up  about  Florence  Edmonds,  whom  I  first  met  when  I  was  a 
junior  at  Lehigh  in  the  year  1902.  Florence's  maiden  name  was 
Quay.  She  was  born  in  Gaylord,  Michigan,  on  May  13,  1883,  the 
same  year  in  which  I  was  born.  Like  me,  she  lost  her  mother 
but  not  until  she  was  twelve  years  old. 

After  high  school,  she  went  to  Detroit  and  enrolled  in  the 
Detroit  School  of  Music,  which  she  attended  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  went  out  as  a  graduate  of  that  conservatory  to  be 
the  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools  in  Bethlehem,  Penn 
sylvania,  a  very  musically  conscious  community. 

They  took  her  to  heart  immediately.   She  was  a  very  warm,  out 
going,  exuberant  personality.   She  had  a  good  voice  and  a  knack 
of  leading  young  people  and  getting  them  to  sing. 

So  after  becoming  acquainted  for  a  year  or  more,  Florence  and  I 
were  married  and  she  came  to  New  York  with  me.  We  had  nearly 
thirty  years  of  marvelous  life  together. 


Chi Idren 


Mezirow:  Did  you  have  children? 
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Edmonds:  Yes,  we  had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  boy,  all  of  whom 
were  integrated  for  the  best  part  of  twenty  years  into  the  whole 
Cosmopolitan  Club  and  International  House  idea.   All  the  students 
loved  children,  and  certainly  ours  were  a  great  asset  to  us  in 
our  work. 


Florence  Quay  Edmonds,  Wife,  Helpmate,  and  Inspiration 


Edmonds:   But  as  I  said,  no  account  of  the  development  of  this  idea  and 
its  emergence  into  a  world-wide  organization  would  be  complete 
without  saying  something  about  the  personality  and  the  influence 
of  Florence  Edmonds. 

She  had  a  magnetic  personality.   When  she  came  into  a  room,  the 
conversation  stopped  and  she  became  the  focus  of  attention.   There 
are  such  personalities.   She  was  right  there  all  the  time.  The 
students  loved  her. 

Mez i row :  You  came  to  New  York  a  year  after  you  were  married? 
Edmonds:   Yes,  she  came  down  here  with  me  in  the  autumn  of  1905. 
Mez i row:   How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  New  York? 

Edmonds:   That's  quite  a  story  and  (will  get  into  that  with  the  question 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the  Y. 

Florence's  first  contact  with  foreign  students  was  in  our  home 
in  the  tea  party  that  we  had  there  for  six  or  eight  students  in 
the  fall  of  1909.   She  herself,  her  personality  and  hospitality, 
were  a  factor  in  drawing  other  groups  of  students  to  our  home, 
without  a  doubt.  They  liked  her  and  they  liked  to  come. 

All  through  those  pre-House  years,  she  played  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  development  of  the  work.   For  instance,  mostly  along 
home  lines,  she  was  so  put  together  that  she  could  have  twenty 
or  thirty-five  students  for  supper  in  our  apartment  and  not  bat 
an  eyelash.   She  would  have  a  simple  but  substantial  menu  that 
usually  included  rice  and  chicken,  which  was  palatable  to  most 
students,  ending  up  with,  perhaps,  ice  cream  and  home-made  cake 
and  coffee.   There  weren't  enough  chairs  to  sit  on  in  the 
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Edmonds:   apartment  but  the  students  didn't  mind;  they  sat  on  the  floor. 
It  was  a  home  party  and  they  enjoyed  it. 

Time  after  time,  year  after  year,  her  life  consisted  in  getting 
up  affairs  of  this  kind,  which  brought  the  students  together  and 
united  them  back  of  the  general  idea  that  we  were  promoting.   So 
hat's  off  to  a  job  well  done,  but  physically  it  was  exhausting. 

Mezirow:  That  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  the  Sunday  traditional  suppers? 

Edmonds:   Yes,  and  it  went  along  all  those  years.   We  enlisted  the  interesl 
of  some  of  our  friends  in  entertaining  the  students.   Not  in  such 
large  groups,  though;  they  would  go  for  a  weekend  or  maybe  for  a 
Sunday.   Here  in  our  home  we  had  a  I  I  the  Filipinos,  or  al I  the 
students  from  India,  or  a  batch  of  twenty-five  from  South  America, 
all  at  one  clip.   No  one  else  could  do  that,  and  that  was  done 
all  through  those  pre-House  years,  right  up  to  the  time  Inter 
national  House  was  opened. 

We  put  in  three  kitchenettes  down  below  the  main  floor  of  I -House 
in  order  that  student  groups  might  come  in  and  make  their  own 
food,  as  Florence  had  permitted  some  to  do  iri  our  apartment.   A 
group  of  three  or  four  Indians  would  come  in  and  we'd  have  all 
the  characteristic  Indian  foods,  plus  the  odors,  in  our  apart 
ment.   Later  their  constituents  would  come  in  and  eat  it. 

After  International  House  was  built,  she  discontinued  most  of 
her  large  home  parties.   She  might  have  the  Student  Council  over, 
but  she  didn't  go  into  hospitality  wholesale  the  way  she  had  done 
through  all  those  years.   This  was  one  of  the  things  that  un 
questionably  did  her  up.   She  paid  the  price,  but  she  was  loved 
and  appreciated. 

When  the  House  was  opened,  she  had  the  inspiration  to  have  this 
posted  in  all  the  elevators:   "This  is  a  house  of  echoes.  What 
ever  of  love,  friendship  and  goodwill  you  sing  into  it,  will  come 
back  to  you."  That  was  an  inspiration  and  she  was  an  inspiration 
a  I  I  through  the  movement. 

She  was  closely  associated  with  the  decorating  committee  and  the 
furnishing  of  the  principal  social  rooms.   She  had  acquired  great 
taste  in  that  realm  and  was  very  helpful,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  use  these  rooms  would  be  put  to. 

I  don't  know  what  more  I  could  say  than  to  point  out  this  beautiful 
leaflet  that  is  attached  which  recounts  a  memorial  service  held 
for  her  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  House  a  few  days  after  her  death. 
The  place  was  packed  to  the  roof,  probably  the  largest  audience 
that  was  ever  assembled  in  that  place.   The  quartet  from  the 
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Edmonds:   Riverside  Church,  accompanied  by  their  famous  organist,  rendered 
several  selections.   There  was  an  introductory  talk  by  Peter 
Cook,  of  South  Africa,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Counci 
Also,  there  was  an  account  by  Miss  Todhunter,  of  New  Zealand,  of 
how  Mrs.  Edmonds1  portrait  happened  to  come  about.   The  service 
concluded  with  a  short  but  inspiring  talk  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.   The  Edmonds  family  were  not  present;  we  were  away. 

Mezirow:   Why  were  you  not  present? 

Edmonds:  We  didn't  think  we  could  stand  it.  How  could  we?  The  grief  was 
too  great. 


Decision  to  Come  to  New  York,  1905 


Mezirow:   Didn't  you  have  a  big  decision  to  make  about  coming  to  New  York? 

Edmonds:   Yes,  I  did.   I  was  staying  at  Lehigh  as  a  paid  Y  secretary  the 
year  after  I  graduated,  never  dreaming  I  would  go  on  with  such 
work.   I  thought  I  would  go  with  engineering.   But  I  became  so 
involved  in  one  way  and  another  in  the  Y  work  at  Lehigh,  and  it 
developed  to  such  a  status,  that  it  was  noised  about  what  was 
going  on  there. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  see  me  who  was  the  head  of  the  office  in 
New  York  of  the  Canton  Christian  College  in  China.   He  had  heard 
about  my  work  at  Lehigh.   I  was  a  graduate  civil  engineer,  and 
he  came  to  see  if  I  would  consent  to  go  to  China  as  professor  of 
civil  engineering  in  this  school.   He  stated  that  their  buildings, 
mostly  of  wood  and  bamboo,  were  being  eaten  by  termites  and  he 
knew  of  my  interest  in  cement  work.   He  thought  I  could  perhaps 
go  over  there  and  become  professor  and  make  over  the  college  in 
cement  at  the  same  time. 

This  appealed  to  me  and  I  became  quite  interested  in  it.  Not  that 
I  ever  thought  that  I  had  any  great  amount  of  Christianity  to 
transport  to  a  non-Christian  country,  because  that  was  not  in 
cluded  in  my  preparation.   The  practical  side  of  it  did  appeal 
to  me. 


Christian  Student  Movement,  1905-1909 


Almost  simultaneously,  before  I  had  made  any  decision  pro  or  con, 
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Edmonds:   the  leaders  of  the  Christian  Student  Movement  of  New  York  City 

came  to  Bethlehem  to  see  me.   The  invited  me  to  join  their  staff 
in  New  York.   I  told  them  that  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  China 
and  they  said  to  me,  "Fine.   All  the  more  reason  for  you  to 
join  our  staff.  New  York  is  the  greatest  student  center  in  the 
world,  a  hundred  thousand  students  of  all  kinds  and  conditions, 
men  and  women,  from  all  over  the  world.   Potentially,  it  has  a 
tremendous  influence  on  world  affairs. 

"If  you  go  to  China,  you'll  just  become  one  grain  of  sand  on  the 
seashore,  one  drop  in  the  bucket.   But  if  you  come  to  New  York, 
you'll  be  one  grain  of  sand  that  can  influence  many  other  grains 
of  sand  around  you.   Instead  of  going  to  China  and  sinking  your 
self  as  one  individual  in  that  vast  complex  of  people,  you  might 
come  here  and  through  interesting  medical  or  theological  or 
education  students,  for  instance,  to  go  abroad,  you  might  multiply 
your  life  twenty  times  or  more." 

The  simple  mathematics  of  that  appealed  to  me,  and  that  was  why 
I  came  to  New  York. 

They  wanted  me  to  work  specifically  among  medical  students.   They 
said,  "Suppose  you  could  get  in  your  lifetime  a  dozen  top  medics 
to  go  to  China  or  India  or  some  faraway  place  where  there  was  no 
hospital  or  medical  school  or  clinic  to  help  the  people — that 
would  be  something." 

My  first  two  years  in  New  York  were  almost  exclusively  among 
medical  students.   There  were  four  medical  schools  at  that  time. 

Mezirow:   Was  that  about  1905? 

Edmonds:  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1905  that  I  came  to  New  York.  My  initial 
salary  then  was  sixty  dollars  a  month,  which  was  a  lot  of  money 
for  those  days. 

Our  little  four-room  apartment  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  Harlem 
at  143th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  cost  twenty-two  dollars  a  month. 
It  was  a  new,  three-story  walk-up.  But  that  salary  was  scarcely 
enough  and  in  a  few  months  it  was  raised  to  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month.   In  three  months  more,  they  raised  me  to  $125  a  month.   I 
was  coming  along  materially  so  I  was  getting  along  all  right. 
It  wasn't  an  abundance  but  it  was  enough. 
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Work  With  Medical  Students 


Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds : 


I  was  saying  that  there  were  four  medical  schools  in  New  York. 
There  was  a  Columbia  school,  P  &  S,  as  it  was  called;  and  a 
Cornell  school;  and  a  New  York  medical  school,  called  Bel levue; 
and  there  was  a  homeopathic  school.   The  Cornell  and  Bel levue 
schools  were  located  on  First  Avenue,  between  26th  and  28th 
Streets,  opposite  Be  I levue  Hospital. 

We  had  a  clubhouse  on  Lexington  Avenue  which  was  a  five-minute 
walk  away.  This  house  was  a  typical  old-time  brownstone  house, 
four  stories  and  a  basement.  In  the  basement,  we  had  a  kitchen 
and  a  dining  room  that  would  accommodate  perhaps  a  hundred  stu 
dents.  The  floor  above  was  all  given  over  to  social  facilities 
in  very  nice  parlors.  There  were  three  floors  above  that  could 
hold  eighteen  or  twenty  students  in  residence. 

It  was  a  place  to  which  the  students  came,  most  of  them  from 
boarding  houses  in  the  community.   They  liked  to  come  in  for 
their  meals  or  to  read  a  paper  or  to  meet  their  fellow  students. 
It  came  to  pass  that  they  liked  to  invite  their  professors  there 
for  certain  occasions.   It  was  quite  a  center.   There  was  a 
similar  one  on  West  56th  Street  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  for 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  We  had  these  two  club 
houses  for  medical  students. 

In  fact,  I  became  so  infatuated  with  medicine  as  a  profession 
from  meeting  these  fine  young  men  and  their  professors  that  I 
wanted  to  study  and  become  a  doctor.   But  I  had  my  family  started 
and  it  was  an  expensive  business,  and  I  couldn't  afford  it.   I 
gave  up  the  idea  entirely. 


But  you  really  seriously  considered  going  back  to  school 
become  a  doctor? 


to 


Oh  I  did,  because  I 
in  medicine.  Those 
responded  to  what  I 


was  so  impressed  by  the  usefulness  of  a  man 
professors  were  wonderful  men,  and  they 
was  doing. 


For  instance,  there  was  the  fellow,  Robert  E.  Speer,  a  dynamic 
speaker  to  youth,  a  Princeton  man.   He  was  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  also  went 
around  to  colleges  speaking.   I  had  had  him  at  Lehigh,  where 
ninety  percent  of  the  student  body  turned  out  to  hear  him  in 
our  big  gymnasium. 

I  wanted  him  to  come  to  address  the  medical  students  at  Cornell. 
The  dean  at  Cornell  was  Dr.  William  M.  Polk.   He  was  the  son  of 
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Edmonds : 


President  Polk.  Instead  of  going  to  see  him  at  the  college,  I 
had  an  idea  that  I  could  perhaps  gain  more  of  his  attention  if 
I  went  to  his  office  at  his  home,  which  was  on  Murray  Hill. 

So  I  went  there  one  day  and  waited  in  his  anteroom  just  like 
one  of  his  patients.   I  took  my  turn  and  went  in  and  told  him 
who  I  was.   "Oh  yes,  I  heard  you  were  here,"  he  said.   l;What 
did  you  come  to  see  me  about?" 

I  said  that  I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  great  inspirer  of  youth, 
and  I  told  him  about  Mr.  Speer.   "I  think  these  young  men  would 
enjoy  meeting  him  and  hearing  him  talk  about  things  in  the  world. 

"No!Tl  he  said.   I  should  say  here  that  I  was  standing  up  when  I 
was  talking  to  him.   So  he  said,  "Sit  down."  He  continued  to 
pace  back  and  forth  in  his  office  room.   I  didn't  sit  down,  but 
I  continued  to  talk  to  him.   He  said  again  very  emphatically, 
"Sit  down!"  after  which  I  sat.   He  came  through  with  the  answer 

was  very  short  and  abrupt. 


I 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


which  was  an  emphatic  "No."  He 

left  tremendously  borne  down  and  went  home. 

When  I  got  home  (I  was  living  then  at  I  14th  Street,  opposite 
St.  Luke's  Hospital),  Mrs.  Edmonds  said,  "Cornell  University 
College  called  you — Miss  Andreson."   I  immediately  phoned  back 
and  there  was  Miss  Andreson,  who  was  secretary  of  the  faculty. 
She  said,  "Dean  Polk  would  like  you  to  get  that  man  and  have 
him  come  down  and  speak  to  our  students." 

It  was  a  great  occasion.   It  was  in  the  largest  amphitheater 
and  everybody  was  there  and  a  lot  of  the  faculty,  too.  One  of 
the  leading  faculty  members  present  was  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson. 
He  was  a  famous  surgeon.   His  son  was  Henry  Stimson,  who  became 
later  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  War.   Dr.  George 
Woolsey  of  Yale  was  another  commanding  figure. 

These  men  rallied  to  my  banner  and  helped  me  tremendously  in 
gathering  these  young  medical  students  for  the  purposes  I  had 
in  mi  nd. 

What  were  those  purposes  you  had  in  mind? 

Those  purposes  were  what  you  might  say,  along  the  lines  of  ideals. 
I  wanted  the  students'  club  to  be  a  pleasant  home  environment 
for  them  away  from  the  sordid  rooms  where  they  lived.   I  wanted 
to  create  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  helpful  to  them,  morally 
and  socially,  in  the  end  perhaps  interesting  them  in  going  abroad 
and  giving  their  lives  in  service  as  I  had  projected  when  I  came 
down  here.   I  wanted  to  make  them  better  men  and  better  doctors. 
That  was  my  objective,  not  necessari  ly  enrol  ling  them  in  any 
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Edmonds:   church,  or  in  any  form  of  religion. 


Christian  Student  Movement,  Philosophy  and  Organization 


Mezirow:   The  Christian  Student  Movement  was  separate  from  the  YMCA,  right? 

Edmonds:   Quite.   It  had  a  different  psychology.   The  ordinary  city  Y  was 
to  take  in  the  young  men  from  the  streets  and  give  them  physical 
culture  and  swimming  pools  and  some  educational  classes.   They 
had  religious  meetings  too,  some  of  a  definite  evangelistic 
character.   The  city  Y  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  they  were  a 
different  clientele  from  the  college  group. 

The  college  groups  were  individualistic,  like  the  present  ones 
all  over  the  country.   They  had  their  own  atmosphere,  their  own 
affairs,  their  own  life.   They  didn't  want  to  be  pushed  around 
by  anybody. 

Within  two  or  three  years,  the  men  who  had  brought  me  to  New  York 
departed  for  other  realms  of  service  or  activity  and  I  was  left 
holding  the  ball,  so  to  speak,  of  this  Christian  Student  Movement 
in  this  great  city.   (I  was  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years 
old.  ) 

There  were  seven  or  eight  different  Christian  Associations  all 
separated,  running  on  their  own,  more  or  less  successfully, 
scattered,  of  course.  There  was  one  at  University  Heights  in 
the  Bronx — New  York  University.   At  St.  Nicholas  Heights,  there 
was  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,   Earl  Hall  at  Columbia, 
and  the  two  medical  clubs  that  I  spoke  of.  We  had  rooms  for  a 
Christian  Association  at  New  York  University  at  Washington  Square. 

Besides,  we  had  a  special  work  for  prep  school  boys  that  went 
off  mostly  in  the  spring.   We  had  another  special  work  for 
graduate  students  which  went  off  mostly  in  the  fall.   That  con 
sisted  in  trying  to  get  the  young  graduates  who  had  come  to  New 
York  to  begin  their  life  work  in  business.  They  came  from  all 
over  the  country,  not  only  from  the  col  leges  of  the  east  but  from 
the  middlewest  and  the  far  west  to  start  life  here.   Some  of  them 
had  been  leaders  in  one  way  or  another  on  their  local  campuses. 
Here  they  were,  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  for  the  first  time! 

We  organized  small  groups  of  alumni  from  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  Cornell,  and  whatnot,  to  get  together  to  try  and  draw 
out  their  young  alumni  who  came  from  these  respective  colleges, 
to  do  something  for  New  York.  We  wanted  them  to  work  in  boys' 
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Edmonds:   clubs  and  settlements,  instead  of  kicking  around  and  going  to 
the  theater  and  doing  nothing  for  the  community.   We  tried  to 
mobilize  this  youth  of  one  or  two  hundred  each  fall,  to  do 
something  for  New  York.   And  it  worked. 

My  job  was  to  federate  all  these  activities,  to  bring  them  to 
gether,  to  get  them  into  step.   Instead  of  a  secretary  being 
way  up  there  at  University  Heights  all  by  himself,  he  came  down 
to  a  weekly  meeting  of  all  the  other  leaders.  The  enthusiasm 
and  the  momentum  began  to  pick  up  immediately. 

Of  course,  we  needed  money.   Everything  needs  money.   I  had  had 
some  experience  in  raising  money  at  Lehigh.  We  organized  Ad 
visory  Committees  for  each  of  these  projects  that  we  had.   For 
instance,  at  Cornell  Medical,  I  got  the  top  professors,  half  a 
dozen  of  them.   I  met  with  them,  told  them  what  we  were  doing, 
what  we  wanted  to  do,  what  our  needs  were,  and  would  they  help 
us?   I  was  able  to  get  these  busy  men  to  say  Yes. 

I  remember  the  chairman  of  our  Advisory  Committee  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Cragin.   He  was  probably 
the  best  known  obstetrician  in  New  York.   He  was  the  head  of 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital.   It  is  said  that  when  one  child  was 
born  in  that  hospital,  they  blew  a  whistle.  When  twins  were 
born,  they  blew  two  whistles.   When  Dr.  Cragin  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  they  blew  three  whistles.   He  was  that  kind  of  a  man. 

He  had  an  office  in  the  Fifties  in  what  is  now  Rockefeller  Center. 
His  house  has  been  torn  down.   I  often  went  to  see  him  there.   He 
had  two  adjoining  offices  that  opened  into  each  other.   The  walls 
were  literally  plastered  with  pictures  of  mothers,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  social  elite  of  New  York,  with  their  babies  whom 
he  had  delivered.   He  was  a  most  generous  and  sympathetic  man,  giv 
ing  not  only  his  money  but  his  influence  in  the  college  and  among 
the  faculty  in  the  development  of  our  work  among  medical  students. 

These  Advisory  Committees  were  formed.  And  then  we  formed  a 
general  Intercollegiate  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  the  top  men 
in  each  one  of  the  locals.   We  had  the  local,  then  the  general, 
and  now  we  were  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  august  board 
of  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  and  get  them  to  back 
our  student  work. 

We  may  not  have  had  great  buildings  and  great  gymnasiums — we  didn't 
need  them.   The  colleges  had  them.   We  had  the  personnel,  ideas 
and  ideals.   That  was  the  important  thing,  for  students. 

Mezirow:  This  was  still  the  Christian  Student  Movement? 
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Edmonds:  Oh  yes.   It  was  the  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the  Y.   I,  as  the 
student  general  secretary,  met  with  the  other  fifteen  or  twenty 
branch  secretaries  and  the  top  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Y  movement 
once  or  twice  a  month.   The  Intercollegiate  Branch  really  emerged 
in  those  first  five  or  six  years.   It  had  never  been  taken  into 
much  consideration  in  previous  years. 


First  Meeting  With  Cleveland  Dodge  and  William  Fe I  I  owes  Morgan 


Edmonds:   I  might  go  back  to  the  fal I  of  1905, when  I  first  came  to  New 

York,  to  a  social  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Foote 
for  the  officers  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Branch,  or  the  old  Students'  Club,  as  it  was  called. 

I  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two.   It  was  whispered  about  that 
"he  hadn't  come  yet."   I  didn't  know  to  whom  they  were  referring. 
Finally,  a  man  did  come  into  the  room  who  immediately  electrified 
everyone  who  was  present.  He  had  a  strong  personality.   When  I 
was  introduced  to  him,  he  gave  me  a  whack  on  the  back  and  said, 
I:Where  did  you  get  this  handsome  young  man?"  This  embarrassed 
me  terribly,  but  it  was  his  enthusiasm  bubbling  over. 

That  was  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  in  the  third  generation  of  a  well- 
known  philanthropic  family  in  New  York,  classmate  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  at  Princeton.   He  was  the  president  of  the  New  York  City 
YMCA,  but  always  active  and  rather  partial  to  the  student  work 
because  of  his  Princeton  connection. 

His  family  had  given  Murray-Dodge  Hall  at  Princeton,  which  was 
the  religious  headquarters.   Also,  his  father  had  given  Earl 
Hall  at  Columbia,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Earl,  as  a  religious 
headquarters. 

He  took  a  fancy  to  me  immediately,  and  I  responded  in  kind  with 
great  appreciation.  We  had  a  warm  friendship  all  down  through 
the  years.   He  encouraged  me  to  come  and  see  him  at  his  office. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  copper 
industries  in  the  country.   He  said,  "If  you  have  any  problems 
or  anything  that  troubles  you,  you  come  and  see  me  at  any  time. 
You  don't  need  to  telephone,  just  come.  You  may  have  to  wait  a 
minute,  but  I'll  see  you." 

There  was  another  man,  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Dodge  in  New  York 
at  the  same  time,  William  Fe I  I  owes  Morgan.  Morgan  was  a  very 
prominent  alumnus  of  Columbia  University,  where  he  had  been  a 
great  athlete  as  an  undergraduate.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
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Edmonds:   University.   He  had  a  cold  storage  business,  when  cold  storage 
was  in  its  infancy.   Then  the  chilling  of  foods — produce  that 
was  brought  to  New  York,  like  butter,  eggs,  chicken,  and  beef — 
was  done  by  surrounding  these  articles  with  ice  rather  than  by 
the  circulating  refrigeration  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Morgan's  headquarters  were  beneath  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.   He 
gave  me  the  same  carte  blanche  about  coming  to  see  him.   "If  you 
need  me  to  help  you  in  this  work,  all  right,  you  come  see  me  at 
any  time." 


Those  two  men  helped  me  to  get  back  Earl  Hal  I  at 
having  a  sort  of  general,  miscellaneous  use.   It 


Columbia  from 
had,  since  Joe 


McCracken's  time  of  being  secretary  back  there  in  1900  or  1901 
and  his  subsequently  going  to  China,  sort  of  declined  as  a  reli 
gious  center.  The  Ha! I  had  fallen  into  a  general  use  by  dif 
ferent  organizations.   For  instance,  the  chief  medical  officer 
had  his  offices  on  the  ground  floor  and  he  monopolized  the  whole 
floor.  The  poor  Y  was  shoved  into  a  dark  corner  on  the  main 
f loor. 


Relationship  With  Dodge  Family 


Edmonds:  When  my  wife  and  I  moved  to  Manhattan  from  University  Heights 

where  we  had  lived  for  eight  or  ten  years,  we  took  an  apartment 
at  527  Riverside  Drive,  which  is  just  north  of  the  present  In 
ternational  House.   While  we  were  moving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge 
invited  us  to  come  to  Riverdale  with  our  children  and  live  with 
them  while  we  were  in  the  process  of  moving  and  settling.   We 
spent  a  week  with  them  in  the  fall  of  1918,  which  was  just  at 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  I.  Mr.  Dodge  drove  the  children  to 
Horace  Mann  School  every  morning. 

I  mention  that  simply  to  show  the  kindly,  friendly,  fatherly 
interest  that  Mr.  Dodge  took  in  me  and  my  family  and  my  work. 
That  extended  to  his  sister,  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Teacher's  College,  and  to  his  other  sister,  Mrs. 
William  Church  Osborn,  and  to  his  sons,  and  his  nephew,  Fred 
erick  Osborn.   I  regard  my  success  in  enlisting  the  help  of 
the  Dodge  family  as  one  of  my  great  successes  in  New  York. 

That  just  about  finishes  off  the  Intercollegiate  Branch,  except 
I  might  say  that  America's  participation  in  World  War  I  in  1917 
closed  down  the  work  temporarily  because  everybody  in  the  country 
had  as  their  main  interest  the  war  and  all  its  implications.   It 
was  impossible  to  continue  our  work  on  the  previously  planned 
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Edmonds:  schedules.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  workers,  my  staff — I  had  to 
give  them  up  to  go  into  war  work  of  various  kinds.   I  myself  was 
asked  to  go  here  and  there,  go  abroad.   I  refused  because  I  real 
ized  that  I  was  the  one  on  which  reconstruction  in  New  York  City 
would  depend. 

I  was  thirty-five  years  old  and  I  was  too  old  to  go  abroad  in 
war  work,  although  I  did  undertake  a  special  eight  weeks  mission 
in  the  summer  of  1918.   This  took  me  all  over  France  and  England. 
I  saw  more  of  the  war  from  the  waterfront  to  the  battle  line 
than  most  major  generals! 

Before  leaving,  I  went  to  Riverdale  to  say  goodbye  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dodge,  Sr.  Mrs.  Dodge  had  a  box  of  home-made  fudge  that 
she  gave  me  to  give  to  her  son,  Cleveland  E.,  who  was  an  officer 
in  our  artillery  in  France.   Imagine  that!   I  had  to  see  young 
Cleve  Dodge,  if  I  didn't  do  anything  else  over  there. 

I  found  him  ultimately,  after  the  Battle  of  Chateau  Thiery,  on 
the  River  Vesle.   He  had  just  been  wounded.   I  stopped  all  night 
with  him  under  his  tent.   What  a  meeting! 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUB 


Edmonds:   I  might  say  here  perhaps  that  back  there  when  I  realized  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  Dodge  family,  I  found  that  Mr. 
Dodge  had  two  sons  at  Princeton.   A  pair  of  twins,  Cleveland 
and  Byard,  they  were  six  or  seven  years  younger  than  I.  With 
out  having  seen  them,  I  determined  that  I  was  going  to  'May  a 
trap"  for  those  boys  and  get  them  interested  in  my  work  when 
they  came  to  New  York. 

The  first  thing  their  father  did  after  their  graduation  was  to 
take  them  on  a  trip  around  the  world.  On  their  return,  he  sent 
Cleveland  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  to  the  mines  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  copper  interest,  to  learn  the  business.  Byard  went  to 
Union  Seminary,  where  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Cos- 
mopol itan  Club. 

In  later  years,  when  Cleve  came  back  to  New  York,  he  came  on  my 
committee,  the  general  Intercollegiate  Committee.   He  was  one  of 
the  four  men  associated  with  me  in  the  building  of  International 
House  and  its  extension.   He  is  alive  today.   I  met  him  at  the 
University  Club  this  last  winter.  He  is  still  active,  not  in 
business  but  in  philanthropic  work  of  world-wide  character. 


Beginnings  of  I -House  Idea,  1909 


Edmonds:  Now,  I  guess  we  come  up  to  my  much  publicized  meeting  with  the 
Chinese  student,  which  was  the  real  beginning  of  International 
House. 

One  frosty  morning  in  September,  1909,  I  was  going  up  the  steps 
of  the  Columbia  Library,  the  old  library,  when  I  met  a  Chinese 
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Edmonds:   student  coming  down.   I  said,  "Good  morning.1'  As  I  passed  on,  I 
noticed  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  that  he  had  stopped.   So  I 
stopped  and  went  back  to  him.  He  said,  "Thank  you  for  speaking 
to  me.   I've  been  in  New  York  three  weeks,  and  you  are  the  first 
person  who  has  spoken  to  me." 

"Well,"  I  said,  by  way  of  apology,  "you  know,  New  York  is  a  big 
place  and  people  don't  ordinarily  speak  unless  they  know  you.'1' 
After  we  had  exchanged  names,  I  asked  him  what  and  where  he  was 
studying.   He  told  me,  thanked  me  again,  and  we  separated. 

I  went  on  about  my  errand  but  had  no  sooner  gotten  around  back 
of  the  library  that  I  realized  something  extraordinary  had  hap 
pened.  Here  was  a  fellow,  this  student,  who  had  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  China,  to  study  in  America.  He  had 
been  here  for  three  weeks,  and  no  one  had  spoken  to  him.  What 
a  tragedy.   I  retraced  my  steps  to  find  him  to  see  if  I  could 
be  of  some  help,  but  he  had  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

That  evening  when  I  went  home,  I  told  my  wife  of  my  experience. 
She  asked  if  I  couldn't  "do  something  about  it,"  which  was  a 
typical  question  of  a  certain  Florence  Edmonds. 

I  knew  that  there  were  other  foreign  students  in  New  York  City, 
but  this  was  the  first  one  who  really  attracted  my  attention.   I 
began  to  look  around  and  make  inquiries  and  found  that  there  were 
quite  a  number,  several  hundred,  in  the  various  professional 
schools  and  colleges,  studying  medicine,  law,  education  and 
whatnot. 


Sunday  Suppers  at  Home  and  at  Earl  Hall 


Edmonds:  My  wife  and  I  decided  to  invite  a  small  group  of  them  to  our 

home  in  the  country  on  University  Heights  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
Through  the  admission  files  of  some  of  the  colleges,  I  obtained 
the  names  of  some  eight  or  ten  students,  and  we  invited  them  to 
our  first  gathering.  Much  to  our  surprise,  they  all  came. 

Mezirow:   This  is  really  your  first  contact? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  it  was.   It  was  another  group,  entirely  different  from  any 
other  groups  I  had  had. 

There  we  found,  in  front  of  our  little  fireplace,  assisted  by  a 

cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  cake  or  a  sandwich,  a  miracle  took 

place:   the  fact  1hat  these  students  represented  different  countries 
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Edmonds:  and  nationalities  lost  its  significance.   Their  national  identity 
sort  of  dissolved;  they  were  just  friendly,  jovial,  talkative 
students. 

We  had  several  more  such  gatherings  that  winter  and  spring.  As 
a  finale,  everyone  who  had  attended  in  the  winter  season  was  in 
vited  to  a  garden  party  in  the  spring.  Much  to  our  surprise, 
practically  all  of  them  came. 

Mezirow:  This  was  all  done  on  your  own? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  as  a  family,  husband,  wife,  and  children.   It  was  just  a 

gesture  of  interest  in  young  people.  The  meeting  of  that  Chinese 
boy  showed  me  that  maybe  they  needed  a  little  friendship  and  hos 
pital  ity. 

The  coming  together  of  a  I  I  these  young  people  enthused  them  and 
enthused  us,  and  we  all  said  that  we  had  to  do  something  about 
this,  but  where?  Our  home  wasn't  large  enough.  We  must  do  some 


thing  downtown, 
and  Mr.  Morgan, 


This  was  at  that  time  when  through  Mr.  Dodge 
I  was  able  to  get  Earl  Hall  for  this  purpose. 


We  started  our  first  series  of  Sunday  suppers  in  the  fall  of  1910 
in  one  of  the  small  rooms  that  wouldn't  hold  more  than  thirty-five. 
Our  whole  idea  was  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  home-like 
and  not  in  any  way  different  from  the  little  gatherings  we  had 
had  at  our  home  in  the  country,  except  of  course,  there  would  be 
a  little  more  formality  with  all  those  students  gathered  around  a 
table. 


There  would  have  to  be  a  program  of  introductions,  and  somebody 
speaking,  and  the  food  had  to  be  abbreviated  because  there  were  no 
food  facilities  in  Earl  Hall  to  draw  on.   I  found  after  one  or 
two  experiences  that  getting  together  the  ingredients  of  food 
from  a  nearby  delicatessen  was  a  very  expensive  operation.  What 
did  I  do?   I  took  two  suitcases  of  good  size  and  took  the  !'L" 
down  to  the  Washington  Market.  There  I  procured  for  a  fraction 
of  what  I  would  have  had  to  pay  on  the  hill,  the  best  butter, 
eggs,  oranges  and  apples,  and  so  forth.   I  lugged  them  with  my 
two  strong  arms  through  the  "L"  and  up  to  Earl  Hall.   This  was 
before  I  had  an  automobi le. 

That  was  the  sort  of  stuff  we  put  into  it.   It  was  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  sharing  with  these  young  people.  Our 
supper  would  consist  of  hot  chocolate,  maybe  some  rolls  and 
butter,  and  an  apple.   It  wasn't  a  physical  feast,  but  they 
came.   I  remember  that  we  had  eight  or  ten  suppers  that  fall 
of  1910. 
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Edmonds:   In  the  following  spring,  Mrs.  Edmonds  and  I  went  off  to  Con 
stantinople.   We  were  gone  three  or  four  months  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  at  Robert  Col 
lege.  We  had  no  activities  for  foreign  students  that  spring, 
but  we  revived  the  Sunday  suppers  in  the  fall  of  1911.   They 
went  through  the  whole  year.  We  had  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
in  all. 

Mezirow:  Was  anyone  financing  them  at  this  point? 

Edmonds:   I  was  doing  it  out  of  my  Intercollegiate  funds.  My  salary,  my 
time,  were  given. 


Formation  of  Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club,  1912 


Edmonds:   Around  1911  or  1912,  I  realized  that  this  couldn't  continue  as 
an  individual  enterprise.   There  had  to  be  a  collective  group 
in  back  of  it.   I  looked  around  for  a  name.   At  the  time,  there 
was  an  association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  throughout  the  country 
that  were  localized  at  various  universities  where  there  were 
foreign  students — Cornell,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  so  forth. 
There  had  been  such  a  club  at  Columbia  called  Columbia  Cosmo 
politan,  but  it  was  out  of  business;  it  had  given  up. 

I  thought  it  quite  proper  to  take  the  name  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
but  I  prefaced  the  word  Intercollegiate  to  connote  the  fact  that 

it  was  inter-institutional  here  in  New  York.   It  meant  that 
students  from  NYU  as  well  as  from  Columbia  could  come  to  it. 

We  wrote  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  that  was  our  organiza 
tion.   Another  part  of  the  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the  Y,  it 
had  its  own  function,  its  own  separateness,  its  own  budget,  and 
that's  the  way  it  grew,  month  by  month  and  year  by  year. 


Ph i I  I i p  H i tt i ,  First  President 


Edmonds:   I  should  like  to  mention  two  or  three  personalities  in  the 

Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club.  The  first  president  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  from  Lebanon.  His  name  was  Phillip 
Hitti.   He  was  so  representative  of  the  general  type  of  foreign 
student  and  his  potential  influence  in  the  world,  that  I  should 
like  to  interject  here  a  little  biography  of  Phillip  Hitti. 
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Edmonds:   He  was  born  the  son  of  a  shepherd  on  the  mountain  side  a  few 

miles  back  of  [Beirut,  Lebanon.   Three  years  ago  in  my  trip  around 
the  world,  his  younger  brother  took  me  to  their  birthplace,  and 
there  I  saw  in  a  humble  dwelling  with  one  large  room,  eighteen  by 
twenty  feet,  where  all  the  children  were  born,  and  where  they 
lived  and  had  their  being  as  a  family.   This  one  man,  Phillip, 
became  the  ranking  Arabic  scholar  of  the  world.   The  brother  who 
took  me  to  visit  the  home  place  was  the  dean  of  the  medical  school 
at  the  American  University  at  Beirut. 

When  Phillip  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  his  father  one  morning  told  him 
and  his  younger  brother  to  take  the  family  donkey  and  go  to  a 
neighboring  village  to  get  a  bag  of  corn,  but  they  were  not  to 
ride  the  donkey.   You  well  know  what  ''don't'r  means  to  boys  of 
twelve  or  fourteen.  They  no  sooner  got  out  of  sight  of  home 
than  they  both  got  astride  the  donkey  who  went  along  docilely 
enough  for  a  while,  until  he  got  tired  of  the  arrangement  and 
kicked  them  off . 

Phillip  suffered  a  compound  fracture  of  his  elbow.  He  went 
home  with  the  bone  sticking  right  out  of  the  flesh.   His  father, 
a  shepherd  (shepherds  were  the  only  bone  setters  in  the  moun 
tains  because  they  had  to  set  the  broken  legs  of  their  sheep), 
looked  him  over  and  called  in  some  of  his  shepherd  friends, 
shook  his  head  and  went  in  the  house. 

He  said  to  the  mother,  "Phillip's  now  no  good.   He  can't  become 
a  shepherd.  We'll  have  to  send  him  to  school." 

They  sent  him  to  the  neighboring  school,  which  I  saw  three  years 
ago  and  which  has  grown  some  since  those  days.   He  did  so  well 
there  that  he  got  a  scholarship  to  the  high  school  in  Beirut, 
where  he  did  so  well  that  he  merited  a  scholarship  to  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  where  he  did  so  well  that  he  obtained  a 
scholarship  to  Columbia  University.   He  was  there  in  1911  and 
1912.  He  became  the  first  president  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Cosmopolitan  Club. 

He  was  a  wonderful  fellow  with  no  small  mental  or  intellectual 
outlook.   His  concept  of  life  seemed  to  embrace  all  humanity. 
Our  mutual  ideas  about  things  clicked  from  the  first  moment.   So 
he  was  my  first  leader.   I  stood  in  the  background  as  the  pusher 
and  the  inspirer. 

There  were  others  associated  with  us.   I  think  I  spoke  yesterday 
of  the  group  of  students  from  Turkey,  government  students.   They 
were  among  the  members  that  first  year.   Another  one  was  Wellington 
Koo,  who  had  gotten  his  A.B.  at  Columbia,  had  been  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Spectator,  and  was  then  in  this  year,  1911  or  1912, 
studying  law. 
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Edmonds:   I  met  an  alumnus  in  Beirut  who  was  a  publisher.   I  said,  "How 

did  you  happen  to  become  a  publisher?"  He  answered  that  he  was 

in  a  group  of  students  that  went  through  the  New  York  Times, 

and  he  decided  at  that  moment  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  publisher! 

We  took  a  group  to  Thomas  Edison's  laboratory  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  where  Mr.  Edison  welcomed  us  at  the  door,  shaking  hands 
with  each  student  personally.   Imagine  the  satisfaction  that 
those  students  had,  going  back  to  New  York  and  telling  others, 
"You  know  where  I  was  yesterday?  Do  you  know  whom  I  met?  Thomas 
Edison,  and  he  shook  my  hand!" 

At  Easter  time,  we  organized  trips  to  Washington.  We  had  a 
special  car  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  arranged  for  a  stop 
over  in  Philadelphia.   This  would  be  a  group  of  sixty  or  eighty 
members.  We  went  through  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  pub 
lishers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
They  served  us  lunch  and  we  met  their  editor  and  chief  man, 
Edward  Bok,  who  himself,  as  a  young  man,  had  been  a  foreign 
student  to  America  from  Holland.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Curtis. 

We  went  on  to  Washington,  had  lodgings  in  different  small  hotels. 
We  weren't  al I  together  because  we  were  too  large  a  group.   Then 
we  would  go  on  the  trolley  car  to  Mount  Vernon  because  this  was 
in  pre-bus  days.   There  were  automobiles  but  the  way  to  go  from 
Washington  to  Mount  Vernon  was  by  trolley  car,  passing  through 
Alexandria. 

When  they  came  home,  we  had  these  excursionists  to  Sunday  supper 
to  tell  about  their  trip.   They  emphasized  what  impressed  them 
most.   A  Japanese  student  said,  "You  know  what  impressed  me  the 
most?  Chang."  As  chairman  of  the  Sunday  supper,  I  said,  ''What 
did  you  say?"  He  said,  "Chang.'1   I  said,  "That's  a  Chinese  name." 
He  said,  "Yes,  a  Chinese  student  named  Chang."   I  said,  "I  don't 
understand  it.   Can  you  make  this  audience  understand  what  you 
mean?" 

This  was  a  time  when  Japan  was  putting  on  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
in  Manchuria.   So  the  Japanese  boy  said,  "You  know,  we  couldn't 
afford  to  stay  at  the  big  hotels.   You  put  us  in  a  modest  rooming 
place  where  Chang  and  I  roomed  together  and  slept  in  one  bed.   I 
have  the  very  unhappy  habit  of  kicking  off  the  covers.  This 
Chinese  man  laid  awake  all  night  keeping  me  covered  so  that  I 
wouldn't  catch  cold.   To  me,  he  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in 
Wash  i  ngton ! " 

You  see  how  it  worked  along  the  line  of  brotherhood?  We  weren't 
trying  to  Christianize  these  people;  we  were  trying  to  integrate 
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Edmonds:  them  into  one  brotherly  group.   If  that  Japanese  is  alive  today, 
he  never  has  forgotten  his  Chinese  roommate,  I'm  sure. 


The  Friends  of  I -House 


Edmonds:   In  the  meantime,  there  were  a  few  faculty  people  who  had  begun  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  having  one  or  two  students  in  ("heir 
homes  for  dinner.   These  were  faculty  people  at  Columbia  arid 
NYU,  espec  i  a  I ly . 

One  of  my  great  backers  was  John  Finley,  who  was  president  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  who  became  later  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.   He  and  his  wife  were  among  the  great 
enthusiasts  for  what  Florence  Edmonds  and  I  were  trying  to  do 
with  this  group. 

We  developed  a  group  called  the  Friends  of  International  House, 
some  of  whom  were  faculty  people,  but  the  majority  were  just 
ordinary  go-to-meeting  people  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  with  a 
certain  outlook.   They  couldn't  be  one  hundred  percent  nationalists. 

Mezirow:   This  was  all  prior  to  the  start  of  International  House,  right? 

Edmonds:   Yes.   This  was  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  days  (1909-1924).   That 
group  of  Friends  proved  to  be  a  very  important  group.   We  wanted 
families  who  reflected  the  best  that  America  had  to  offer.   They 
didn't  necessarily  have  to  be  people  of  wealth  or  live  in  a  grand 
place,  although  there  were  some  large  houses  that  could  take 
large  groups  of  fifty  to  a  hundred.  They  were  all  hand-picked 
Americans  who  could  help  further  the  ideas  of  the  work  we  had 
in  mi  nd. 


Some  years  ago  in  California,  I  met  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Loomis.  Her  husband  was  an  inventor.   They  had  moved  to  California 
because  of  an  accident  that  Mr.  Loomis  had  had  while  they  were 
participating  in  hospitality  for  our  foreign  students.  Mrs.  Loomis 
got  out  her  scrapbooks  of  her  memories  of  this  work  that  they  had 
done  over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

After  looking  over  these  books  carefully,  it  appeared  that  they 
had  at  least  fifty  different  foreign  students  per  year  in  their 
home  for  a  Saturday  or  a  week-end.   They  took  them  to  bal I  games, 
the  golf  club,  to  a  moving  picture,  to  church.   They  received 
them  and  entertained  them  and  put  them  on  the  bus  to  go  back  to 
International  House.   On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Loomis,  who 
was,  as  I  said,  an  inventor,  was  struck  and  injured  by  a  car. 
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Edmonds:   That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  moving  to  California. 

These  books  had  a  record  of  at  least  five  hundred  students  in 
ten  years.   The  entertaining  that  the  Loomises  did  merited  an 
award,  comparable  to  anything  that  the  President  might  give  fo  a 
soldier.   Here  was  a  woman  and  her  husband  who  had  been  real 
soldiers  in  giving  of  themselves  to  these  students  from  all 


around  the  world. 
had  had  the  great 
home. 


I've  met  in  many  of 
joy  and  privilege  of 


my  travels,  students  who 
being  in  the  Loomises 


So  that  was  another  activity,  the  Friends  of  International  House. 


National  Nights 


Edmonds:  We  hadn't  gone  on  for  many  more  years  when  the  Chinese  students 
came  to  us  and  said  that  they  would  like  to  put  on  a  drama  or  a 
show.   I  asked  them  what  they  wanted  to  do  and  they  responded 
that  there  was  a  Chinese  play  that  they  thought  they  could  put 
on  for  the  other  students.  They  felt  that  they  could  gather  up 
enough  scenery  and  costumes  in  New  York,  because  of  the  large 
Chinese  population.   And  they  did. 

That  activity  went  on,  called  "National  Nights."  Those  who  in 
spired  the  first  show  inspired  other  groups  to  do  likewise,  until 
in  any  year  of  those  half  dozen  years  prior  to  International 
House,  we  had  from  four  to  five  of  those  National  Nights  in  Earl 
Hall,  which  were  very  enjoyable.   They  gave  the  national  groups 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  dancing,  their  costumes,  their 
music,  their  drama.   They  felt  very  proud  about  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  would  repeat  several  of  the  best  num 
bers  of  the  National  programs  and  give  them  in  a  general  "Inter 
national  Night"  in  the  Columbia  gymnasium,  which  was  always  full 
to  the  rafters. 


International  Student  Assembly 


Mezirow:   What  about  the  International  Student  Assembly. 

Edmonds:  There  came  this  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  intellectuals  to 
have  discussions  of  the  world  situations  and  current  problems. 
They  were  a  group,  you  might  say,  the  intellectual  "cream"  of 
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i  n 


any  of 
I  don't 


Edmonds:   our  Club.   They  didn't  have  enough  scope  to  function 

these  other  groups  so  we  organized  activities  for  them, 
recollect  the  topics  of  discussions,  but  they  would  be  something 
that  would  be  apropos  to  the  moment  in  the  world. 


I  do  remember  this.  One  time  Earl  Hall  wasn't  available  for 
this  event  and  we  had  to  go  into  the  Unitarian  Church  down  on 
Cathedral  Parkway  to  hold  the  session.   It  was  pretty  well  filled 
because  the  subject  of  discussion  must  have  been  of  timely 
interest.   What  I  remember  is  that  a  Serbian  named  Shoukletovi  tch 
started  out  his  oration  by  saying,  "I  approach  this  topic,  leav 
ing  my  Serbian  coat  outside." 


He  meant  that  his  approach  was 
and  beyond  his  country,  it  was 
throughout  the  years. 
Shoukl  etovi  tch  and  what 
argument  for  us  and  for 


he  said  about 
our  movement. 


not  nationalistic;  it  was  over 
international.   That  remark  stuck 

students  say,  "You  remember 
his  coat!11   It  was  a  good 


I've  heard  often 


Club  House  at  I  14th  Street,  1912-1915 


Edmonds:   Sometime  during  this  period  between  1909  and  1919,  there  came  the 
idea  that  instead  of  having  these  students  wait  a  week  to  come 
together  at  a  Sunday  supper  or  some  other  activity,  if  they  could 
live  together,  their  contacts  would  be  accordingly  multiplied, 
and  the  results  we  were  seeking  would  be  multiplied. 

In  the  year  1912,  when  Byard  Dodge  was  still  a  student  at  Union 
Seminary,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  as  an 
organization,  we  rented  a  small  house  at  I  14th  Street,  just  east 
of  Broadway,  554  W.  I  14th  Street.   We  called  it  the  Intercol 
legiate  Cosmopolitan  Club.   That  was  organized  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  medical  clubs  downtown. 


Byard  Dodge,  with  a  gift  from  his  aunt,  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  fur 
nished  this  place.   He  amazed  me  with  his  ability  to  shop  around 
and  get  good  values  for  low  prices.   I  thought  it  very  interest 
ing  that  this  rich,  young  man  was  able  to  do  that. 

We  functioned  in  this  house  as  a  Cosmopolitan  Club  for  three 
years.  We  held  our  Sunday  suppers  there,  though  we  couldn't  have 
more  than  forty  or  fifty,  but  it  was  helpful  to  have  a  small  dor 
mitory.   That  dormitory  functioned  with  even  German  students  in 
it  in  World  War  I.   It  was  an  evidence  of  what  our  international 
organization  could  do  under  stress. 
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Edmonds:  The  home- I i ke  facilities  were  effective  but  the  house  was  not 
large  enough.   We  gave  it  up  in  1915  and  took  an  office  on 
Broadway  and  I  14th  Street,  on  the  fourth  floor  above  a  jewelry 
shop.   2929  Broadway  became  our  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the 
Y  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  headquarters  for  the  Intercol 
legiate  Cosmopolitan  Club.   We  could  have  staff  meetings  and 
little  tea  parties  there,  but  we  went  back  to  Earl  Hall  for  our 
Sunday  suppers  and  large  meetings. 

By  now,  we  had  several  foreign  secretaries.   For  instance,  some 
national  groups  were  quite  numerous,  like  the  Chinese  or  the 
Japanese  or  the  Eilipinos.   We  employed  a  native  of  that  group 
who  was  in  the  position  of  having  to  earn  money.   Instead  of  his 
having  to  work  as  a  babysitter  or  a  dishwasher,  we  would  take 
all  his  spare  time  and  pay  him  for  it. 
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IV   INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  SITE  AND  BUILDING 


Byard  Dodge,  1919 


Edmonds:   In  1919,  after  seven  years  of  having  been  at  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  Byard  Dodge  turned  up  one  day  on  his 
sabbatical.  He  asked  how  things  were  going.   I  told  him  they 
were  going  so  well,  the  organization  was  getting  so  large, 
with  six  hundred  members,  that  it  was  going  to  fall  apart  from 
sheer  mass  if  we  couldn't  get  a  larger  adequate  center.  We 
needed  a  bu  i I d  i  ng. 


Site  Chosen 


Edmonds:  We  went  to  look  at  three  possible  sites.  One  of  them  was  un 
suitable  because  there  was  a  horse  stable  and  wheelmen's  rest 
on  it,  but  the  Claremont  end,  the  six  lots  there,  was  vacant. 
Another  was  down  Claremont  Avenue,  half  way  to  Tieman  Place. 
Another  was  where  Butler  Hall  is  now,  on  Morningside  Drive. 

I  told  Byard  that  the  site  of  Butler  was  too  far  and  that  the 
vacant  lots  on  Claremont,  facing  the  little  park,  were  good  be 
cause  the  students  from  Washington  Square  or  University  Heights 
could  come  on  the  subway  and  get  off  here.  To  go  across  campus 
to  Morningside  Heights  was  too  far.   Byard  agreed  with  me. 

Mezirow:   Does  that  park  on  Claremont  Avenue  belong  to  International  House? 

Edmonds:  No,  that  belongs  to  the  city.  The  site  of  International  House 
in  New  York  is  perhaps  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  entire  city. 


Edmonds:   It's  on  a  height  above  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  the  famous 
Grant's  Tomb,  tomb  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  And  there's  a  little 
park  of  perhaps  three  acres  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
house.   This  was  just  a  height  of  land,  a  rocky  area  that  spilled 
over  down  into  Claremont  Avenue  when  our  house  was  built.   And 
there  were  quite  a  good  many  Japanese  cherry  trees  in  it  that 
blossomed  in  the  spring. 

Then  when  the  depression  came  along  in  1929  and  men  were  out  of 
work  and  hungry,  somebody  conceived  the  idea  of  making  over  this 
little  park.   Mr.  Rockefeller  assented  with  enthusiasm  because 
he  was  interested  in  the  esthetic  side  of  New  York  City.   So  they 
began  by  digging  out  the  rocks  to  a  depth  of  a  yard  or  four  feet 
over  the  whole  area,  and  making  a  retaining  wall  on  Claremont 
Avenue  to  hold  back  the  bank,  which  beautified  it  of  course  and 
cost  thousands  of  dollars. 


Mezirow 


It  was  under  those  circumstances  that  the  park  was  rehabilitated 
with  the  paths  that  are  there  now  and  underground  lighting  prepa 
rations  with  bronze  lamps,  and  the  planting  of  trees  which  have 
now  grown  up  and  are  quite  mature  after  all  these  years,  so  that 
the  little  park  really  is  a  delight. 

Of  course,  our  facade  opens  right  on  this  park.  And  the  students 
who  I  ive  in  this  bui  Iding  can  look  out  over  the  city  in  a  I  I  direc 
tions  because  of  its  being  on  a  height.   They  can  look  everywhere 
and  get  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  not  being  shut  in  in  a 
great  city  looking  at  a  blank  or  a  dirty  wall  three  feet  away. 

That's   a  very   unique  experience    in  New   York. 
CLaughterU 


Funds  Raised  For  Purchase  of  Site 


Edmonds:   Byard  Dodge  went  home  and  told  his  father  about  Harry  Edmonds 

and  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  and  how  it  had  developed  and  how  they 
had  to  have  a  building,  or  else. 

This  was  1919,  just  after  the  close  of  World  War  I.   The  economics 
of  the  world  were  in  chaos.   The  relief,  food,  and  needs  of  the 
world  were  momentous.   There  was  no  money  available.  Organiza 
tions  like  the  Y  and  the  Near  East  colleges,  which  the  Dodge 
family  had  fostered  for  generations,  were  in  distress. 

Nevertheless,  Byard  persuaded  his  father  and  his  brother  and  his 
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Edmonds:   cousin,  Frederick  Osborn,  and  his  aunt  to  get  up  $45,000  in  cash, 
of  which  Mr.  Dodge,  Sr.,  gave  $25,000.   With  it,  we  bought  those 
lots.   The  Central  Y  took  title  to  them  and  took  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance.   I  think  we  had  to  have  $125,000— that  was  the  sell 
ing  price — of  which  $45,000  was  cash. 


Lou  is  J a  I  I ade,  Arch  i  tect 


Ldmonds:   I  had  a  friend  named  Louis  Jallade,  who  had  built  more  dormitories 
for  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  man. 
He  was  a  Frenchman  who  had  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
He  had  come  out  of  the  Y  movement  himself.  We  were  close  friends. 

He  took  on  the  planning  of  that  building  without  any  thought  of 
compensation.  Of  course,  he  realized  that  if  it  went  through 
and  he  was  appointed  architect,  he  would  have  the  customary  per 
centage.   For  a  period  of  a  year  or  more,  he  made  his  plans. 
You'll  see  in  Mr.  Cook's  office  a  plan  of  the  house  he  made  for 
that  area. 

A  little  while  after  the  securing  of  the  land,  Mr.  Dodge,  Sr. 
invited  my  wife  and  me  to  his  home  in  Riverdale,  "to  celebrate 
the  securing  of  the  site."   It  was  a  real  achievement! 


Need  For  Additional  Funds 


Edmonds:  We  were  no  sooner  seated  at  dinner  than,  in  his  enthusiastic 
way,  he  said,  "Harry  Edmonds,  we've  made  a  great  beginning  in 
getting  that  land,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  you  can  have 
your  building.   You  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it." 


Driving  home,  I 
thinking  about. 


was  pretty  glum.  Mrs.  Edmonds  asked  what  I  was 
I  answered,  "Can't  you  guess?"  She  said, 


"You're  not  thinking  about  what  Mr.  Dodge  said,  are  you?" 

I  said,  "Of  course  I  am.   Look  at  our  hopes  from  his  point  of 
view.  He  is  one  of  the  most  generous  men  in  the  world,  but  he 
probably  feels  quite  poor  at  the  moment  because  he  has  given 
such  large  sums  to  the  Red  Cross  (a  million  dollars),  the  Near 
East  Relief  (a  million  dollars),  and  Near  East  Colleges  (half 
a  mi  I  I  ion  dol lars).   His  principle  source  of  income  is  in  the 
copper  industry  which  has  gone  through  a  bad  slump  since  the  end 
of  fhe  w<ir.   Most  of  the  mines  are  closed.   Who  am  I  to  say 
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Edmonds:   'nay1  to  Mr.  Dodge." 

Florence  Edmonds  then  made  one  of  her  characteristic  remarks 
which  was  a  prod  in  the  back  of  her  husband.   "Well,  there  must 
be  some  other  way.   It  is  for  us  to  find  it."  Brave  words  by  a 
courageous  woman.   This  remark  gave  our  problem  an  entirely  new 
aspect. 

In  thinking  who  might  help  us,  we  naturally  thought  first  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  for  several  Christmases,  eight  or 
ten,  had  had  large  parties  for  our  students  at  their  great  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion.   Attendance  was  always  limited  to  two  hundred, 
which  was  all  they  could  take  care  of.   Students  had  to  have 
cards  of  admission.   There  they  had  on  a  larger  scale  a  social 
gathering  which  was  similar  to  the  smaller  meetings  which  our 
friends  had  had  in  their  various  homes  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

At  that  time,  I  knew  my  foreign  students  by  name  and  country. 
I  remember  on  the  last  occasion  when  Mr.  Carnegie  was  alive,  he 
was  so  feeble  that  an  attendant  had  to  prop  him  up  and  help  him 
stand.  As  these  students  came  in,  I  would  introduce  to  Mr. 
Carnegie,  "Mr.  Chan  from  China,"  and  so  forth. 

Pretty  soon  I  saw  that  the  old  man's  eyes  began  to  sparkle  and 
I  wondered  what  he  was  thinking  about.   Finally,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "Young  man,  if  I  had  had  you  in  my  steel  business  in 
Pittsburg  fifty  years  ago,  you  would  have  been  a  great  help  to 


I  took  that  as  quite  a  compliment,  coming  from  him.   It  made  me 
more  zealous  than  ever  in  knowing  my  sheep  by  name.   But  when 
International  House  came  into  being,  the  numbers  got  beyond  me 
and  I  had  to  leave  off  remembering  names  except  for  a  few  leaders. 

Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  meantime  had  passed  away,  leaving  only  a 
comparatively  small  sum  to  his  wife,  though  in  his  lifetime  he 
had  given  away  millions  of  dollars  for  libraries,  education  and 
foundations.  Obviously,  there  was  to  be  no  help  from  this  source. 

Next  we  recalled  the  similar  interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtis 
James,  who  had  entertained  large  student  groups  in  their  beautiful 
Park  Avenue  house.   The  James  family  were  the  principal  bene 
factors  of  the  new  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  James  was  a 
yachtsman.  He  was  the  commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  Our 
hopes  of  help  from  him  were  frustrated  by  his  absence  on  a  world 
yachting  tour. 
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Mrs.  Wi I  lard  Straight 

Edmonds:   Then  we  thought  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.   Dorothy  Straight  was 

the  daughter  of  William  Whitney,  the  traction  magnate  of  New  York. 
She  had  become  interested  in  Willard  Straight  when  she  was  making 
a  tour  of  the  world  with  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Taft.  They  had 
met  Willard  Straight  in  either  China  or  Manchuria,  where  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  American  Consulate.  He  was  so  kind  in  show 
ing  them  around  that  she  was  attracted  to  him  and  married  him. 
They  came  to  New  York  and  he  became  a  partner  in  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company,  the  bankers.   He  was  in  charge  of  their  Oriental  Bureau. 

Mrs.  Straight  was  a  trustee  of  Teachers  College.   She  used  to 
come  there  often  and  it  was  there  that  we  got  hold  of  her  origi 
nally.   They  entertained  groups  of  our  students  who  made  a  trip 
to  their  country  home  in  Westbury,  Long  Island.   They  had  a 
beautiful  home  there.  Once  we  combined  a  visit  to  their  home 
with  a  visit  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  home  which  was  not  far  away. 

I  had  to  raise  the  money  in  support  of  these  foreign  secretaries, 
and  so  forth.   I  had  a  budget  now  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  to 
which  she  contributed.   She  came  to  several  of  our  Sunday  suppers, 
to  have  a  look  and  see  what  was  doing.   She  was  practical  minded. 
She  wanted  to  know  where  her  money  was  going  and  what  was  being 
done  with  it. 

I  decided  I  must  go  to  see  her.  Mr.  Straight  had  died  of  the 
flu  in  Europe  during  World  War  I.   I  called  on  her  with  confidence. 
She  lived  in  a  beautiful  home  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  Nineties, 
just  north  of  Mrs.  Carnegie's.   It  is  now  the  world  headquarters 
of  the  Audubon  Society.   It  is  a  beautiful  Georgian  type  of 
architecture. 

I  told  her  of  our  having  secured  the  site  and  the  work  was  mul 
tiplying,  and  that  the  colleges  really  were  interested  in  the 
extension  of  the  work  with  foreign  students.   They  recognized 
that  we  were  doing  this  very  well,  but  if  we  couldn't  go  on  and 
meet  the  future  obligation,  they  would  have  to  take  it  over. 

I  told  her  that  our  work  would  disintegrate  and  it  would  be  a 
pity.  We  had  a  site  but  we  were  looking  for  someone  who  would 
provide  the  building.   It  would  cost  perhaps  a  million  dollars. 
I  was  able  to  show  her  Mr.  Jal lade's  drawing. 

She  was  greatly  interested  and  believed  thoroughly  in  the  plan. 
She  said  that  she  indeed  would  like  to  provide  that  building. 
However,  her  income  at  the  moment  was  all  tied  up  in  the  erection 
of  the  great  Student  Union  at  Cornell  University,  Willard  Straight 
Hall,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband. 
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Edmonds:   She  suggested  that  she  give  a  tea  at  her  Fifth  Avenue  home,  in 
viting  all  the  potential  donors  in  New  York.   She  felt  that  if 
I  told  them  our  plans  they  would  surely  respond.   I  was  com 
plimented  but  I  didn't  think  I  alone  would  draw  a  crowd.   I  knew 
what  these  teas  were  like.   People  would  come  in  and  smile,  shake 
hands,  listen  to  some  speaker,  have  some  tea  and  cake,  but  would 
go  out  saying  "thank  you,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.   It  was 
good  publicity  though,  and  that  was  the  way  public  relations  were 
set  up  in  those  days.   You  then  had  to  write  letters  and  make 
cal Is. 


Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

Edmonds:  So  I  suggested  that  we  try  to  get  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  to  come 
as  guest  speaker  because  he  was  potentially  the  biggest  drawing 
card  in  New  York  at  that  time. 

Mezirow:   Where  was  he  a  minister  then? 

Edmonds:   He  didn't  have  a  church.   He'd  outgrown  his  church  in  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  after  twenty  years.   He  was  speaking  Sunday  mornings 
at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  12th  Street.   He  was  drawing  great  crowds.   That  pulpit  had 
been  empty  and  they  couldn't  find  a  Presbyterian  suitable,  and 
Fosdick  was  f  i I  I  ing  in. 

Every  Monday  morning,  the  papers  were  full  of  his  sermons  to  the 
exclusion  of  write-ups  about  other  churches.   Every  Wednesday, 
when  the  New  York  Presbytery  met  for  lunch  in  the  old  Fifth  Ave 
nue  Hotel,  you  can  imagine  what  "the  brethren"  said  about  "this 
Baptist  from  New  Jersey"  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit!   They  didn't 
like  it.   (Between  the  papers  of  Monday  morning  and  Thursday 
morning,  Fosdick  became  the  most  notable  and  controversial 
minister  in  New  York. 

He  had  known  of  our  work  for  foreign  students  and  had  spoken  at 
our  Sunday  suppers.   I  went  to  see  him,  told  of  our  plans  for  a 
building  and  of  the  tea  at  Mrs.  Straight's  to  raise  money.   He 
said  he'd  be  glad  to  come  and  speak  for  it. 

We  invited  a  houseful  of  people  to  Mrs.  Straight's  and  the  place 
was  packed.   Mrs.  Straight  opened  the  meeting  and  gave  her  guests 
a  warm-hearted  welcome  and  introduced  Mr.  Harry  Edmonds.   I  had 
the  job  of  telling  them  about  this  work  with  the  foreign  students, 
how  it  had  started,  what  it  did,  what  the  prospects  were,  and 
what  its  needs  were.  We  had  this  land  and  were  hoping  to  have 
a  building.   It  was  a  modest  sort  of  statement.   I  could  see 
they  were  interested. 
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Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row: 
Edmonds: 


Then  she  introduced  Harry  Fosdick,  who  stood  up  and  said  in 
effect  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  pieces  of  work 
in  the  world.   There  were  other  great  needs,  and  he  ennumerated 


them,  but  "this  need 
was  very  emphatic. 


we  must  meet,  and  we  must  meet  it  now!"  He 


We  crowded  into  the  dining  room  for  refreshments;  ever  so  many 
people  spoke  to  me  with  enthusiasm,  congratulating  me.  But  no 
one  came  forward  with  any  money  then  or  later,  not  a  penny. 

I  wonder  why. 

They  didn't  have  it.   Money  wasn't  available. 

What  to  do?  We  publicized  the  building  idea  among  the  students, 
outlining  the  features  of  the  building,  seeking  their  criticisms, 
how  many  would  like  to  live  in  it,  how  much  they  would  pay,  and 
so  forth.  We  had  our  plans  to  show  them,  by  Louis  Jallade.   His 
interest  and  help  had  really  put  wind  into  our  sails.   Interest 
and  pressure  were  mounting  but  no  sizeable  gifts  were  yet  in 
sight. 


First  Contact  With  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ,  1919 


Edmonds:   In  the  winter  of  1919,  we  had  been  trying  to  get  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  Earl  Hall  Sunday  supper,  where  we 
always  had  a  packed  house.  Our  maximum  there  was  three  hundred. 
It's  a  lovely  place,  the  auditorium,  with  its  domed  roof. 

I  was  acquainted  with  one  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  secretaries,  Billy 
Richardson,  who  had  been  a  roommate  and  classmate  of  his  at  Brown 
University.   Richardson  had  been  in  the  pastorate.   He  may  have 
been  the  associate  minister  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
where  the  Rockefellers  were  members. 

Mr.  Richardson  had  become  Mr.  Rockefeller's  secretary  for  his 
private,  small  philanthropies.  He  didn't  function  in  the  Founda 
tion  or  the  Institute  of  Medical  Research,  or  those  big  ones.   It 
was  a  personal  relationship  that  he  had  with  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

I  had  known  Richardson  for  years.   I  used  to  stop  in  and  tell  him 
of  my  work  among  the  students.  That  was  the  next  best  thing  to 
seeing  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  was  hard  to  see.   I  had  been 
talking  to  him  about  having  Mr.  Rockefeller  speak  at  a  Sunday 
supper.   He  knew  about  our  building  need.   He  had  always  said 
that  he  would  try  to  get  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  speak.  He  said  that 
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Edmonds:   I  had  been  very  patient  and  he  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 

would  enjoy  coming.   Rockefeller  was  going  to  give  a  speech  the 
following  Sunday  to  the  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  on  "the  meaning  of  Christmas."   Richardson  said 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  very  consciencious  about  these  talks 
and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  take  time  to  get  up  a  new  talk.   He 
asked  if  Rockefeller  could  give  the  same  talk,  on  "the  meaning 
of  Christmas,"  to  the  students.   I  said  it  would  be  most 
appropriate. 

Rockefeller  accepted.   I  felt  that  this  was  another  fork  in  the 
road.   Going  back  over  my  childhood  remembrances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  my  life  has  been  just  one  fork  in  the  road  after  another, 
where  I  have  been  pushed  forward  to  do  things  by  some  influences 
outsi  de  myse I f . 

I  wanted  everything  just  right  for  this  supper.   There  were 
always  two  or  three  students  who  were  a  little  over-aggressive 

in  wanting  to  come  to  the  speaker's  table.   I  had  to  see  to  it 
that  they  were  shunted  off  in  the  other  direction.   I  wanted  to 
surround  Mr.  Rockefeller  by  students  who  I  knew  would  make  the 
right  kind  of  an  impression.   So  I  was  particular  in  seating  them. 

I  didn't  plan  to  sit  at  the  table  myself,  although  I  usually  did. 

I  put  on  his  right  hand  a  man  named  Bakhtiar,  who  had  come  from 
Iran  in  1918,  two  years  before.   He  was  now  a  pre-medical  student. 
He  spoke  excellent  English  and  he  was  very  exuberant  and  articulate. 
I  had  great  confidence  in  the  impression  that  he  would  make. 


Rockefel I er  Interest  in  Foreign  Students 


Edmonds:  One  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  propensities  was  to  ask  questions  of 

those  around  him.   He  began  by  asking  Mr.  Bakhtiar — who  I  guess 
immediately  ingratiated  himself  into  Rockefeller's  interest — 
where  he  was  from,  if  he  had  a  government  scholarship,  a  scholar 
ship  at  Columbia.  This  man  from  Persia,  as  Iran  was  called  then, 
answered  "no"  to  both  of  these  questions,  saying  that  he  worked. 

This  was  right  up  Rockefeller's  alley.   He  was  the  richest  man 

in  the  world  and  had  always  lamented  that  he  had  been  born  with 

a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.   He  never  had  a  chance  to  get  close 
to  the  things  that  other  men  who  worked  did. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  Bakhtiar  what  his  work  was.   The  young  man 
said  that  he  ran  an  elevator  nights  in  Hart  I y  Hall.   "What  are 
you  studying?"  Rockefeller  asked.   "I'm  a  pre-medic,"  ho  answered. 
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Edmonds:   Again  my  stock  soared  because  of  his  interest  in  medicine.   The 
Rockefeller  interests  had  done  much  in  the  hookworm  disease  in 
the  south  and  in  South  America. 

Mezirow:   This  was  a  very  clever  maneuver. 

Edmonds:   Well,  it  was  providential.   Bakhtiar  didn't  know  too  much  about 
the  building  idea  because  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  making  a  liv 
ing.  He  did  a  good  job,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  work  being 
done  for  foreign  students. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  he  had  given  his  speech,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
lingered  around  shaking  hands  with  the  students,  very  agreeable, 
shy  but  he  was  inspired  by  the  occasion  and  seemed  loathe  to  go. 
I  was  letting  him  cruise  around.   I  had  other  thoughts  in  mind. 

At  this  time  for  the  last  several  years,  we  had  had  the  principal 
large  groups  entertained  at  the  Christmas  holiday  times  in  big 
homes.   While  the  American  students  were  away,  these  foreign 
students  were  stranded  in  New  York.  We  had  the  British  Empire 
students  go  to  the  James'  house,  the  Near  East  students  go  to 
William  J.  Shefflan's  house,  and  soon.   I  had  all  these  parties 
set  up  for  the  Christmas  holidays  since  this  was  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas,  except  the  Latin  Americans,  and  they  numbered 
about  sixty. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "I  can  see  he  is  interested  and  I  wonder 
if  I  should  ask  him  if  they  would  receive  those  Latin  American 
students."   I  argued  with  myself.   "Yes,  go  ahead."  "No,  you 
can  see  he  is  interested;  now  don't  tip  over  the  applecart  by 
goi  ng  too  f ar. " 

He  finally  came  up  to  me  and  thanked  me  for  inviting  him  to  such 
an  interesting  occasion.  And  I  asked  him!   He  listened  atten 
tively  while  I  explained  the  idea.   Then  he  said,  "No,  Mr.  Edmonds. 
Our  holiday  schedule  is  so  full  that  it  is  bulging.  Our  children 
are  coming  home  from  college,  and  I  don't  know  where  we  could  fit 
in  another  engagement.   Thank  you  for  asking  me,  and  goodnight." 


I  was  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  very  much  let  down, 
for  having  asked  him. 


I  kicked  myself 


Those  Sunday  suppers  took  all  the  wind  out  of  my  sails  every  time. 
I  was  responsible  for  putting  something  across  and  it  was  hard 
work.   I  had  a  committee  and  they  helped,  but  the  brunt  fell  on 
me.   The  morning  after  a  Sunday  supper,  I  was  down  and  out.   I 
didn't  get  to  my  office  sometimes  until  noon. 

This  time  I  got  there  about  eleven  o'clock.   There  was  a  message 
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Edmonds:   there  to  call  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office.   I  phoned  and  Mr.  Gumble 
answered.   He  said,  "Mr.  Edmonds,  have  you  made  any  arrangement 
for  the  entertainment  of  those  Latin  students?  No?  Well  then, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
having  them  in  their  home."   I  was  so  excited  about  this  un 
expected  turn  of  events,  I  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  home  to 
tell  my  wife.   Telephoning  would  not  suffice. 

The  invitations  to  the  Rockefeller  party  for  the  Latin  American 
group  were  mailed.   The  students  were  very  pleased.   The  date 
agreed  upon  was  a  couple  of  days  before  New  Year's.   Two  or 
three  days  before  the  party  was  to  come  off,  Mr.  Gumble  phoned. 
(My  heart  was  in  my  mouth.)   "Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocke- 
fel ler  forgot  that  on  the  afternoon  that  they  are  to  have  your 
students,  they  have  engagements  for  the  opera  in  the  evening. 
They  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  bring  your  young  friends  one 
hour  earlier,  at  four  o'clock,  instead  of  five  o'clock,  because 
they  would  like  to  have  plenty  of  time  and  not  be  hurried  with 
these  guests  from  abroad.   Could  you  do  that?" 

I  thought  a  moment,  considering  whether  there  was  still  time  to 
send  notices  to  the  students  of  the  change  in  the  hour,  and  then 
I  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Gumble,  we  can  do  that." 

Then  he  said,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  want  to  know  if  Mrs. 
Edmonds  and  you  would  be  good  enough  to  arrive  a  little  before 
the  time  set  so  that  you  will  be  there  to  introduce  their  guests 
to  them  as  they  come  in." 

"Yes,  thank  you  very  much,  we'll  be  there."  And  we  were. 

We  were  shown  up  to  the  drawing  room  on  the  second  floor. 
Promptly  at  four  o'clock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  came  in  and 
greeted  us.  Mr.  Rockefeller  engaged  Mrs.  Edmonds  in  conversation 
and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  came  to  me.   She  said,  "We  are  so  happy  to 
have  your  students  here  this  afternoon.   My  husband  has  told  me 
about  the  Sunday  supper  meeting,  of  how  thrilling  it  was  to  him 
to  meet  all  those  splendid  young  people  from  so  many  lands.   This 
is  a  wonderful  work  you  are  doing.   Tell  me  about  it." 

I  regarded  this  as  a  great  opportunity  and  I  talked  as  fast  as 
I  could,  for  I  knew  that  the  students  were  due  to  arrive.  Mrs. 
Edmonds  was  having  the  same  experience  with  Mr.  Rockefeller.   Sud 
denly,  I  realized  time  was  passing.   It  was  ten  minutes  after  four, 
then  four  fifteen.   I  looked  over  at  Mrs.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
fel ler,  both  of  whom  were  absorbed  in  conversation.   I  continued 
to  talk  with  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  trying  to  cover  up  the  embarrass 
ment  that  I  was  beqinninrj  to  feel  at  the  non-arrival  of  my  students. 
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Edmonds:  About  four  twenty,  Mr.  Rockefeller  came  over  to  me  and  said, 
"Where  are  your  students?"   I  said,  "I  don't  know."  He  said, 
"Can't  you  find  out?"  "Well,  I'll  try,"  I  said. 

You  can  imagine  my  discomfiture.   I  dashed  down  the  long  flight 
of  steps  to  the  ground  floor.   Through  the  glass  door  to  a  closet, 
I  saw  a  telephone.   It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  could  phone 
and  find  out  where  my  students  were.   It  was  rather  a  silly  idea, 
but  for  me  it  offered  an  escape  from  my  embarrassment. 

As  I  was  about  to  enter  the  phone  booth,  I  saw  a  student  being 
let  in.   I  dashed  up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  had  received  my  note 
about  the  change  of  hour.   Why  yes,  he  had.   I  was  still  agog, 
and  I  started  back  to  the  phone  booth  again,  when  I  noticed  a 
second  student  coming  in.   It  was  Pastorita  Flores,  the  secre 
tary  of  our  Latin  group.   She  was  from  Ecuador,  very  pretty  and 
a  most  eloquent  speaker.   I  put  my  question  to  her.  Had  she 
received  the  notice  about  the  change  of  hour?  "Yes,  I  did," 
she  said.   "Well,  where  are  your  students?  They're  a  half  hour 
late.': 

"Mr.  Edmonds,"  she  said,  "don't  you  know  that  it  is  an  old 
Spanish  custom  to  be  late?  Nobody  is  ever  on  time.   In  fact, 
whoever  is  the  latest  thinks  he  is  conferring  the  greatest 
honor  on  his  host." 

I  was  I i ke  a  drowning  man  clutching  for  a  straw.   I  ran  back 
up  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  thinking  these  young  people 
don't  care  a  hoot  if  they  keep  the  richest  man  in  the  world 
waiting  half  an  hour.  All  they  care  about  is  their  old  Spanish 
custom. 

However,  I  had  "found  out,"  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  asked  me  to, 
and  I  related  the  story  to  him.   He  started  to  frown,  then  his 
face  changed  to  a  smi le,  and  he  gave  a  hearty  laugh.  He  saw 
the  point  and  he  was  perfectly  delighted. 

I  told  him  two  students  had  arrived  and  doubtless  the  others 
would  be  along  shortly.   By  four  forty-five,  over  fifty  had 
come,  and  by  five  o'clock,  the  last  stragglers. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  made  a  most  cordial  little  address  of  welcome, 
then  introduced  some  musicians,  after  which  he  invited  us  to  the 
dining  room  where  we  sat  down  for  supper,  four  at  a  table.  When 
the  delicious  meal  was  finished,  our  host  asked  if  each  student 
would  please  stand  up  and  give  his  name,  his  country,  where  and 
what  he  was  studying  and  what  his  plans  were. 

I've  always  felt  that  those  Latin  students  were  raised  up  for 
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Edmonds:  this  particular  occasion.  They  were  bright,  intelligent,  at 
tractive  personally,  many  of  them  working  days  to  support  them 
selves  that  they  might  study  nights.  Their  responses  were 
precocious  and  eloquent,  sometimes  humorous,  and  contributed 
very  signally  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  interest. 

If  I  had  taken  each  student  aside  before  we  came  and  told  him 
what  was  in  my  mind,  to  be  careful  what  to  say  and  not  say,  it 
would  have  spoiled  the  occasion.  As  it  was,  it  was  spontaneous, 
and  real,  and  genuine,  and  had  its  effect. 

There's  an  anecdote  that  might  be  worth  recording  here.   When 
all  the  students  had  been  heard  from,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  "Has 
everyone  spoken?  We  don't  want  to  omit  anyone."  A  small  voice 
spoke  up  and  said,  "I  didn't  speak." 

Our  host  said,  "Well,  stand  up  and  tell  us  your  name."  i:My  name 
is  David  Rockefeller."   (He  was  perhaps  seven  years  old.) 

"Where  do  you  study?"  "At  the  Lincoln  School." 

"What  are  you  most  interested  in?"  The  little  voice  said,  "Rais 
ing  chickens."  His  business  was  being  financed  by  his  grandfather, 
the  elder  Rockefeller  in  his  nineties,  who  required  the  lad  to 
keep  an  exact  account  of  all  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  such 
as  what  he  paid  for  feed,  how  much  he  received  from  the  sale  of 
eggs  and  chickens  to  his  grandfather,  and  so  forth. 

Undoubtedly,  these  experiences  were  primary  to  his  later  career, 
studying  economics  at  famous  universities,  later  becoming  presi 
dent  of  Chase-Manhattan  Trust,  one  of  the  world's  largest  banks. 
And  he  served  ten  years,  succeeding  his  brother,  John  III,  as 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  I -House, 
New  York. 


Rockefeller  Involvement  With  Purchase  of  Site,  1921 


Edmonds:   Early  in  the  new  year,  Mr.  Rockefeller  invited  me  to  lunch  at 

the  White  Hall  Club,  at  the  very  tip  of  Manhattan  Island  over 
looking  New  York  harbor.   It  was  a  wonderful  vantage  point  from 
which  to  survey  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

He  said,  "I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  your  young  people. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a  I  I  about  your  work,  how  it  began,  what 
you  do,  what  your  hopes  and  plans  are." 
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Edmonds:   What  an  opportunity  for  a  young  man  in  his  late  thirties!   We 
talked  for  over  two  hours.   His  great  interest  inspired  me  to 
be  frank  and  tell  him  everything,  even  that  our  survey  indicated 
that  the  site  we  had  bought  was  only  half  large  enough,  that  we 
really  needed  the  land  all  the  way  through  from  Claremont  Avenue 
to  Riverside  Drive,  another  six  lots.   I  said  that  the  superlative 
character  of  the  project  we  were  considering  needed  to  have  a 
superlative  site  and  there  was  none  better  in  all  New  York.  He 
visualized  the  place  and  said  he  agreed  with  me  in  general,  and 
he  would  go  up  and  look  it  over. 

It  was  nearly  two  weeks  later  when  he  asked  me  to  come  to  his 
office.   He  said,  "I  have  been  up  to  see  your  site.   It's  splendid. 
I  agree  with  you.   We  must  secure  it  if  possible.   Is  it  still 
for  sale?  What  do  they  ask?  Who  are  your  brokers?" 

After  I  had  answered  his  questions,  he  said,  "Go  to  your  broker; 
don't  tell  him  whom  you  represent,  but  tell  him  you  are  prepared 
to  make  a  cash  offer  of  $175,000."   (We  had  paid  $125,000  for  the 
six  Claremont  lots.  We  needed  six  more  on  Riverside,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  on  each  avenue.) 

The  time  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   You  can  imagine  that 
I  flew  on  the  wings  of  Pegasus  to  the  Wall  Street  office  of  the 
Brown-Wheelock  Company.   I  said,  "Is  the  property  on  Riverside 
Drive,  adjoining  that  which  we  have  already  purchased,  still  for 
sale?"  "Yes."  "The  price?"  "$250,000." 

"Well,  will  you  tell  your  principal  that  I  am  authorized  to  make 
a  cash  offer  of  $175,000?"  "Oh,  I'm  sure  they  won't  accept." 
"All  right,  but  I  shall  appreciate  your  inquiring  anyway." 

By  then,  it  was  half  past  four.   I  took  the  subway  to  my  office 
at  Broadway  and  I  14th  Street.   Everyone  had  gone.   I  opened  my 
desk  and  there  was  a  pile  of  letters  for  me  to  sign.  On  top  of 
them  was  a  penciled  note  from  my  secretary.   "Brown-Wheelock 
phoned.  Your  offer  is  accepted." 

Mezirow:  That  must  have  been  a  fantastic  moment. 

Edmonds:   It  was!!   Then  there  ensued  a  series  of  interviews  and  letters 
in  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  expressed  his  desire  to  finance  the 
entire  project.   There  were,  of  course,  many  details  to  work 
out.  These  were  entrusted  to  a  committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  lawyer,  Raymond  Fosdick  (Harry's  brother);  our 
two  board  members,  Frederick  Osborn,  Cleveland  E.  Dodge;  and 
myself.  The  four  of  us  became  the  Building  Committee.   I  was 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  group.  My  engineering  training 
was  at  last  being  put  to  use. 
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V   INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE,  1921-1924 


Edmonds:   I  think  the  most  valuable  lesson  I  learned  in  college  was  to 

diagram  my  ideas.  Our  old  professor,  Mansfield  Merriman,  would 
not  permit  us  to  recite  on  the  simplest  problem  without,  as  he 
said,  drawing  a  "figger."  He  said  if  we  could  not  make  a  "pic 
ture"  that  was  understandable  to  someone  else,  we  did  not  under 
stand  the  problem  ourselves. 

It  might  be  such  a  simple  thing  as  what  is  a  straight  line? 
Draw  a  straight  line.   What  is  a  circle?   Draw  a  circle.   You 
must  make  a  picture  of  a  bridge  that  was  to  be  bui  It,  or  of  a 
roof.   You  had  to  work  into  the  picture  the  snow  load,  the  wind 
load,  the  dead  load,  and  all  the  other  loads  that  that  structure 
had.   It  could  be  illustrated  by  a  picture. 


Planning  of  a  Building 


Edmonds:   Here  was  my  opportunity  to  draw  a  picture  that  would  make  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  money  work  for  a  purpose. 

The  dozen  years  which  my  wife  and  I  had  put  in  evolving  the 
work  up  to  now  had  to  be  crystal! zed  into  steel,  stone,  and 
brick.  Our  intimate  association  with  our  several  thousand  student 
members  had  been  a  laboratory  experiment.   Really,  we  could  do 
this,  we  cou Idn't  do  that.  We  shoul dn't  do  that,  we  should  do 
this.   By  the  tr i a  I -and-error  method,  we  had  come  to  certain  con 
clusions,  which  we  wished  to  embody  in  this  building  that,  thus 
far,  had  no  counterpart  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  wasn't  a  matter  of  words  alone;  it  was  a  matter  of  drawing  a 
figure.   It  had  to  be  pictured  so  that  it  would  appeal  to  the 
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Edmonds:  building  committee,  the  architect,  and  the  firm  of  builders. 
I  was  right  in  the  middle,  holding  the  brush. 

The  material  equipment  was  to  be  built  around  a  curriculum  of 
activities,  a  program,  which  had  been  evolved  during  these  many 
years.  There  was  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  end  in  view.   In 
the  midst  of  all  these  practical  considerations,  these  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  This  great  new  building,  the  name  of  which 
was  not  yet  determinted,  was  to  have  esthetic  characteristics 
which  would  transcend  the  strictly  utilitarian. 

The  result,  as  Professor  John  Erskin  later  so  beautifully  des 
cribed  it:   "The  completed  building  and  the  activities  enshrined 
within  it,"  he  said,  "is  a  poem,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  and  a 
symphony,  all  in  one  piece."  Who  was  John  Erskine?  He  was  a 
professor  of  English  at  Columbia  University.   He  was  a  well-known 
author  of  books,  he  was  a  brilliant  pianist,  and  he  was  director 
of  the  Juilliard  Institute  of  Music.   So  he  knew  what  a  poern,  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  and  a  symphony  were. 


Unique  Features 


Edmonds 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds : 


I  wonder  now  if  we  should  talk  about  some  of  its  unique  features? 
You  see,  International  House  was  built  to  serve  a  purpose.   We 
made  extensive  studies  and  part  of  the  reason  for  its  success  is 
that  the  thing  we  created  has  functioned  in  the  way  we  had  planned. 

Was  that  architect  who  was  originally  involved  also  the  architect 
that  you  ultimately  used? 


Yes,  Louis  Jal lade? 
operation. 


Yes,  he  was.  He  continued  through  the  whole 


Obviously,  one  of  the  first  considerations  was  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  rooms — not  too  many,  not  too  few,  but  enough  that  would 
help  to  support  the  institution  financially  from  the  income  that 
we  received  from  them. 


Our  studies  revealed  that  a  room  for  a  student  would  have  to  be 
a  minimum  size  of  about  eight  feet  by  twelve  feet;  that's  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  space.   Each  room  had  to  be  equipped  with 
a  bed,  a  study  chair  and  a  table,  a  bookcase,  an  easy  chair,  a 
waste  basket,  a  light  in  the  ceiling,  and  a  student  lamp  on  the 
table,  with  an  adequate  closet  in  the  corner.   That  represented 
the  size  and  the  equipment  of  every  room. 
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Edmonds:  There  were  some  unique  features  that  we  installed  here.   For 
instance,  the  women's  rooms  all  had  running  water  and  a  wash 
basin  because  women  always  have  to  wash  their  stockings  or  their 
undies.   If  you  put  running  water  in  a  man's  room,  he  will  shave, 
but  he  won't  meet  his  next  door  neighbor  maybe  for  six  months. 
Whereas  if  you  require  these  men,  in  groups  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  to  go  to  a  common  place  to  bathe  and  shave,  they  will 
get  acquainted  immediately.  Men  are  more  reserved  and  not  so 
socially  inclined  as  women.   This  doesn't  work  with  the  women. 
The  women  may  have  their  little  wash  basins  there,  but  in  a  day 
or  two  they'll  meet  their  next  door  neighbor. 

The  object  was  not  merely  to  house  students  from  every  land,  but 
to  bring  them  close  together,  to  see  that  despite  their  racial 
and  national  differences  they  were  more  alike  than  they  were  dif 
ferent.   That  was  what  we  were  trying  to  do.   And  to  do  that,  we 
had  the  dormitory,  we  had  several  meeting  rooms,  and  we  had  the 
activities,  not  to  make  them  Americans,  not  to  make  them  Chris 
tians,  not  to  make  them  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  to  show 
them  that  the  world  is  one.   So  the  dormitory  rooms  were  a  part 
of  that  equipment. 

Another  element  to  be  considered  was  flexibility.   While  the 
sexes  were  quite  separated  here  and  no  student  could  gain  access 
to  the  other  side,  still  with  the  changing  numbers  of  students, 
especial ly  as  between  men  and  women,  we  had  to  have  such  arrange 
ments  that  space  could  be  thrown  from  one  side  of  the  building 
into  the  other  side  of  the  building. 

For  instance,  during  the  depression,  men  seemed  to  have  no  money 
and  they  couldn't  study.   Enrollments  of  men  declined  everywhere, 
whereas  women  went  right  on.  And  we  found  here  in  the  House, 
whereas  at  the  opening  of  the  House  about  one  quarter  of  the 
residents  were  women,  during  the  depression  we  got  up  to  more 
than  one-half  women.   We  were  able  to  take  care  of  that  by 
merely  opening  or  closing  certain  doors  in  certain  corridors. 
That  enabled  us  to  keep  our  House  full  at  all  times. 

If  there  had  been  lack  of  flexibility,  the  women's  space  would 
have  been  filled,  but  there  would  have  been  vacancies  in  the 
men's  side  because  they  didn't  have  money  to  come. 

We  knew  that  we  had  to  have  certain  other  rooms.   For  instance, 
we  had  to  have  a  commodious  auditorium  with  a  stage  and  lighting 
facilities  for  moving  pictures  and  whatnot,  where  we  could  have 
our  Sunday  suppers,  and  our  dances,  and  our  National  Nights,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  we  have  such  an  auditorium.   It  has 
features  that  were  copied  from  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  church  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.   Its  Palladian  windows,  its  paneled 
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Edmonds:  balconies,  its  beautiful  chandeliers  and  two  or  three  other 

features  are  replicas  of  her  church.   It  has  a  flat  floor,  of 


course.   But 
a  rep  I i  ca  of 


with  the  exception  of 
her  church. 


the  pulpit  and  the  pews,  it's 


Mrs.  Rockefeller's  Involvement  in  Planning 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 


Was  Mrs.  Rockefeller  involved  in  the  planning? 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  very  intimately  involved  in  everything  from 
the  very  beginning.   She  had  most  progressive  views.   She  wanted 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  beauty,  one  that  would  inspire  and 
up  I ift. 

We  were  criticized  for  putting  in  too  much  so-called  luxury.   We 
didn't  call  it  luxury,  she  didn't  call  it  luxury,  it  was  art,  it 
was  beauty.   Her  theory  was  that  where  you  surround  young  people 
in  an  atmosphere  of  art  and  beauty,  they  learn  to  appreciate 
what  they  have  and  will  wish  to  create  such  an  atmosphere  in 
their  homes  later. 

How  long  did  this  planning  period  take? 


Wei  I ,  it  took  us — Mr. 
'21 ,  and  it  opened  i  n 
bui Id  this  bui Id  ing. 
We  didn't  have  a  dead 
would  really  stand  up 


Rockefeller's  financial  interest  began  in 
'24,  so  it  took  us  three  years  to  plan  and 
Our  studies  were  very  minute  and  careful, 
line.   We  wanted  to  create  something  that 
through  the  years,  and  it  has.  All  through 


those  years,  there  have  been  very  few  changes. 

For  instance,  in  the  middle  of  the  women's  dormitory  on  River 
side,  we  had,  on  the  fifth  floor,  a  beautiful  social  room  for 
women  only,  where  they  could  come  down  in  their  kimonos  and  have 
tea  or  coffee,  and  things  like  that  that  girls  would  want  to  have. 

We  found  before  long  that  one  room  wasn't  sufficient;  one  cen 
trally  located  room  didn't  do  the  trick.   So  we  converted  that 
space  into  guest  rooms,  and  on  nearly  every  floor  in  the  corner 
of  the  building  we  created  a  little  social  room,  a  small  room, 
where  eight  or  ten  could  get  together  and  make  coffee  and  do 
things  like  that.   So  that  promoted  the  sociability  of  each  room 
better  than  the  single  larger  room  did. 

We  found  the  same  thing  was  true  on  the  men's  side,  where  we  had 
on  the  first  floor  a  beautiful  pine-paneled  room,  about  twenty- 
five  feet  square,  with  French  windows  looking  out  on  the  park, 
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Edmonds:  so  we  created  separate  gathering  places  on  nearly  every  floor  on 
the  men's  side.   The  big  room  is  now  used  as  a  study  and  place  of 
quiet.  But  a  I  I  the  other  rooms  have  functioned  as  they  were 
planned. 

Mezirow:   Do  you  remember  how  much  it  cost  to  build? 

Edmonds:   I  can't  remember,  but  the  figures  are  available.   I  think  it  cost 
about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  in  those  days.  Nowadays,  it 
would  cost  more  than  double  that. 

We  made  the  steel  strong  enough  to  add  four  stories  on  the  top 
between  the  towers  which  would  have  given  us  one  hundred  more 
rooms.   A  few  years  ago,  when  an  estimate  was  made  as  to  what 
that  would  cost,  we  found  that  it  would  cost  more  than  the  whole 
building  had  cost  in  1922-1924.   So  they've  never  been  built. 


YMCA  I nvo I vement 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 

Mezi  row: 
Edmonds : 


During  this  planning  period,  were  you  still  employed  by  the  YMCA? 

Oh  no.   I  gave  that  up  in  1922.   I  gave  all  my  time  afterwards 
to  International  House. 

How  did  the  YMCA  feel  about  this  sort  of  separation? 

I  don't  think  they  were  too  happy  about  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  on  the  inside  of  the  Y  who  knew,  men  like  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr. 
Osborn,  felt  that  it  was  an  adaptation  really  of  Y  ideas  to  a 
different  problem  than  the  general  Y's  had  had  to  face  in  the 
cities  and  among  the  students.   It  was  a  unique  problem,  and  a 
fine  adaptation  to  the  solution  of  that  problem.   I  think  they 
were  quite  reconciled  to  its  creation. 


Mezirow:  As  I  mentioned  before,  I  did  read  some  place  in  the  old  papers 
that  the  actual  title  to  the  land  is  vested  with  the  YMCA. 


Edmonds:  That  can  be  explained  in  this  way.  You  see,  this  was  a  new  pro 
ject.   Some  people  said:  this  won't  last;  conditions  will  change; 
the  students  may  not  continue  to  come  here,  or  you  may  have  un 
wholesome  incidents;  the  place  will  blow  up;  we  don't  know  what 
will  happen  to  it.   That  was  one  thing  to  be  considered. 
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Taxation — Non-Prof  it  Organization 

Edmonds:  Another  thing  was,  we  had  to  escape  taxation  from  the  city 

because  if  we  added  taxes  to  our  budget,  we  would  have  had  to 
add  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  third  more  to  our  rates,  which  would 

have  been  a  burden  to  the  students.   Our  room  rates  when  the 

House  was  opened  averaged  $5.50  a  week — a  week!   To  have  added 

two  or  three  dollars  more  a  week  in  those  days  would  have  been 
proh  i  b  iti ve. 

Here  were  two  considerations:  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  future 
of  the  movement  and  taxation.   Mr.  Wickersham  was  Attorney  General 
under  President  Taft.   After  the  Taft  administration,  he  retired 
to  New  York  and  practiced  law.   We  secured  him  as  our  first 
chairman.   Fortunately,  he  was  a  well-known  lawyer.   He  put  me 
on  the  stand  before  the  Tax  Commission  and  I  had  to  answer  his 
questions  as  a  witness  would  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  the  House 
was. 

It  was  for  the  improvement  of  students  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  were  studying  in  any  of  its  various  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  irrespective  of  nationality,  race,  religion,  or  sex, 
for  their  "improvement."   It  was  a  non-profit  organization  too. 
That  had  to  be  emphasized  very  clearly.   We  couldn't  make  money; 
that  was  one  of  our  problems.   If  we  had  a  little  surplus  of 
$100,  or  $1000,  we  had  to  use  it  up  for  something,  or  put  it 
aside  to  use  up,  but  it  couldn't  be  put  back  into  a  general  fund. 
It  had  to  be  spent;  the  budget  had  to  balance. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  the  future  and  the  security,  we 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  property  owned — the  land  and 
the  building — by  organizations  that  had  functioned  for,  let  us 
say,  one  hundred  years  in  New  York,  and  that  were  likely  to  be 
here  another  one  hundred  years.   But  not  a  university,  we  didn't 
want  to  a  I  ly  it  with  Columbia  University  which  was  large  enough. 

But  here  in  New  York  were  these  metropolitan  YM's  and  YW's,  and 
there  were  also  the  offices  here  of  the  international  work  of  the 
YM  and  YW.   Those  four  groupings  had  been  here  for  years  and 
were  likely  to  continue.   Even  if  our  place  blew  up  or  the  for 
eign  students  ceased  to  come,  then  they  could  decide  what  they 
wanted  to  do  with  the  property.   So  the  actual  title  to  the 
property  was  vested  in  them;  I  mean  to  say,  they  held  the  deed, 
but  they  leased  to  our  board  of  trustees  the  whole  enterprise 
for  a  do  I lar  a  year. 

I  was  asking  Howard  last  night  if  that  dollar  had  been  paid  and 
he  said  he  didn't  know.   I  said,  "You  had  better  look  it  up.   You 
might  surprise  those  Y  people  by  giving  them  a  few  dollars  that 
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Edmonds:   we  owe  them." 

This  fact  is  not  generally  known.   In  fact,  I'd  almost  forgotten 
it  myself,  until  you  asked  the  question. 

Mezirow:   Did  Howard  know  it? 

Edmonds:   Yes,  he  knew  it.   Howard's  pretty  smart. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 


Mezirow:  When  the  House  actually  opened  in  1924,  were  there  any  particular 
problems  involved  in  the  opening  that  you  recall?  Any  problems 
in  the  community  or  the  surrounding  neighborhood?  What  was  the 
reception? 

Edmonds:   I  would  say  the  opening  was — it  might  be  described  as  a  "golden 
honeymoon"  for  all  those  members  of  the  old  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
who  during  the  period  of  construction  had  been  enthused  over 
this  building.   Some  had  been  unable  to  live  here,  they'd  gone 
home  because  they  had  finished  their  courses,  and  some  did  move 
in. 

It  was  ecstatic,  the  feeling  was  one  of  almost  indescribable  joy 
and  satisfaction,  that  here  we  were  in  this  beautiful  canopy 
that  had  been  created  for  them.   To  have  dreamed  such  a  dream 
and  to  have  seen  it  come  to  pass  in  one's  own  lifetime  is  beyond 
anything  which  one  might  aspire  to  or  hope  for. 

It  was  a  creative  consumation,  utterly  impossible,  however,  ex 
cept  for  the  response  which  it  met  in  the  hearts,  and  for  the 
most  wonderfully  generous  financial  backing,  of  its  donors,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

This  announcement  which  my  wife  wrote  for  the  opening  in  September, 
1924,  was  posted  in  all  the  elevators: 

I  am  International  House.   I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
students  of  the  world  that  they  may  live  together  and 
grow  in  understanding.   I  am  built  as  a  canopy  for  an 
adventure  that  had  its  beginning  in  a  friendly  greeting 
to  a  lonely  student,  which  has  widened  into  a  world 
brotherhood.  Therefore,  I  am  not  a  beginning  but  a 
fulfil Iment. 
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React  i  on  of  the  Commun I ty 


Edmonds:   As  to  the  community,  I  think  the  intelligentsia  were  happy  about 
it,  of  course,  because  there  had  been  publicity  in  regard  to  what 
it  was.   As  to  the  lay  community,  where  these  large  cooperative 
twenty-story  buildings  are  east  of  Broadway,  that  was  a  slum, 
more  or  less.   There  was  one  street,  LaSalle,  between  Broadway 
and  Amsterdam,  that  was  one  hundred  percent  Irish.   You  couldn't 
get  a  Jew  or  a  Scandinavian,  or  a  German  or  an  Italian  in  there 
with  a  shoe  horn.   Those  people  regarded  that  as  Little  Ireland. 

I  sat  out  in  front  of  the  park  one  Sunday  morning  and  heard  two 
of  these  Irishmen  discussing  what  this  building  was  all  about. 
Of  course,  it  was  in  pretty  low  key,  along  the  line  that  this 
fellow  Rockefeller  had  built  this  building  for  these  unmention 
able  Chinamen  and  other  people  from  all  over  the  world.   "What 
the  hell  good  were  they  anyway?"   It  was  along  that  line.   But 
their  opinions  didn't  matter  after  all;  they  didn't  count. 


Schools  Served 


Mezirow:  Most  of  the  students  were  not  at  Columbia,  were  they? 

Edmonds:  Probably  the  majority  of  them  were.  That  would  include  Teachers 
College,  of  course,  and  Union  Seminary.   But  not  Barnard  College. 
I -House  was  planned  for  graduate  students,  for  older  students, 
and  there  weren't  more  than  one  or  two  Barnard  girls  a  year 
here.  There  had  to  be  reasons  for  that,  perhaps  because  they 
were  foreign  rather  than  American. 

Of  course,  there  were  students  from  Juilliard.   That  has  always 
been  an  important  part  of  our  field.   They  have  aided  us  very 
much  in  what  they  have  contributed  to  the  House  in  music  and  art. 

There  was  the  Jewish  School  of  Theology.  There  were  the  pro 
fessional  schools  too.  We  had  a  few  doctors,  a  few  scientists, 
and  we  had  students  from  Brooklyn  and  University  Heights — from 
all  over.   It  was  metropolitan.   I  think  the  records  will  show 
that  there  has  always  been  a  representation  from  thirty  to  forty 
local  institutions  a  year. 

Mezirow:  They  just  commute  to  their  schools  from  here? 

Edmonds:   Yes.   It  was  a  good  location.   They  could  get  on  the  subway,  go 
north  or  south. 
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Early  Staff 


Mezirow:   What  about  the  early  staff,  the  first  board  of  directors?  How 
were  they  chosen? 

Edmonds:  The  early  staff  was  a  hold-over  from  the  staff  of  the  old  Cos 
mopolitan  Club,  with  the  exception  of  several  who  had  to  attend 
to  the  business. 

We  came  near  the  completion  of  the  building  in  the  spring  of 
1924,  or  the  late  autumn  of  1923,  when  the  building  committee 
said,  "Now,  Harry,  what  about  your  budget?  You  haven't  pre 
sented  any  operating  budget."   I  said,  "I've  been  thinking  about 
that  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  do  something  about 


I  went  off  to  Atlantic  City  and  spent  a  week  all  by  myself.   I 
drew  up  a  budget,  and  brought  it  back  and  presented  it.  Mr. 
Osborn  said,  "I  don't  see  any  business  manager  here.   Who  is 
going  to  manage  this  thing?"   I  said,  "I  thought  perhaps  I  could 
in  addition  to  my  duties,  with  some  assistance.   It  would  be 
quite  an  item  to  have  a  man  giving  himself  exclusively  to  the 
operation  of  the  place." 

He  said,  "This  is  going  to  be  a  little  world  village  all  by 
itself,  a  thousand  members  living,  and  going  and  coming.   We 
don't  want  you  to  waste  your  time  running  the  material  aspects 
of  it.   We  want  you  to  be  able  to  be  free  to  think  up  new  ideas 
and  develop  the  larger  aspects." 

So  we  had  to  have  a  Controller.   This  turn  has  proven  to  be  very 
important  because  if  you  saddle  on  the  director  the  responsibility 
of  a  very  large  budget  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he's  apt 
to  be  smothered  and  have  no  time  left  for  the  larger  aspects.   So 
we  brought  over  our  old  staff  and  we  took  on  a  few  new  people 
to  do  the  business  side  of  the  thing  and  that  was  our  staff. 


Student  Counci I 


Edmonds:    I  might  say  that  we  could  have  had  the  activities  all  cut  and 
dried  and  ready — the  staff  could  have  arranged  them — for  the 
students  to  swallow  when  they  came  in  here,  but  that  wasn't 
our  psychology.  Our  psychology  was  to  let  the  needs  and  the 
wishes  of  the  students  rise  to  the  surface,  and  let  them  get 
together  and  put  the  activities  into  operation. 
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Edmonds:   A  great  aid  to  that  was  our  Student  Council.   This  was  a  little 
democracy  that  we  were  creating.   On  the  American  election  day, 
in  November,  we  had  an  election  at  the  House  by  nationalities. 
For  instance,  the  larger  groups  would  get  together,  but  no  group, 
no  matter  how  large,  could  have  more  than  three  members  on  the 
central  student  committee.   If  there  were  two  hundred  Chinese  and 
two  hundred  Americans,  each  group  could  have  only  three  members. 
That  was  an  arrangement  to  keep  large  groups  from  controlling 
the  Counci I . 

As  I  remember  it,  a  national  group  that  had  seven  members  could 
have  one  representative  on  the  Council.   Groups  that  didn't  have 
seven  members  could  combine  with  other  groups  and  have  seven 
members  to  represent  two  or  three  countries.   So  in  that  way,  wo 
had  all  nationalities,  including  the  American,  represented. 

We  had  developed,  and  there  had  accumulated,  a  tradition  of  ac 
tivities  through  the  years.  These  were  to  be  refloated  each  year 
as  we  came  into  the  House.   You  see,  with  a  new  student  body  there 
would  be  a  certain  number — perhaps  half  of  the  year's  student  body 
had  lived  here  last  year,  and  the  other  half  would  be  new.   So  the 
activities  would  flow  along  according  to  tradition  and  there  was  a 
minimum  staff. 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 

Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 


The  students  didn't  have  the  time  to  execute  all  the  detailed  ar 
rangements  for  dances,  Sunday  suppers,  and  National  Nights,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.   We  had  a  small  staff  that  was  developed 
as  time  went  on  to  make  the  detailed  arrangements  which  were  ap 
proved  by  the  Student  Council.  And  that's  the  way  it  functioned. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  staff  to  have  presented  the  plan 
at  Student  Council  meetings  and  said,  "Here  it  is.   What  do  you 
think  about  it?   Approve?"   ''Yes,  we'll  do  it."  But  we  didn't 
want  to  do  it;  we  wanted  them  to  do  it  because  that  brought  them 
together.   That  promoted  the  whole  purpose  of  the  organization: 
understand! ng. 

And  they  were  also  getting  what  they  wanted. 

Yes.   They  were  more  pleased  getting  it  that  way  than  if  we  had 
presented  it  to  them  all  served  up  ready  to  eat,  you  see. 

Is  it  still  run  that  way? 


Yes,  the  same  way. 

At  that  time,  1924,  of 
were  days  when  men  didn't 
was  monolithic.   That  has 


course,  those  were  conservative  days.   Those 
visit  women's  dormitories.   Their  house 
now  changed  throughout  the  whole  country 
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Edmonds:   and  the  world.   Our  House  has  changed  also. 

I  should  say  that  probably  we  were  the  first  student  house  in  the 
world  that  had  men  and  women  together  in  the  same  building.   We 
were  among  the  first  to  open  it  up  and  broaden  it,  and  make  it 
less  formal.   I  am  delighted  to  see  them  so  informally  dressed 
here.   A  man  wouldn't  have  dared  come  down  to  dinner  in  the  old 
days  without  a  jacket  or  a  necktie.  Now  he  comes  just  as  he  would 
in  his  own  home.   Girls  do  the  same,  of  course.   I  think  it  gets  a 
little  extreme  nowadays,  but  that  will  correct  itself  as  time  goes 
on.   They've  carried  on  the  changes  here  with  some  restraint  and 
some  rhyme  and  reason.   This  is  quite  an  intelligent  group  here, 
I  think. 


Staff  Salaries 


Mezirow:  How  about  the  salaries  of  the  staff?  Were  they  adequate? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  they  were  adequate,  yes.   They  were  perhaps  a  bit  below  com 
parable  jobs  in  business  but  they  were  adequate.   I  think  the 
workers  had  the  added  compensation  of  the  joy  and  pleasure  of 
working  in  such  a  worthwhile  enterprise. 


Use  of  l-House  by  Religious  and  Political  Groups 


Mezirow:  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  House  about  the  use  of  the  House  by 
religious  and  political  groups: 

Edmonds:   We  were  very  broad-minded  about  that,  provided  they  didn't  try  to 
evangelize  or  enroll  our  members  in  their  enterprises.   There  was 
no  religious  propaganda  here  for  the  Christians,  or  the  Moham 
medans,  or  Buddhists,  or  anyone.   But  if  a  group  of  dedicated 
Chinese  Christians  wanted  to  have  a  little  meeting  by  themselves, 
we  were  very  hospitable  to  that  idea.  We  permitted  them  to  post 
a  notice  of  their  meeting  if  they  wanted  to  invite  other  people 
to  come.   And  some  people  did  come.  We  didn't  let  them  go  out 
and  tap  on  doors  and  say,  "Come  to  our  meeting  tonight." 

Nothing  happened,  comparable  to  that,  along  political  lines.   We 
didn't  want  to  make  these  students  Democrats  or  Republicans.  We 
didn't  want  to  make  them  over  into  Americans.   We  wanted  them  to 
be  themselves,  get  the  best  they  could  scoop  up  from  the  American 
way  of  I  if e. 
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Edmonds:  Why  did  they  come  here?  They  came  with  scholarships  to  study 

this  and  that.   But  these  students  from  abroad  who  were  flocking 
here  in  increasing  numbers,  and  up  to  this  day  have  almost  in 
undated  our  universities  and  colleges,  why  do  they  come  here? 

They  want  to  see  this  unique  America  that  has  developed  from  the 
days  of  the  Puritans.   In  order  to  do  that,  they  have  to  study 
its  history  and  study  its  contemporary  life.  We  must  help  them 
but  not  coerce  them. 

Now,  they  get  their  history  and  they  get  all  these  other  things; 
if  they  want  to  definitely  study  American  life,  let's  say,  they 
do  that  in  college,  not  here.  We  don't  have  classes  for  that 
purpose  here.  The  concept  here  is  to  bring  them  together  to  show 
that  they  are  one.  Man  is  one. 

Why  has  he  been  differentiated  into  these  different  nations  and 
races?  That  goes  back  over  a  period  of  millions  of  years,  to  the 
Stone  Age  and  before,  when  these  animals  that  emerged  and  were 
called  men,  were  separated  from  one  another  by  oceans  and  moun 
tains.   Little  groups  of  them  grew  up  and  had  different  colors. 
But  they  were  all  human  beings.  They  were  all  born  and  conceived 
in  the  same  way.   They  grew  and  developed  from  children  into 
adults.  They  had  universal  emotions  of  love,  of  propagation,  of 
eating,  of  death.   They  were  all  alike.   They  were  all  more  alike 
than  they  were  different. 

That  was  what  we  wanted  to  show  them  here.   So  that  that  would 
contribute  to  the  doing  away  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  mis 
understanding,  and  war  in  the  world.  We  were  trying  to  propagate 
brotherhood  and  peace.  And  we  could  only  do  that  through  their 
coming  together  and  getting  to  know  each  other. 

When  they  came  here,  what  did  they  bring?  They  brought  their 
suitcases  with  books  and  clothing,  but  they  brought  also  a  whole 
set  of  ideas  that  they  had  about  the  rest  of  the  world.   It  was 
mostly  based  on  ignorance  and  prejudice.   For  instance,  here  is 
a  man  who  comes  from  France.  He's  put  in  a  room  next  to  a  German. 
When  he  finds  that  out,  he  wonders  how  he  can  live  in  a  room  next 
to  a  barbarian.  Why  did  he  get  the  idea  that  the  Germans  were 
barbarians?  Was  he  born  with  that  idea?  Did  he  inherit  it  from 
his  mother  and  father  because  they  had  it?  No,  it  was  transferred 
from  them,  or  from  his  professors,  or  from  the  history  books. 

You  can't  blame  him  for  having  that  idea  because  Germany  had  in 
vaded  France  three  times  in  a  hundred  years,  so  perhaps  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  think  of  them  as  barbarians.  But  if  he 
was  forced  to  go  down  the  ha  I  I  to  the  common  pond  where  he  had 
to  meet  the  Germans,  and  the  Italians,  and  the  Indians,  and  the 
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Edmonds: 


Chinese,  and 
there.   They 


they  all  had  to  get  together  and  bathe  and  shave 
saw  that  they  were  all  men,  they  were  all  alike, 


and  they  weren't  different. 

Gradually,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  with  that  consideration 
plus  the  activities  that  went  on  here,  plus  meeting  in  the  re 
fectory  for  their  meals,  there  grew  this  concept  of  universal 
brotherhood.   And  they  said,  this  is  wonderful!  Why  haven't  we 
known  about  this  before?  All  right,  we'll  have  to  go  back  and 
put  it  into  practice. 

I've  seen  it  work.   I  went  to  luncheon  some  years  ago  in  Paris 
with  a  Syrian.  Most  of  his  life  since  he  left  here,  he's  been  a 
professor  at  the  American  University  in  Beirut,  a  professor  of 
education  who  has  been  instrumental  in  inaugurating  educational 
programs  al  I  over  the  Near  East.   But  at  the  time  I  had  luncheon 
with  him,  he  was  a  member  of  UNESCO  in  Paris. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  met  some  of  the  alumni  of  International 
House  there.   "Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "there  are  quite  a  number  here; 
we  meet  occasionally.  We  meet  in  some  of  our  official  activities." 

"For  instance,"  he  said,  "a  group  of  us,  half  a  dozen  or  more, 
came  together  recently  on  some  problem.  On  the  face  of  it,  we 
thought  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  solve.  We  thought  it  would 
take  us  a  week  or  ten  days.   Much  to  our  surprise,  it  was  resolved 
in  two  or  three  days.   And  we  said  to  one  another,  'How  come?  How 
did  this  happen?'" 

Well,  when  they  analyzed  that  situation,  they  found  that  half  of 
the  number  that  were  meeting  had  lived  in  International  House,  so 
they  had  developed  this  idea  of  tolerance,  you  see,  and  understand 
ing,  free  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.   So  that's  the  way  it  works. 


Assistance  For  Student  Problems 


Mezirow:   Did  you  have  any  facility  to  handle  personal  and  financial 
problems  of  students? 

Edmonds:  Yes.   There  are  members  of  the  staff  now  that  do  that.   With  the 
increase  of  foreign  student  population  in  America,  those  problems 
seemed  to  have  multiplied. 

They  come  here  with  starry  ideas  about  money  growing  on  trees  and 
being  easily  available.  Then  some  come  from  some  countries  where 
it's  demeaning  to  work.  If  they  need  to  work,  we  get  employment 
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Edmonds:   for  them,  like  waiting  on  tables,  working  in  a  home,  where  it 

may  mean  washing  dishes,  doing  washing  for  children.   They  regard 
this  as  menial  work  which  would  have  stamped  them  as  inferior 
peop I e  at  home . 

We  have  to  develop  educational  processes  which  try  to  change  that 
attitude.   That  in  itself  is  a  contribution  to  them  and  their 
future,  if  we  can  do  it.   Yes,  I  would  say  we  have  almost  special 
ists  here  to  handle  all  the  phases  of  problems  that  develop  and 
that  we  try  to  pass  over  to  them. 

Mrs.  Edmonds  and  I  were  asked  to  help  students  solve  their  problems 
in  various  ways.   If  they  were  of  a  specific  character  so  that  we 
couldn't  help  ourselves,  like  room  and  employment,  we  would  send 
them  to  members  of  the  staff  who  could  help  them.   If  they  were 
along  personal  matters  that  they  didn't  want  to  talk  to  other 
staff  members  about  but  felt  confident  in  speaking  to  us,  they 
would  do  it. 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  young  women  used  to  come  to  me,  and  the 
young  men  went  to  her.   I  remember  Mrs.  Edmonds  once  said,  "I 
don't  like  it  that  these  young  women  go  to  you."   I  said,  "Well, 
I  don't  like  it  that  all  the  men  go  to  you  either.  How  come?1' 
Isn't  that  funny?  LLaughter] 

I  can  give  you  some  instances.   A  Russian  girl  came  to  me  one 
day.   She  was  not  a  girl;  she  was  mature — she  must  have  been 
thirty-five.   She  had  a  scholarship  from  U.S.S.R.   She  came  into 
my  office  and  shut  the  door.   I  thought,  "Urn,  what's  happening 
now?" 

She  said,  "I  need  your  advice.   I  want  to  get  married." 

I  said,  "Who's  the  lucky  man?"  She  said,  "Well,  he's  one  of  my 
Russian  colleagues,  and  he  has  a  scholarship  here."  And  she  men 
tioned  his  name  and  of  course,  I  knew  him.   So  I  said,  "When  do 
you  want  to  get  married?  When  you  get  home?" 

"No,  I  want  to  get  married  right  now." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you've  finished  your  course,  haven't  you?  You're 
going  home?"  "Yes."   I  said,  "Well,"  and  I  happened  to  know,  "this 
other  man  has  another  year  here." 

"Yes,  that's  true."   I  said,  "That  doesn't  seem  very  logical  to  me 
because  you  go  home,  he  stays  here,  you  might  have  a  child,  you 
might  never  see  him  again." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that's  what  I  want  to  have,  a  child." 
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Edmonds:   "Oh,"  I  said,  "now  that's  a  crazy  idea.   Do  you  want  to  separate 

the  father  from  the  child?  You  don't  know  whether  you'll  ever  see 
him  again.   You're  just  going  off  too  soon  on  this  thing.  Hold 
up,  put  on  the  brakes.   It  doesn't  seem  reasonable  to  me." 

That's  the  way  I  talked  to  her.   I  suppose  Mrs.  Edmonds  had  to 
meet  certain  problems  like  that  with  the  boys.   I  don't  know. 

I  know  when  we  went  off  around  the  world  in  '28,  there  was  a  girl 
here,  an  American  girl,  whose  father  was  the  head  astronomer  of 
the  National  Observatory  in  Washington.   She  became  very  intimate 
with  a  young  .  .  .  not  a  young  man,  but  a  student  from  India.   He 
was  an  older  man.   He  went  around  with  a  frock  coat  at  a  time 
when  those  were  considerably  out-of-date.   And  he  had  a  mustache, 
very  uncommon  then.   And  he  gave  the  impression  of  not  being  all 
there. 

She  became  interested  in  him  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the 
staff  picked  up  the  situation  and  said  that  I  had  to  enter  into 
it.   So  I  called  her  in  one  day  and  talked  to  her  about  it.  Oh 
yes,  she  was  very  much  interested  in  him  and  would  like  to  marry 
h  im. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  man  is  a  very  poor  man,  and  India's  a  very 
poor  country,  and  if  he  takes  you  home,  have  you  anticipated  the 
life  that  you  would  be  living  there?"  I  said,  "You  might  have  a 
whole  lot  of  little  children  and  how  would  you  survive?" 

She  replied,  "I  hadn't  thought  of  that,  I  hadn't  thought  about 
that  at  all."   I  said,  "You'd  just  better  forget  this  fellow." 

She  said,  all  right,  she  would.   So  I  talked  to  her,  like  a 
father  would  talk  to  his  daughter. 

We  went  off  around  the  world,  and  when  we  returned  in  three  or 
four  months,  we  found  that  she  had  married  a  Filipino,  who  had 
deserted  her.   So  I  looked  into  that  situation  again  and  found 
that  he  was  a  very  lively  fellow  who  had  taken  advantage  of  her 
and  disappeared.   She  wasn't  in  trouble,  but  she  was  a  deserted 
wi  fe. 

So  I  got  hold  of  her  again  and  we  talked  the  situation  over,  and 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  she  said  that  these  dark-skinned  men 
had  a  certain  fascination  for  her  that  she  didn't  seem  able  to 
avoid.  Of  course,  she  was  a  case  for  a  psychiatrist.   I  went  as 
far  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  she  went  off  and  dis 
appeared.   I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  her. 

But  those  cases  appear  on  the  surface.  They  emerge  and  the  staff 
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Edmonds:  has  to  deal  with  them  as  best  they  can.   If  they  can't  deal  with 
them,  they  send  them  to  somebody  who  can,  either  a  minister  or 
psychiatrist  or  a  professor,  somebody  that  will  help  them. 


Percentages  of  American  Students 


Mezirow:  What  was  the  percentage  of  American  students  and  foreign  students? 
Was  it  about  half  and  half?  Did  you  have  trouble  because  there 
were  too  many  American  students  who  wanted  to  move  in? 

Edmonds:   Why  did  we  have  American  students  in  the  first  place?  Why 

shouldn't  this  be  an  enterprise  exclusively  for  foreign  students? 
Because  their  purpose  in  coming  to  America,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 


is  partly  academic,  but  it's 


gi nni ng 

and  how  better  could  they  understand  America  than  to 

their  own  contemporaries  who  are  American  students? 


partly  to  understand  America, 
do  it  through 


As  far  as  possible,  we  try  to  select  the  Americans  with  great  care. 
"Why  are  you  coming  here?  Because  you  want  a  good  room  at  a 


mi  n i mum 
to  I i  ve 


price?" 
here." 


"Well,  yes."  "Well,  then  you're  not  the  one 


But  if  you're  studying  international  problems  or  you  plan  to  live 
abroad,  or  go  abroad,  or  work  abroad,  serve  abroad,  you'll  have 


a  point  of  view  to  contribute  here. 
I i  ke  to  have. 


Those  are  the  people  we 


How  to  avoid  having  too  many  of  them?  Well,  I  spoke  of  flexibility, 
You  have  to  have  flexibility,  not  only  in  building,  but  in  staff 
and  other  things,  in  things  like  how  many  Americans  to  have  in 
proportion  to  the  foreign  students.   So  we  had  at  that  time  be 
tween  one  quarter  and  one  third,  depending  partly  on  the  pressure 
of  the  foreign  students. 

Now,  in  the  other  Houses  in  the  west,  notably  in  Chicago,  I  re 
member  the  president  of  the  university  said,  "Oh,  you  should  have 
fifty  percent  Americans  at  least,  because  they  need  the  thing  as 
much  as  the  foreign  students  do."  Well,  that  was  just  another 
point  of  view. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  how  many  women.  Again,  we  were 
between  one  quarter  and  one  third  depending  on  the  demand.   But 
we  had  flexibility  so  that  we  could  take  more  women  if  there  were 
certain  reasons  for  it,  and  these  percentages  were  apt  to  change 
in  the  summertime  when  the  winter  students  had  gone  away  and  the 
summer  school  people  were  here.  There  were  apt  to  be  less  foreign 
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Edmonds:  students  and  more  Americans  so  we  had  the  flexibility  there  to 
apply. 


Selection  Methods 


Mezi  row: 


Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row: 
Edmonds: 


How  were  students  actually  selected  to  live  in  the  International 
House?  You  must  have  had  many  applications. 

They  have  to  make  applications  and  they  have  to  show  their  college 
credentials,  their  enrollment  credentials,  in  the  colleges  in  which 


they  are  studying.   They  can't  simply  come  in 
student  at  so-and-so." 
They  have  to  show  their 


We  don't  have  to  take 
enrol Iment  papers. 


and  say,  "I  am  a 
their  word  for  it. 


You  still  must  have  had  more  applications  than  you  had  rooms? 

Oh  yes,  and  we  sti I  I  do.   There  is  a  department  of  the  staff 
that  is  very  important,  the  Department  of  Admissions.  Obviously, 
that's  something  that  students  can't  do.  They  haven't  the  time 
to  do  it.   You  have  to  have  a  person  here  all  the  time  who  is 
skilled  in  that  work  with  her  assistants,  typists  and  whatnot. 
But  as  time  goes  on,  that  work  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Student  Council,  as  to  how  it's  done  and  why  it's  done,  and  it 
has  to  be  done  with  their  knowledge  and  approval.   And  perhaps 
little  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  a  result  of 
their  interests  and  their  ideas. 


Mezi row:   I  suppose  you  had  the  cooperation  of  the  housing  offices  at 
various  universities. 

Edmonds:  Yes,  of  course,  we  did.   Early  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  days,  we 
had  an  Advisory  Committee,  as  we  called  it,  of  which  Frederick 
Osborn  was  the  chairman.  We  had  representatives  from  some  of  the 
principal  institutions  from  which  our  students  came. 

One  of  our  outstanding  trustees  was  Professor  Paul  Monroe  of 
Teachers  College,  who  was  well-known  and  a  great  man  in  the  edu 
cational  world.  He  lived  in  Yonkers,  but  he  came  here  frequently. 
He  spoke  nearly  every  year  at  Sunday  supper.   He  had  a  great  in 
fluence,  and  was  of  great  help  in  the  development  of  the  whole 
enterprise,  from  the  early  days  through  and  up  to  and  including 
the  House. 

There  was  Hamilton  Holt  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Independent 
Magazine.   That  would  be  the  predecessor  of,  you  might  say.  Time. 
He  was  an  old  Yale  man  and  very  interested  in  young  people.   He 
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Edmonds:  was  active  and  he  was  our  treasurer.   And  so  it  went,  down  the 
I  ine. 

That  advisory  group  was  the  predecessor  group  ot  our  Board  of 
Trustees.  We  had  a  Student  Counci I  at  that  time  and  we  had  our 
staff. 


Food 


Mezirow:  Do  you  remember  any  particular  problems  in  the  early  days  of 
House?  Business  management  problems  or  program  director's 
problems? 


the 


Edmonds:  No,  I  don't,  except  that  one  of  our  perennial  problems,  I  should 
say,  was  the  question  of  food.   It's  very  difficult  to  devise 
food,  a  menu,  that  will  be  pleasing  to  every  group  that  has  had 
so  many  different  backgrounds.   Each  year  usually  at  some  time 
there  comes  to  the  Student  Counci I  protests  about  not  enough  of 
this,  or  too  much  of  that,  and  prices  are  too  high,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  and  sometimes  I ittle  groups  have  gone  off  and  had 
di  scuss  ions. 

I  remember  one  that  wanted  to  be  far  removed  from  the  scene,  so 
they  went  to  Jersey  City  and  met  in  a  pub  over  there,  a  dozen  or 
so  of  these  students,  to  discuss  the  food  of  International  House. 
They  discussed  it  pro  and  con,  from  A  to  Z,  and  they  ended  by 
concluding  that  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all  and,  as  they  ate 
around  at  different  places  and  saw  what  was  presented  in  the 
restaurants  in  New  York  and  saw  the  prices,  that  it  could  be 
much  worse. 

Those  complaints  are  not  limited  to  foreign  students.  Take  the 
Americans.   The  Americans  are  a  lot  of  spoiled  brats;  they  grow 
up  in  homes  where  they've  been  pampered  by  their  mothers  with 
food  of  many  varieties,  and  they  come  here  and  expect  to  get  the 
same  treatment.   It's  entirely  different  and  moreover,  they  have 
to  pay  for  it.   Few  of  them  have  any  realization  of  the  value  of 
money  so  they  have  to  adjust  and  learn,  and  our  cafeteria  is  one 
of  the  processes  that  helps  them. 


Health  Service 


Edmonds:  We  have  always  had  a  fine  health  service.   I  don't  know  how  it 
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Edmonds:   is  now  but  in  my  time  in  the  early  days,  we  had  one  nurse,  a 
paid  person.   When  the  New  York  House  was  opened,  she  was  the 
only  staff  member  who  lived  in  it,  and  we  thought  she  was  suf 
ficient.   These  were  older  students,  and  they  didn't  need  people 
to  ring  the  curfew  and  tel I  them  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
If  they  needed  help  along  her  line,  they  could  apply  to  her. 

She  had  assistants  and  we  had  a  clinic  down  on  that  lower  floor 
where  the  bazaar  is  now,  so  that  if  they  had  a  sore  thumb  or  a 
little  fever  or  cold  or  whatnot,  they  could  go  through  there  in 
the  morning  on  their  way  to  breakfast  or  lunch,  and  see  the  nurse 
on  duty  and  find  out  what  their  trouble  was.   She  could  either 
treat  them  at  the  time  or  send  them  to  a  doctor  or  send  them  to 
bed  and  have  the  doctor  come  to  see  them. 


I  would  say  offhand  that  we  improved  the  health  situation  in 
the  House  to  a  point  where  students  lost  very  little  time  be 
cause  of  sickness,  because  we  anticipated  their  ailments  and 
helped  them.   And  we  had  some  rooms  up  on  the  balcony  where 
they  could  be  in  isolation  and  bedded  down  close  to  the  nurse 
if  she  needed  to  have  them  there.   So  our  health  service  was 
very  good.   That  was  very  worthwhile,  cost  them  nothing,  cost 
the  House  several  thousand  a  year. 


Scholarships  and  Fellowships 


Mezirow:  Were  there  scholarships  available  to  assist  students? 

Edmonds:   Not  so  many  in  those  days  as  there  are  now,  not  through  the  House. 
They  may  have  had  scholarships  from  their  government,  but  we  didn't 
initiate  scholarships  here  then  the  way  they  do  now.   I  think 
Howard  has  maybe  twenty  or  twenty-five  scholarships,  the  funds  for 
which  have  been  raised  from  profits  on  student  activities. 

They  have  a  big  hullaballoo  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  which 
we  had  in  the  early  days.  We  called  it  a  Halloween  party  in  the 
fall  and  a  Spring  Festival  in  the  spring,  but  now  he  has  created 
programs  that  bring  profits,  and  they  put  that  money  into  scholar 
ships.   So  there  are  quite  a  number  of  fellowships  now. 


Non-Res i dent  Membership 


Mezirow:  There  seems  to  be  in  this  House  a  great  deal  of  community  or 
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Mezirow:   city  involvement  with  the  House.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? 
Edmonds:   Did  you  say  there  seems  to  be? 

Mezirow:  Yes.   There  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  non-residents  who  come  here  and 
come  to  the  programs  and  participate  in  the  activities  of  Inter 
national  House. 


Edmonds:  There  is  a  provision  for  non-resident  membership,  received  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  member,  whether  he  lives  in  the  House  or 
not.  He  can't  be  a  non-resident  member  unless  he's  matriculated 
in  a  college  and  will  have  something  to  give  to  this  enterprise. 
There  are  others  who  slip  in  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  here,  a 
few,  not  too  many. 

In  the  opening  days,  we  anticipated  that  this  House  would  become 
more  or  less  an  international  center  or  home  center  for  certain 
national  groups,  particularly  the  oriental.  There  was  a  colony 
of  Japanese  in  New  York,  very  high  grade  businessmen,  and  their 
ladies  were  at  loose  ends.  And  we  had  an  American-Oriental 
Women's  Society,  which  my  wife  helped  promote  in  the  early  days, 
and  they  brought  them  here  for  tea  parties. 

There  were  Japanese  businessmen  and  diplomats,  and  while  they 
had  a  Nippon  Club,  so-called,  downtown,  still  the  reason  we  have 
that  Riverside  entrance  and  stairway  was  because  we  wanted  to  be 
able  to  have  those  national  groups  here  for  social  or  other  meet 
ings  in  the  auditorium.   They  could  be  brought  in  from  Riverside 
and  put  into  the  auditorium  without  crossing  the  line  of  traffic 
of  the  students  who  lived  in  the  house. 

So  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  and  Filipino  and  Korean  and  other 
groups  in  the  city  liked  our  auditorium,  but  in  our  charter  we 
defined  our  scope  as  being  for  the  students,  you  see,  who  were 
enrolled  in  the  colleges  of  the  city,  and  these  national  group 
ings  were  extraneous  people.   They  were  not  students.   So  in  order 
to  conform  to  our  tax  laws,  we  had  to  abandon  that  idea. 

That  old  Riverside  entrance  came  into  disuse  until,  in  order  to 
better  control  the  flow  of  people  through  the  institution,  we  gave 
up  the  front  entrance,  out  there  where  the  great  arch  is,  looking 
out  on  the  park.   You  know  that?  Well,  you  just  step  out  there 
and  see  what  a  magnificent  entree  that  is  to  the  whole  enter 


prise.  Why,  it's  wonderful.  And  that  was 
idea;  that  was  part  of  the  architecture  of 


a  conception,  a 
th  is  bui  Id  ing. 


new 


In  after  years  when  there  were  bands  of  youth  going  around,  flow 
ing  through  as  they  began  to  do  a  few  years  ago,  fifteen  years 
ago,  we  had  to  abandon  that  original  entrance  so  that  we  could 
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Edmonds:  control  the  going  and  coming, 
came  back  into  use  again.  And 


Then  the  old  Riverside  entrance 
we  have  a  little  entrance  there 


too.   If  you  go  on  Riverside  Drive,  there's 
that's  now 
so  careful 
where  that 


a  I ittle  entrance 

in  Howard's  office.   We  put  that  in  because  we  were 
about  egress  and  ingress  to  the  women's  dormitory, 
could  be  controlled  at  least,  but  it  was  never  used. 


It's  an  anachronism.   But  not  the  Riverside  entrance. 


There  were  other  groups  that  came  here  too,  Scandinavians,  Ger 
mans,  that  used  the  auditorium  in  the  early  years,  who  were  not 
students,  and  we  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  mix  up 
in  the  other  part  of  the  House.   They  couldn't  use  the  refectory, 
for  instance.   Perhaps  they  could  buy  a  collation  served  in  the 
assembly  hall  for  their  group,  but  that  was  tabooed  finally. 

So  it's  been  a  question  of  flexibility  and  adaptation  to  changing 
conditions  as  the  years  went  along.   But  on  the  whole,  the  primary 
planning  of  the  building  hasn't  changed  very  much. 

Mezirow:  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  very  strong  feeling  that  International  House 
should  be  self-supporting,  didn't  he? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  he  did.   And  for  the  reason  that  he  felt  he  was  a  part  of  the 
community  of  well-to-do  men  in  New  York  who  were  devoted  to  giving 
to  public  enterprises  that  would  be  helpful  to  society,  but  still 
there  was  an  increasing  pressure  in  those  days — this  was  fifty 
years  ago — not  only  on  him  but  on  everybody  of  that  character, 
the  Dodges  and  a  I  I  these  other  people. 

He  felt  that  rather  than  having  a  new  institution  come  here  that 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  the  public,  we  could  have  it  large 
enough  so  that  there  would  be  sufficient  income  from  those  who 
profited  by  it,  those  who  lived  here,  who  took  their  meals  here, 
who  had  certain  activities  here,  so  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  burden 
to  the  pub  lie. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds: 


Did  he  remain  involved 
during  that  period? 


in  the  program  of  development  of  I -House 


No,  he  was  never  intimately  involved  himself.  His  wife  was,  very 
intimately.   He  was  engrossed  in  building  Rockefeller  Center  and 
the  Riverside  Church.  Of  course,  he  was  represented  through  his 
lawyer,  Raymond  Fosdick,  and  a  man  who  came  onto  our  trustees, 
Chauncey  Bel  knap,  who  was  Fosdick's  law  partner.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Edmonds:   Rockefeller's  ideas  and  interests  were  represented  and  carried 
out  through  those  two  men. 

Mezirow:  And  did  the  Dodges  remain  involved? 

Edmonds:  Yes.   Mr.  Cleveland  Dodge  and  Mr.  Osborn,  who  with  Mr.  Fosdick 
and  me  were  the  original  bui Iding  committee,  they  were  retained 
for  the  extension  committee,  and  that  went  on  until  World  War  II. 
And  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Osborne  were  trustees  here  for  many,  many 
years,  up  to  recent  years,  oh,  four  or  five  years  ago. 

I  proposed,  as  an  old-timer — there  were  getting  to  be  a  lot  of 
old  people  on  the  trustees — and  I  proposed  that  these  old-timers 
should  resign  so  that  we  could  get  new  blood  in.   So  they  put  us 
in  a  little  body  that  they  described  as  trustees  emeriti  and 
there  we  are.   There  we  are. 

Mezirow:   I  have  a  copy  of  a  list  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  1925,  the 

names.  But  they  were  not  really  involved  in  the  program  or  any 
thing  that  went  on  in  the  House,  were  they? 

Edmonds:  No.   No,  they  were  the  trustees  of  the  larger  concept,  the  property, 
the  finances,  the  appointment  of  the  director  and  his  staff  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  whereas  students  were  given  a  pretty  free 
hand  in  the  development  of  the  activities,  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval,  of  course,  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  had  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
they  did,  by  coming  here.   We  always  had  a  joint  dinner  each  year, 
of  the  trustees  and  the  Student  Council  and  the  staff.  And  of 
course,  there  were  published  documents  that  were  circulated  back 
and  forth,  newspapers  and  whatnot  that  informed  both  sides  of  what 
was  going  on. 


Extension  Committee 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds : 


And  the  Extension  Committee,  that  was  something  separate? 
for  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  International  House? 


That  was 


That's  right,  to  other  places.  The  House  was  an  immediate  success. 
The  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  a  I  I  those  pre-House  years  began  to 
pay  off  in  a  big  way.  News  of  it  spread  around  the  world.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  lauded  and  swamped  with  requests  to  build  another 
center.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  greatly  interested  but  he  said, 
"Let's  wait  and  see  what  mistakes  we  may  have  made." 
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Edmonds:  However,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  asked  the  Bui  Id  ing  Committee 
if  they  would  become  associated  with  him  as  an  Extension  Committee. 

I  was  commissioned  to  make  surveys  of  the  needs  and  opportunities 
of  other  International  Houses.   I  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  United  States,  coast  to  coast.   What  odysseys  of  adventure  and 
privilege  those  were,  meeting  students  and  university  authorities! 
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VII   INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE,  1924-1934 


Mezi  row: 


Why  don't  we  begin  by  talking  about  some  of  the  things  that  went 
on  in  International  House  during  the  ten  years  that  you  were 
director,  the  most  important  things,  like  the  Christmas  party, 
or  anything  else  of  that  sort  that  you  particularly  remember  as 
noteworthy  things  that  happened. 


Christmas  Party 


Edmonds:  All  right.   I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  talk  about  the 

Edmonds'  Christmas  party,  which  came  to  have  an  important  part, 
we  might  say,  in  the  program  through  the  years,  and  was  intended 
to  be  just  an  outward  expression  on  a  large  scale  of  what  might 
have  taken  place  in  our  own  little  home,  and  did  at  its  very 
beginni  ng. 

On  Christmas  day  when  the  American  students  were  away  and  the 
foreign  students  were  alone  kicking  around,  knowing  not  what  to 
do,  we,  in  the  pre-House  days,  had  the  idea  of  giving  them  a 
family  Christmas  party.   This  was  not  just  an  invitation  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards.   Each  foreign  student  received  a  printed 
invitation  on  which  there  was  embossed  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  three  wise  men  seated  on  camels  following  the  Christmas  star. 
And  there  was  an  imprint  below:   "You  are  invited  to  a  Christmas 
party  in  Earl  Hall,"  or  "the  auditorium  of  International  House, 
on  Christmas  afternoon  at  4:00  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Edmonds, 
Miss  Dorothy  Edmonds,  Miss  Margaret  Edmonds,  and  Harry  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Each  foreign  student  received  that  beautiful  card  and  felt,  well, 
it  was  a  special  invitation,  and  consequently  they  came  in  great 
numbers.   And  probably  over  a  twenty  year  period — oh,  I  can 
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Edmonds:  multiply  twenty  by  an  average  of  three  hundred,  say;  that  would 
be  six  thousand  students  who  came.   And  although  they  were  quite 
large  occasions,  we  succeeded  in  injecting  the  personal  and  the 
family  atmosphere.   When  we  came  into  International  House  and 
could  make  the  occasion  a  little  more  dramatic,  I  went  to  the 
market  a  week  or  ten  days  before  each  Christmas  and  bought  forty 
or  fifty  Christmas  trees  about  ten  feet  in  height.  We  placed 
these  under  the  edge  of  the  gallery  in  the  assembly  hall,  and 
then  we  reassembled  the  furnishings. 

We  took  out  the  ordinary  assembly  chairs  and  we  put  in  sofas  from 
some  of  the  other  principal  rooms,  and  rugs  and  a  few  chairs. 
Then  we  shut  the  place  up  for  several  days  or  a  week,  and  turned 
off  the  heat,  which  was  turned  on  again  on  Christmas  morning. 
And  so  when  we  were  there  to  receive  our  guests,  there  was  the 
fragrance  of  a  forest,  of  a  pine  forest,  which  was  quite  unique. 
So  there  we  were  standing  at  the  door  as  a  family,  all  five  of 
us,  greeting  our  guests  as  they  came  in  and  wishing  them  a 
Merry  Christmas. 

They  went  in  and  met  one  another  and  sat  down  in  the  few  chairs 
or  sofas,  and  those  who  couldn't  find  seats  sat  on  the  floor.   It 
was  very  home-like.   Then  after  we  had  received  our  guests  and 
they  had  all  come,  we  started  a  little  program,  the  first  number 
of  which,  after  repeating  our  greeting  to  them  en  masse,  con 
sisted  of  our  family  singing  two  or  three  Christmas  carols  on 
which  we  had  practiced  for  weeks  before.  We  didn't  do  a  bad 
job  either. 

Then  came  a  number  on  the  program  which  my  daughter  Margaret 
had  initiated  when  we  were  in  Earl  Hall  years  ago  when  she  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.   She  came  to  her  mother  one  morning 
and  wanted  to  know  if  she  couldn't  be  the  Christmas  angel.   "What 
do  you  mean,  the  Christmas  angel?"  "Well,  I  would  like  to  dress 
up  like  an  angel,  maybe  with  a  sheet  around  me,  and  I  would  like 
to  recite  the  verses  from  Luke  which  describe  the  first  Christmas, 
where  it  says  the  whole  world  was  to  be  taxed  and  Joseph  and 
Mary,  along  with  other  members  who  were  to  be  enrolled  in  Beth 
lehem  of  Judea,  went  up  there".  .  .  and  so  it  goes. 

Well,  Margaret  did  that  very  well.   And  she  continued  through  the 
years  and  right  into  the  House  until  the  year  1932,  when  her 
mother  lay  i I  I  at  home  and  couldn't  come  to  the  party.  Her  part 
here  was  dramatized  much  better  than  it  could  be  in  Earl  Hall. 
She  had  constructed  some  wings,  angel  wings,  and  of  course,  the 
lighting  effects  were  such  that  they  glorified  her  appearance. 
That  was  a  very  dramatic  thing  that  she  did. 

Then  we  usual ly  had  a  friend,  probably  the  majority  through  the 
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Edmonds:  years  were  professors  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  us, 

who  came  in  especially  to  be  present  and  to  give  a  short  talk  on, 
oh,  probably  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  or  what  Christmas  had 
meant  through  the  years,  and  so  forth.   It  was  a  little  inspira 
tional  talk.   Among  the  speakers  have  been  Harry  Fosdick  and 
Paul  Monroe  and  Ralph  Sackman.   Then  everybody  sang  carols.   And 
then  we  had  some  refreshments  of  course,  and  they  went  home. 
That  was  an  occasion  that  functioned  through  the  years  and  be 
came  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Mezirow:  You,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  were  the  director  of  International 
House  in  New  York,  that  it  was  a  very  personal  experience. 

Edmonds:   It  was. 

Mezirow:   It  was  almost  an  extension  of  your  home.  This  became  your  family. 

Edmonds:  And  that  was  what  appealed  very  much  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller. 

Mezirow:   Yes,  but  how  were  you  able  to  export  this  idea  to  the  other 

Houses,  to  Berkeley,  Chicago,  Paris?  How  were  you  able  to  pass 
this  spi  ri t  on? 

Edmonds:  Only  by  telling  them,  as  I'm  trying  to  do  now.   Some  have  done  it, 
more  or  less,  some  haven't  done  it  at  all,  but  it  isn't  too  late 
to  do  it. 

Mezirow:   But  this  was  much  more  than  a  residence  hall  for  foreign  students; 
this  was  an  extension  of  your  home. 

Edmonds:   It  was.   It  was  really  that.  We  put  everything  we  had  into  it. 

I  think  that's  the  price  that  the  leader  must  pay,  or  should  pay. 
Yes,  you're  quite  right. 


Candle  Ceremony 


Mezirow:  We  haven't  spoken  of  the  candle  ceremony  yet. 

Edmonds:  Well,  that's  sort  of  the  commencement  of  International  House,  the 
ending  of  the  year.   It's  at  Sunday  supper.  And  it  came  about 
in  this  way.   I  described  it  in  one  of  the  alumni  newsletters. 

When  we  were  living  at  University  Heights,  my  wife  was  chairman  of 
the  Bronx  YWCA  membership  committee  that  was  endeavoring  to  have 
the  largest  YW  membership  in  all  metropolitan  New  York.  They  did 
it,  and  they  had  a  celebration  at  the  end  in  which  they  decked  out 
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Edmonds:  Mrs.  Edmonds  in  a  sheet,  and  her  committee  had  sheets  around 


them,  each  woman  holding  a  candle  coming  up  to  her.   Mrs.  Edmonds' 
candle  was  lighted  and  she  lighted  the  candles  of  all  these  girls 
She  came  home  all  thrilled,  telling  me  about  this 

few  days  before  our  final  Sunday  sup- 
wonderful  idea. 


around  her.   She  came 
experience.   It  was  only  a 
per,  and  I  thought,  what  a 


I  had  one  member  from 
was  selected  by  their 
didn't  appoint  him. 
one  who  would  serve, 
obviously  he  served. 


tributed 
costume, 
hand. 


each  of  the  countries  in  the  membership.   He 
own  group  if  the  group  was  large  enough;  I 
If  there  were  fifty  Chinese,  they  designated 
If  there  was  only  one  from  Albania,  well, 
At  this  first  meeting,  we  had  seventy  dis- 


around  in  front  of  the  stage,  many  of  them  in  native 
It  was  very  picturesque.   And  each  had  a  candle  in  his 


They  were  arranged  alphabetically  as  to  country,  Albania,  Af 
ghanistan,  Belgium,  and  so  on,  you  see,  until  at  the  other  end 


had 
» i 


on  an  Uncle  Sam's  costume. 


was  the  United  States,  and  he 

Albania  lit  his  candle  saying,  "I  represent  Albania,"  and  then 
he  lit  the  candle  of  the  representative  next  to  him,  who  raised 
his  candle  high  saying,  "I  represent  So  and  So."  Thus  the  light 
was  passed  down  the  line  until  all  candles  were  lighted.   There 
they  were,  seventy  nations  represented  in  the  membership,  many 
in  native  costume,  with  candles  lighted. 

Then  the  chairman  said,  "As  light  begets  light,  so  love,  friend 
ship,  and  good  wi  II  are  passed  from  one  to  another.   We  who  have 
lived  in  the  world  fellowship  of  International  House  promise  to 
pass  the  light  wherever  we  go.  Do  you  so  promise?" 

Then  those  in  the  line,  with  candles  raised  high,  said  in  unison, 
"WE  DO."   It  was  a  thrilling  moment,  very  moving  and  dramatic, 
dramatizing  World  Peace. 


Training  Directors  For  Other  Houses 


Al ten  Blaisdel I 


Mezirow:  Wasn't  there  a  period  when  you  had  three  or  four  young  men  here 
as  trainees,  planning  to  be  the  directors  of  the  other  Houses 
that  were  projected? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  we  had  several  conferences  here  in  this  room,  with  men  who 
were  foreign  student  advisors,  or  Y  secretaries,  in  Chicago,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Boston;  and  as  I  said,  we  had  Blaisdel I  come  here 
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Edmonds:   for  one  whole  year  while  we  took  our  trip  around  the  world.   His 
appointment  was  made  really,  or  affirmed,  by  President  Campbell. 
We  had  two  or  three  candidates  to  suggest  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Berkeley  House,  and  when  Dr.  Campbell  came  out  here  and  spoke 
at  our  Sunday  supper,  we  introduced  these  young  men  to  him,  and 
he  selected  Allen  Blaisdell.   At  that  time,  he  was  quite  a  per 
sonable  young  man,  an  outgiver,  and  he  was  selected.   So  we  tried 
to  transmit  what  we  were  doing  here  through  these  various  con 
ferences  that  were  held  through  the  years. 


International  House  as  "Little  America" 


Edmonds: 

Mezi  row: 
Edmonds : 


Wou I d  you 
House? 


like  me  to  talk  about  the  parallels  of  International 


Yes,  that  would  be  fine. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  International  House  set-up  is  a  little 
America.   There  are  four  parallels  to  the  American  scheme  of 
things.   First,  there's  the  body  politic,  that  is,  the  student 
members,  corresponding  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
These  student  members  elect  their  student  council,  which  cor 
responds  to  the  American  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
called  Congress.   The  student  council  is  the  Congress  of  Inter 
national  House.   It  legislates  House  programs  from  year  to  year 
while  the  staff  executes  them  with  some  student  assistance. 
Finally,  there  are  the  trustees  of  the  House,  its  Supreme  Court, 
which  holds  the  property,  approves  its  budget,  appoints  the 
president  and  staff  and  so  forth,  and  is  the  continuing  final 
authority,  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  House  ob 
jectives. 

Thus,  whether  a  student  realizes  it  or  not,  he  is  a  part  of  the 
American  system  of  individual  responsibility — free  enterprise, 
it's  sometimes  called — with  all  its  checks  and  balances.   And  he 


himself  has  a  part,  if  he  wishes 
world  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 


to  take  it,  in  shaping  the  little 


Maintenance  Staff 


Edmonds:   I'm  always  pleased  and  amazed  whenever  I  visit  this  House,  which 
has  now  completed  its  forty-fifth  year,  to  take  note  of  how 
beautifully  it  is  kept.  There  is  a  House  committee  of  the 
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Edmonds:  board  of  trustees,  who  work  tirelessly  in  maintaining  the  at 
mosphere  of  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  House,  not  only  of  the 
principal  rooms  but  of  the  individual  dormitory  rooms.   And  I 
think  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  these  persons  who  have  done 
this  through  all  the  years. 

Then  of  course,  there  is  the  maintenance  staff,  the  housekeeper 
and  her  assistants  and  maids  and  porters  and  all  that  group  of 
people  who  are  on  the  job  here  early  mornings  after  great  events 
that  take  place.  One  wonders  how  the  place  can  be  straightened 
up  after  it,  but  it's  always  put  back  in  condition  and  is  to  this 
day  in  A- I  condition.   It's  really  amazing. 

I'm  reminded  of  a  friend  who  came  back  from  the  Near  East  in  the 
old  days.   He'd  been  teaching  over  there  and  he  came  back  for  his 
sabbatical  year,  and  this  was  his  first  visit  to  International 
House.   I  took  him  through  and  at  the  conclusion  of  our  excur 
sion,  he  said,  "Harry,  this  is  a  palace!"  "Thank  you,"  I  said. 


"but  I  don't  agree 
of  the  spirit." 


with  you.   It's  a  cathedral.   It's  a  cathedral 


Religious  and  Spiritual  Materials  in  Rooms 


The  Gideons 

Edmonds:   There's  this  question  about  the  Gideons.   The  Gideons  are  a 

society  organized  to  put  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms.   And  those  of 
you  who  have  traveled  extensively  have  probably  seen  these  Bibles 
throughout  America. 

We  had  a  letter  from  the  Gideons  shortly  after  the  House  was 
opened,  offering  to  put  a  Bible  in  every  room.   It  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  he  sent  it  to  me  saying,  "I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  this;  you  will."  So  I  considered  the  matter, 
with  the  result  that  I  didn't  think  the  Bible  was  quite  the  thing 
that  I  wanted  because  there  were  many  non-Christians  and  if  that 
were  the  only  religious  book  put  there,  the  non-Christians  might 
take  offense. 


Selections  From  Six  Great  Religions 

LJmonds :   One  day  I  happened  to  be  looking  at  my  Harvard  Classics,  and  there 
I  found  two  volumes  entitled,  Selections  From  Six  Great  Religions. 
In  looking  them  over,  I  decided  this  is  just  what  I  want.   So  I 
took  up  the  question  with  the  publishers  of  the  Harvard  Classics, 
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Edmonds:   and  they  referred  us  to  some  other  publishers,  and  the  net 

result  was  that  after  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  who  were  to  foot  the  bi  II,  we  published  the  two 
volumes  in  Harvard  Classics  in  one,  and  put  one  in  every  room. 
Here  were  selections  from  the  Confucian,  Hebrew,  Christian, 
Buddhist,  Hindu,  and  Mohammedan  religions. 


Introduction  by  Harry  Edmonds 

I  wrote  this  little  foreword,  which  might  be  quoted  here  in 
toto  because  it  is  so  applicable  to  our  ideas  in  regard  to~~ 
spiritual  things  and  religion  in  the  House. 

"International  House  is  fundamentally  a  spiritual  enterprise, 
and  therefore  it  has  seemed  most  appropriate  to  place  in 
every  member's  room,  readily  accessible  and  a  part  of  its 
permanent  equipment,  these  selections  from  the  six  great 
religions  of  the  world.   Nearly  all  who  read  this  book 
grew  up,  through  the  accident  of  birth,  with  a  knowledge 
and  a  love  for  the  principles  and  the  literature  of  one  of 
these  religions.   But  study  and  travel  extend  our  horizons 
until  we  see  that  no  nation  or  cult  possesses  all  the  virtues 
or  a  I  I  the  truth. 

"Religion  is  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  life.   It 
cuts  across  all  races  and  conditions  of  men.   It  has  been 
a  blessing  to  mankind.   It  has  also  brought  much  suffering 
and  sorrow,  for  in  its  name,  vast  territories  have  been  laid 
waste  and  whole  peoples  have  been  put  to  the  sword. 

"A  new  day,  however,  is  dawning.  Thinking  people  realize 
that  the  on  I y  re  I  igion  which  has  the  slightest  chance  of 
winning  the  world's  confidence  and  respect  is  one  that 
recognizes  one  God  for  all  mankind  and  all  mankind  as  brothers. 
This  has  been  a  theory  too  long.   It  must  be  practiced 
between  nations  and  races,  between  social  and  industrial 
groups,  and  most  of  all  between  individuals.  Otherwise, 
the  world  may  slip  back  into  the  darkest  of  wars,  and  a  few 
centuries  from  now,  archeologists  will  be  digging  our  modern 
skyscrapers  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ages. 

"And  right  here  is  the  challenge  to  us.   May  this  book 
nourish  our  spiritual  life.  May  it  aid  us  in  daily  living. 
May  it  help  send  us  into  the  world  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  service  for  our  fel lowmen  everywhere. 

"The  world  is  a  beautiful  garden  where  truth,  like  flowers, 
unfolds  in  different  ways.   In  our  youth,  our  garden,  be  it 
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Edmonds:     ever  so  small,  may  afford  but  two  or  three  flowers,  which 

to  us  seem  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  of  all  the  world. 
Then  suddenly  we  come  upon  another  garden,  perhaps  an  Inter 
national  House,  replete  with  earth's  every  variety,  and 
there  comes  an  overwhelming  consciousness  that  all  people 
are  flowers  in  God's  garden,  having  developed  in  different 
soils  and  climatic  conditions,  but  all  fundamentally  the 
same,  more  alike  than  different,  being  born,  living,  loving, 
serving,  dying. 

"In  our  spiritual  garden  we  must  watch  out  for  the  weeds  and 
insects,  for  right  soils  and  proper  moisture.   If  this  book 
serves  as  a  guide  to  that  end,  it  will  abundantly  justify 
the  separate  printing  which  the  publishers  were  kind  enough 
to  make  for  us. 

"Don't  forget  to  write  your  name  upon  the  page  especially 
prepared.   Thus  future  occupants  of  your  room  may  note  the 
names  and  nationalities  of  their  predecessors.   Signed, 
Harry  Edmonds,  Director.  March,  1926." 

These  books  became  so  popular  that  they  were  either  worn  out 
or  taken  away  by  intent  or  mistake  until  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  a  dozen  left. 

Mezirow:   Have  they  been  reprinted? 

Edmonds:  No,  they  haven't  been,  but  they  should  be.  We  should  go  to  our 
friends  at  Carnegie  Corporation  to  see  if  they  will  not  reprint 
them. 

Mezirow:   Were  these  in  all  the  Houses? 

Edmonds:  No,  just  the  New  York  House.  They  were  printed  in  1926,  and  my 
foreword  is  dated  March,  1926.  No.  But  they  should  be  re 
printed  for  all  the  Houses.   And  perhaps  a  double  printing  for 
other  Houses  that  may  come  into  existence  around  the  world. 


First  Trip  Around  the  World,  1928 

Mezirow:   Would  you  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  first  trip  around 
the  world?  How  did  you  happen  to  go? 

Edmonds:  How  did  I  happen  to  go?  Well,  this  House  was  opened  in  '24.  And 
as  we  have  noted,  other  places  sent  in  requests  for  International 
Houses.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  pleased,  but  he  said,  "Go  slowly,  let's 
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Edmonds:  see  what  mistakes  we've  made." 

Within  a  year  or  so,  I  was  delegated  to  begin  to  make  studies 
of  where  possibly  there  might  be  other  International  Houses.   I 
traveled  east,  north,  south,  and  west,  visiting  the  principal 
universities  of  the  entire  United  States.   And  I  had  been  to 
some  other  foreign  ones,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  thought 

good  idea  if  we,  Mrs.  Edmonds  and  I,  were  to  make 
where  we  could  meet  our  alumni  and  cast  an  eye 

about  as  to  where  we  might  have  new  Houses.   So  this  world  trip 
was  projected. 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


i  t  wou I d  be  a 
a  world  trip, 


We  left  in  the  spring  of  1928,  stopping  first  in  Berkeley,  and 
then  in  Honolulu  and  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Tientsin, 
Peking,  Seoul.   In  all  of  these  places,  by  previous  arrangement, 
we  met  as  many  alumni  as  could  be  assembled,  and  these  totalled 
many  hundreds.   In  each  of  the  cities  mentioned,  we  visited  the 
university,  like  Lingnan  at  Canton,  St.  John's  and  National 
University  in  Shanghai,  one  in  Tientsin,  Yenjing  in  Peking,  and 
so  on. 

We  went  through  Manchuria  to  the  Russian  border,  and  there  we 
took  the  Siberian  express  to  Moscow,  where  one  of  our  former 
students  met  us  and  was  our  guide  for  two  weeks.   And  we  went 
on  to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  Paris.   It  was  a  marvelous  trip. 

Oh,  I  have  to  tell  you  one  or  two  incidents.   In  Tokyo,  we  visited 
the  home  of  one  of  our  former  leaders,  Japanese  leaders,  who  had 
a  houseful  of  birds,  and  Mrs.  Edmonds  was  quite  enraptured  by 
these  birds.  When  our  friends  came  to  see  us  off  at  the  station 
as  we  were  going  to  Kyoto,  Mr.  Toniuchi  came  with  a  large 
faroushiki.  A  faroushiki  is  a  piece  of  cloth,  maybe  silk,  in 
which  the  Japanese  wrap  their  packages  when  they  go  to  the  mar 
ket.   They  don't  take  their  goods  home  in  sacks,  paper  sacks, 
which  are  an  utter  waste,  but  they  wrap  them  up  in  a  faroushiki. 
And  here  came  Toniuchi  with  a  large  faroushiki,  and  as  I  saw  him 
coming  down  the  platform,  I  immediately  was  suspicious  as  to 
what  he  had.   He  had  a  birdcage  with  two  little  rice  birds  in 
it,  black  as  jets  except  for  pure  white  bills.  Well,  those 
little  birds  caused  us  lots  of  excitement.   For  instance,  we 
had  a  train  wreck  in  China.   The  train  went  off  the  track  and 
slid  down  the  bank  and  the  boiling  tea  which  we  had  just  ordered 
came  into  our  laps,  but  I  caught  the  birds  and  saved  them. 

You  took  the  birds  on  the  rest  of  your  trip? 

We  took  the  birds  home  with  us.  But  we  had  so  many  interesting 
experiences  because  of  those  birds,  too  many  almost  to  relate. 
Some  were  very  annoying.   For  instance,  I  had  to  buy  a  ticket 
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Edmonds:   for  them  to  go  across  Siberia, 
each  bird. 


I  paid  five  dollars  gold  for 


When  I  boarded  the  Mauritania  in  France  to  go  home  months  later, 
the  steward  said,  "You  can't  have  those  birds  in  this  room. 
They'll  have  to  go  to  the  animal  pound."  And  I  said,  "Well,  I'll 
have  to  go  to  the  animal  pound  because  they're  going  to  stay  in 
this  room." 

Then  he  said,  "You'll  have  to  have  a  ticket." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "you  don't  say  so?   I  had  to  pay  ten  dollars  in 
Russia  to  get  them  through  Russia,  but  surely  Britain  isn't  so 
poor  that  I  have  to  add  ten  dollars  to  the! r  Exchecquer." 

He  said,  "I  don't  know  but  you'll  have  to  have  a  ticket." 

Anyway,  there  were  numerous  experiences  like  that  that  were  very 
jolly,  very  enjoyable.  We  wintered  the  poor  little  birds,  and 
then  we  took  them  to  our  country  home  in  the  summer  and  put  them 
on  a  stand  with  a  pair  of  parakeets  to  sun  themselves.  While  we 
were  away  a  wind  came  up  and  blew  down  the  cages,  and  when  we  came 
back  the  little  birds  were  gone.  But  we  enjoyed  them  for  a  year. 
That's  about  all  perhaps  that  I  can  tell,  unless  I  go  into  a 
lot  of  detai I . 


Now  these  were  the  days  of  course  when  China  was  free.   The 
nearest  we  came  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  in  Canton  where  he  had 
recently  pushed  overboard  from  a  barge  several  hundred  Commun 
ists  whom  he  disliked.  This,  by  the  way,  was  Lingnan  University. 
Its  predecessor  was  the  Canton  Christian  College,  to  which  I  had 
considered  going  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Mez i row:   Did  you  find  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  International  House  on 
your  trip? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  of  course,  we  met  almost  exclusively  those  who  had  lived 
in  it,  everywhere. 

Mez i row:  Did  you  make  any  plans  for  more  International  Houses? 

Edmonds:   The  Orient  wasn't  ready,  as  far  as  we  could  see  at  that  moment, 
for  International  Houses,  but  we  cast  our  eyes  about  to  note 
what  the  possibilities  might  be.  There  certainly  might  have 
been  one  later  in  Shanghai.   And  in  Tokyo,  of  course.  Yes.  But 
no,  there  was  nothing  definite  that  time,  although  Paris  had 
been  planned,  and  we  visited  our  friends  in  Paris  when  we  arrived 
the  re . 
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Paris  International  House 


Mezirow 
Edmonds: 

Mezirow: 
Edmonds: 


Mezirow: 


Did  they  actually  have  the  site  picked  out  in  Paris? 

Oh  yes,  it  was  in  the  Cite  Uni  versi  taire.   They  showed  us  the 
site. 

How  much  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  planning  ot  the  Paris  House? 

A  great  deal.   That  House  has  many  features  that  one  would 
regard  as  paramount  in  the  New  York  House  for  certain  purposes, 
which  were  adapted  to  Paris  and  which  have  never  been  used  be 
cause  the  French  are  not  expert  in  program  arrangements.   They 
provide  a  place  and  let  it  ride,  let  it  go  for  what  it  will 
fetch,  rather  than  try  and  make  it  fetch,  you  see. 

So  there  are  unused  rooms  like,  for  instance,  a  series  of  shops-- 
as  we  have  a  Bazaar  here.   It's  a  convenience  for  a  little  village 
of  a  thousand  people  to  be  able  to  buy  certain  things  rather  than 
to  go  to  neighboring  shops.   When  these  were  announced  in  Paris, 
the  neighboring  tradesmen  objected  and  said,  "We  pay  taxes,  but 
we  wi  I  I  be  run  out  of  business  by  these  little  shops."  So  they 
were  never  opened. 

They  had  two  magnificent  cafeterias,  twin  cafeterias,  so  large 
in  scope  that  they  had  to  have  two.   And  over  these  cafeterias, 
we  had  an  immense  auditorium,  perhaps  twice  as  large  as  the  one 
in  New  York,  where  we  thought  Sunday  suppers  and  a  I  I  sorts  of 
kindred  events  would  be  held.   And  all  they've  ever  used  it  for 
are  dances.   They've  never  had  a  Sunday  supper  throughout  all 
these  years.   And  much  of  the  time  all  that  space  is  wasted. 
It  isn't  used. 


Has  the  director  always  been  French? 
American  director? 


Or  have  you  ever  had  an 


Edmonds:  Yes,  he's  always  been  French.   I  think  the  trouble  has  been  that 
there  should  have  been  appointed,  not  an  American  director,  but 
an  American  coach,  like  the  coach  of  a  ball  team  because  this 
idea  was  an  American  transplant.   And  the  French  couldn't  be 
expected  to  know  all  about  it,  but  if  they  had  had  a  coach,  the 
result  would  have  been  different,  vastly  different.  Oh,  I  pro 
posed  so  many  times,  and  I  had  a  Frenchman  in  mind  who  was 
Americanized.   I  can't  remember  his  name  now  but  he  was  not  only 
a  practical  man  but  an  intellectual.  He  was  a  speaker  and  a 
writer,  and  he  would  have  been  an  excellent  director. 

But  the  decision  here  was  that  the  French  people  are  among  the 
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Edmonds:  most  intellectual  of  the  world,  and  they  will  have  to  take  up 

this  project  and  learn  by  their  mistakes.   I  remember  that  phrase: 
learn  by  their  mistakes.  Who  learns  by  his  mistakes?  Only  an  ex 
ceptional  person.   So  that  in  a  nutshell  is  why — and  this  is  in 
advance  of  what  I'm  going  to  say  later  about  the  Maison  Inter 
nationale — that  in  a  nut  shell  describes  the  situation  in  Paris. 


Sites  For  Other  Houses 


Mez  i  row: 
Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds : 


You  actually  went  and  chose  the  sites  for  the  other  Houses? 

Oh  I  did,  yes,  I  did.   Because  of  this  unique  setting,  I  felt  in 
my  future  surveys  for  Houses  in  other  places  that  I  would  like 
to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exquisite  setting  that  we 
had  here.   And  I  got  them,  certainly  in  Berkeley,  to  some  extent 
in  Chicago,  and  of  course,  the  Paris  one  is  really  beautiful  too. 
But  I  think  an  esthetic  site  that  puts  it  up  and  above  the  city 
itself  with  its  congestion  and  whatnot  is  quite  important.   Quite 
important. 


Did  Rockefel ler  continue  to  give  money 
after  they  were  established? 


to  the  other  two  Houses 


No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  He's  not  given  anything  to  either  of 
the  other  two  Houses,  aside  from  their  initial  capital.   But  New 
York  is  sort  of  his  pet  because  of  its  being  the  "mother  house" 
and  because  it  has  "worked"  so  well.  We  bought  adjoining  prop 
erty  here  to  the  north,  which  we  maintained  for  a  decade  more  or 
less.  There  were  two  houses  on  the  drive  and  vacant  lots  in  the 
rear  where  we  made  tennis  courts.   But  we  found  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  that  property  was  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  con 
tribution  that  it  made  to  the  objects  of  the  House,  so  unfor 
tunately,  and  in  my  opinion  inadvisably,  they  sold  that  property 
to  Union  Seminary. 

I  think  we  should  have  held  on  to  it  because  in  another  fifty 
years,  it  may  be  that  this  building  may  be  crumbling.   It's  gone 
fifty  years  very  well,  but  in  another  fifty  years,  they  might 
want  to  tear  it  down  and  put  up  a  skyscraper.  And  the  base 
isn't  large  enough,  the  area  isn't  large  enough  to  do  that. 

So  the  trustees  sold  it,  but  they  probably  took  all  of  these 
things  under  consideration  and  there  it  is.  That  brought  in 
some  money,  and  the  Rockefeller  sons  have  given  some  money.  And 


I  think  now  there  are  several  million  dollars  as  endowment, 
not  sure  just  how  much,  but  that  helps  a  lot. 


I'm 
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Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 

Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds ; 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


Yes,  it  does. 

Yes.   But  even  so,  we  have  to  raise  upwards  of  $150,000  to 
$200,000  now  for  the  New  York  House.  That  takes  a  disproportion 
ate  amount  of  time  from  the  director's  schedule. 


During  this  period  of  1926  or 
for  other  International  Houses 


'27 
in 


to  '31,  were  there  not  plans 
the  United  States? 


In  the  United  States?  No,  not  on  our  part.   Then  or  later,  I 
visited  practically  all  the  great  University  centers.   I  had  a 
brother  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  who  worked  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.   That's  where  Louisiana  State  University  is,  one  of 
the  great  southern  universities.   I  knew  that  situation  very 
well.  They  wanted  an  International  House,  and  I  met  with  a  group 
of  them  there  and  tried  to  argue  them  out  of  it. 


I  remember  my  next 
"great"  Huey  Long. 


companion  at  table  was  a 
This  young  man  was  then 


son  of  Huey  Long,  the 
a  senior  at  Louisiana 


State.  He  has  since  succeeded  his  father;  he's  now  Russell  Long 
in  the  present  U.S.  Senate.   So  I  knew  that  situation  quite  well. 

Also  Texas — Texas  is  supposed  to  have  the  best  equipment  for 
studying  Latin  America,  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico,  in 
books  and  equipment,  scholarships  and  so  on.  And  I  was  there. 
They  wanted  a  House.   But  they  didn't  have  enough  foreign  students 
to  warrant  one,  and  if  they  did,  it  would  be  too  small  to  be 
self-supporting.   So  as  I  went  about,  I  talked  them  all  out  of  it. 

But  since  then,  it  might  be  possible  at  certain  places  like  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  with  an 
enrollment  of  forty  thousand  students,  they  may  have  today  a 
thousand  foreign  students. 

Yes,  Pennsylvania  too. 

Philadelphia  was  doing  contemporary  work  for  the  foreign  students 
there  in  the  early  years  of  our  work  in  New  York.  They  were  much 
disheartened  because  we  didn't  go  to  Philadelphia  even  before  we 


went  to  Berkeley.  But  it 
tried  to  say — east  coast, 


was  a  question  of  geography,  as  I've 
west  coast,  middle. 


And  didn't  you  actually  buy  up  some  land  around  Boston? 

Oh  yes,  in  Boston.   There  again,  that's  another  great  community. 
The  Boston  community  had  as  many  foreign  students  as  New  York, 
Berkeley,  and  Chicago.   I  wore  out  a  pair  of  shoes  or  two  going 
about  trying  to  decide,  talking  with  the  top  men  at  Harvard, 
M. I.T.,  and  Boston  University.  And  I  could  write  a  book  on  the 
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Edmonds: 


interesting  experiences  that  I  had  with  all  those  men.   For 
instance,  going  to  see  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  in  that 
ancient  beautiful  administration — oh,  so  lovely  in  architecture 
and  furnishings — and  having  this  man  with  his  walrus  mustache 
and  his  swallowtail  coat  and  his  gold  watch  chain  across  his 
breast  talk  with  me  about  an  International  House.   He  said,  "Mr. 
Edmonds,  we  have  promised  the  town  fathers  of  Cambridge  that  we 
wouldn't  take  any  more  property  out  of  taxation." 


After  several  conversations 
site  in  Cambridge — he  said, 


with  him — and  I  had 
"We1 I  I  have  to  take 


decided  on 
it  up  w i th 


a 
the 


town  fathers.   We  have  to  have  a  House.   It  must  come.' 


So  I  had  similar  conferences  with  the  powers-that-be  at  M.I.T. 
and  Boston  University,  and  we  decided  that  a  site  on  the  Charles 
River  on  the  Cambridge  side,  just  adjoining  M. I.T.,  was  the 
place  and  we  bought  it. 

The  man  most  instrumental  and  helpful  in  all  these  things  was 
the  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  man 
named  Morse.   He  was  the  head  of  a  very  large  copper  manufactur 
ing  interest.   He  was  a  graduate  of  M. I .T. ,  an  engineer,  and  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  creating  the  site  for  M.I.T.  out  of  the 
swamps  of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles  River.  The  site  contemplated 
was  adjoining.   It  had  on  it  an  old  building  with  a  cupola,  sort 
of  looked  like  a  church. 

Boston,  you  remember,  had  been  the  center  of  the  American  shoe 
industry,  going  back  into  Civil  War  times  and  before,  I  guess. 
That's  where  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  was  concentrated. 
So  every  year,  at  least  once  a  year,  maybe  twice,  they  had  a 
shoe  emporium,  or  a  shoe  exhibition,  of  all  the  different  prod 
ucts  from  the  shoe  industry,  wherever  it  came  from.  There  they 
were,  displayed. 

But  the  idea  got  antiquated,  and  the  land  was  unoccupied,  and 
the  building  was  unused.   So  we  came  along  and  bought  it.   It 
cost  $1,125,000!   And  you  can  imagine  that  here  I  was,  the 
go-between  for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  financial  men,  his  lawyers  and 
our  extension  committee  in  New  York,  and  those  men  in  Cambridge. 
Whoever  was  back  of  buying  this  had  to  be  .  .  .oh,  you  couldn't 
whisper  that  name  because  if  you  whispered  Rockefeller,  immediately 
the  price  went  up,  you  see.   So  it  was  the  most — what  shall  I 


say? 


Mezirow:  Discreet? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  you  had  to  walk  and  think  and  talk  very  discreetly. 

Mezirow:   But  then  you  never  built  an  International  House  in  Cambridge? 
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Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds : 
Mez  i  row : 

Edmonds: 


Mezi row: 
Edmonds: 


We  never  built  because  Mr.  Rockefeller's  advisers  all  said  that 
we  had  another  war  coming  for  sure.  This  would  be  '32  or  '33 
and  we  were  coming  out  of  the  Depression  then;  and  Harvard  had 
built  several  dormitories,  or  houses,  as  they  called  them, for 
graduate  students  of  different  schools,  and  the  numbers  of 
foreign  students  coming  to  America  had  declined  somewhat. 

So  a  I  I  those  things  taken  together,  particularly  the  imminence 
of  the  war,  made  Mr.  Rockefeller  conclude  that  he  wouldn't  build 
any  more  International  Houses.   So  the  site  was  sold.  You  go  up 
there  today,  you'll  find  one  of  the  largest  skyscraping  apart 
ment  houses  in  the  Boston  area  on  it. 

I  expect  Mr.  Rockefeller  didn't  lose  any  money  on  that  purchase. 
I  don't  imagine.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

And  then  wasn't  some  land  bought  somewhere  else?  Didn't  you  buy 
another  piece  of  land  somewhere  in  the  United  States? 

No.   That  was  regretful  because  that  situation  has  now  come  back. 
They  have  a  little  Cosmopolitan  Club  or  foreign  student  center  up 
there  in  Cambridge,  but  it's  entirely  inadequate.  Philadelphia 
has  come  back,  and  they  have  recently  built  a  house  for  about 
four  hundred  students  in  Philadelphia.   I  was  very  disappointed 
that  we  didn't  go  forward  in  Philadelphia  because  they  merited 
better  equipment.   But  they  worked  their  way  out  of  the  possi 
bility  by  being  too  aggressive,  too  insistent. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a  guest  speaker  once  at  a 
gathering  in  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  a  big 
gathering  of  some  kind.  And  these  people  in  Philadelphia  en 
gineered  it  so  that  one  of  their  chief  advocates  sat  next  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller.   He  talked  his  leg  off  on  the  needs  and  oppor 
tunities  for  an  International  House  at  the  University  of  Penn 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  quite  upset,  and  he  came  back  and  said, 
"Whatever  we  do,  we're  not  going  to  do  anyth  ing,  for  the  time 
being  or  maybe  ever,  in  Philadelphia,  because  you  know,  we're 
making  the  decisions!  They' re  not  making  them!" 

CLaughterD 


They  really  talked  themselves  out  of  it? 

They  talked  themselves  out  of  it,  yes. 
so  aggressive.  They  went  too  far. 


They  were  so  indiscreet. 
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Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 

Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 


A  wonderful  thing  has  happened  in  New  York.   I  am  eighty-six  and 
a  half  years  old,  almost  eighty-seven.   I  come  back  here  and 
there's  no  generation  gap.  They  treat  me  just  like  one  of  the 
students.   Either  my  youth  is  being  renewed  or  else  the  students 
are  being  worked  up  to  an  older  age  so  that  they  can  comprehend. 
They're  not  like  the  rank  and  file  of  the  kids  now  who  want  to 
kick  the  oldsters  out  and  run  everything  themselves. 

Maybe  you  were  just  ahead  of  your  time  with  this  idea. 

Yes,  this  House  was  a  pioneer.   It's  the  first  student  house  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  a  housing  project  that  brought  men  and 
women  together  in  one  place.   It  was  the  first  house  in  the  world 
that  brought  all  the  world  together,  all  the  nationalities  to 
gether.   And  it's  worked  for  fifty  years,  the  roof  is  still  on. 

One  or  two  sad  incidents  have  happened  here,  like  an  Indian  girl 
disappearing,  we  don't  know  where,  whether  she  jumped  in  the 
river  or  was  done  away  with.   You  could  count  such  things  on 
two  or  three  fingers  of  your  hand.   It's  amazing.   It's  remark 
able.  Now  that  doesn't  mean  that  things  are  perfect  here. 
Nothing  is  perfect.   There  are  little  irritating  things  that 
take  place,  manifestly  because  we're  human,  but  by  and  large, 
it's  a  miracle.   It's  a  miracle,  really. 

Have  the  other  Houses  been  as  successful,  do  you  think? 

No,  no,  not  nearly  as  successful  as  this  because  the  roots  are 
here,  and  from  the  beginning,  there  has  been  a  well-defined 
program  of  activities. 

I  also  think  the  city,  New  York  City,  is  a  unique  place. 

Yes,  New  York  City  has  something  to  do  with  it.   This  is  the 
world's  most  cosmopolitan  city  without  doubt.  You  go  into  the 
subway  or  on  any  bus,  and  you  see  the  whole  world  there.   And 
there  has  developed  a  spirit  of  tolerance  here,  I  think,  and 
understanding,  and  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  appreciation. 

Do  you  think  there  will  be  more  International  Houses  in  America? 


Probably.   There's  a 
in  Phi ladelphia.  Of 


need  for  one  in  Boston.   And  there  is  one 
course,  there  are  some  universities  like 
Texas,  and  Louisiana  State  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Cornell  and  others,  which  years  ago  wanted  to  have 
a  House.  But  we  felt  in  those  days  that  those  communities  were 
rather  small  compared  to  the  metropolitan  centers,  and  that 
foreign  students  should  be  assimilated  and  not  segregated  in  a 
so-called  International  House,  which  would  tend  to  become  an 
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Edmonds:   international  fraternity  or  something  of  the  sort,  whereas 

they  should  be  integrated  into  the  dormitories  and  the  living 
surroundings  of  those  cities. 

But  conditions  have  changed.   Some  of  those  cities  have  become 
little  metropolises  by  themselves,  and  their  numbers  of  foreign 
students  have  increased.   So  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  in  some 
university,  if  there  are  as  many  as  five  hundred  students,  let 
us  say,  they  could  make  a  dormitory. 

If  you  wanted  to  make  them  self-supporting  and  not  a  drag  on 
the  market,  an  additional  burden  to  the  budget  of  the  university, 
they  would  have  to  have  at  least  five  hundred  in  residence.  Half 
that  number  should  be  American  and  the  other  foreign,  and  you 
could  build  a  project  quite  similar  to  the  one  in  New  York  with 
programs  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  whereas  now  there 
are  probably  no  such  programs. 

Mezirow:  Because  the  program  at  International  House  in  New  York  is  really 
what  makes  it  tick? 


Edmonds:   It's  the  program,  yes.   And  what's  the  end  in  view?  Many  of 

our  students  in  old  times  have  said  that  we  should  give  a  degree 
here,  this  is  an  educational  institution.  We  said  yes,  but  we 
shouldn't  give  a  degree.   You  get  your  degree  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  nearby,  but  the  big  idea  that  we  are  trying  to 


release  here  or 
world  is  one. 


sell,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  is  that  the 


The  living  together  of  all  these  nationalities  beneath  one  roof 

from  year  to  year  is  a  phenomenon,  an  educational  phenomenon, 

and  a  spiritual  one  as  well,  That  was  our  big  objective,  and 
still  is. 
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VIM   RESIGNATION  FROM  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 
AND  SUBSEQUENT  ACTIVITIES,  1935-1955 


Mezirow:  When  did  you  actually  leave  International  House? 
Edmonds:   I  left  it  in  August  or  September,  1935. 
Mezirow:  And  then  what  did  you  do? 

Edmonds:   I  went  to  Paris  and  stayed  a  whole  year,  helping  them  complete 
and  open  the  Maison  Internationale.  And  in  Paris,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  course  of  going  to  London,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Rome, 
to  meet  other  alumni  and  others  and  evaluate  the  possibilities 
of  Houses  there.   So  that  it  was  a  year  well  spent  outside  of 
Paris. 


Dream  of  International  Houses  World-Wide 


Edmonds:  Now  upon  my  return  to  New  York  in  the  early  summer  of  1935,  I 
began  immediately  to  think  in  terms  of  the  continuation  of  the 
International  House  idea  to  other  places  in  the  world.   For 
thirty  years  I  had  been  working  in  the  field  of  foreign  students. 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  interesting  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  in 
building  the  first  House  in  New  York,  of  which  I  was  director 
until  1935. 


With  Mr.  Rockefeller's  backing,  I  organized  the  Houses 

Berkeley  and  Chicago  and  helped  to  initiate  the  one  in 

and  collaborated  there  in  its  opening  in  '35  and 

four  Houses  cost  Mr.  Rockefeller  over  ten  million 

are  a  great  creation,  underlined  creation,  and  a  great  benefaction, 

underlined  benefaction. 


in 

Paris 
'36.  These 
do I lars.  They 
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Edmonds:   The  International  House  idea  has  now  gone  beyond — I'm  quoting 
from  a  memo  that  I  made  in  '36 — the  International  House  idea 
has  now  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage.   It  has  extended 
many  years  over  widely-separated  local  conditions  and  has  in 
volved  many  thousands  of  students  representing  every  race, 
creed,  color,  and  nationality.   If  the  idea  will  work  in  New 
York,  California,  Chicago,  and  Paris,  it  can  be  adapted  to 
Geneva,  Vienna,  Rome,  London,  Tokyo,  and  other  important  cul 
tural  centers. 

An  International  House  is  a  carefully  planned  and  constructed 
instrument  to  do  a  highly  specialized  piece  of  work.   Under 
skilled  leadership,  it  takes  the  migratory  student  and  trans 
forms  him  into  a  world  citizen,  caring  no  less  for  his  own 
country,  but  much  more  for  all  nations  and  willing  to  work  for 
world  understanding.   With  sufficient  encouragement,  these  young 
people,  students  today,  spreading  to  all  countries  and  all  pro 
fessions,  becoming  leaders  tomorrow,  may  conceivably  stop  the 
war  menace  in  a  generation  or  two. 

But  it  will  take  an  organization  with  a  lot  of  money  operating 
with  immediacy  on  a  wide  front.   A  battleship  costs  fifty  million, 
The  San  Francisco  bridges  cost  one  hundred  million.   World  arma 
ment  in  1936  cost  one  hundred  bill  ions  of  dollars  and  upwards! 
Why  not  millions  to  educate  and  inspire  the  world's  young  people 
for  peace? 

The  establishment  of  such  an  organization  is  to  be  underway  im 
mediately  composed  of  a  committee  of  sponsors  and  an  executive 
committee.   The  sponsors  will  be  advisory;  the  latter,  adminis 
trative,  responsible  for  incorporating,  fund-raising,  and  spend 
ing  a  budget. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  people  that  I  had  in  mind,  some  of  whom 
I  had  talked  with,  for  this  committee:  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  Jr.; 
Senator  Honnerat,  of  Paris;  Lord  Halifax,  of  London;  David 
Starr-Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  University;  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Sproul,  president  of  the  University  of  California;  Jane  Adams, 
of  Hull  House,  Chicago;  President  Nielson,  of  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts;  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Mr.  Morse,  a 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
and  of  course,  my  old  and  tried  friends,  Frederick  Osborn  and 
Cleveland  Dodge.   That  was  my  embryonic  committee,  some  of  whom 
were  rea I  I y  comm  i  tted . 

In  May,  1936,  in  the  historic  Necker  House,  containing  the  famous 
salon  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  world's  fifth  International  House 
was  opened  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  a  strong 
and  responsible  local  committee.   Liberal  contributions  towards 
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Edmonds:   its  support  were  made  by  the  University  of  Geneva  and  the  Carnegie 
endowment  in  Europe.  Other  gifts  are  needed  to  a  total  of  five 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  until  the  committee's  plans  for  a 
larger  project  on  a  self-supporting  basis  can  be  realized. 

These  would  include  an  adequate  International  House  for  the 
hundreds  of  students  who  go  to  Geneva  for  winter  study.   Also, 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  thousands  of  youths  who  make  pil 
grimages  to  Geneva  every  summer,  and  third,  provision  for  an 
integrated  educational  program  under  university  supervision. 
For  the  above  purposes,  a  million  dollars  would  not  be  an  extrava 
gant  ultimate  investment.   The  directors  of  the  Geneva  House  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ian  Tullis  of  Geneva. 

!n  the  autumn  of  '36,  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  an  historic  convent, 
used  for  two  centuries  as  a  school  and  college  for  the  daughters 
of  the  elite,  the  sixth  International  House  was  opened.   For  a 
thousand  years,  Vienna  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  centers 
of  culture  in  Europe.   Its  students  number  twenty  thousand,  of 
whom  five  thousand  are  foreign.  As  conditions  are  in  Centra! 
Europe,  it  is  not  wise  to  talk  much  about  this  project,  but 
rather  to  go  ahead  and  realize  it. 

It  has  influential  supporters  in  Vienna  and  the  wise  leadership 
of  Dr.  Anna  Selig,  formerly  of  the  New  York  International  House 
and  well-known  leader  of  the  German  student  movement.  It  is 
being  developed  on  the  basis  of  self-support,  although  gifts  of 
several  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  next  few  years  will  be 
helpful . 

(This,  I'm  reminding  you,  is  a  part  of  a  memorandum  that  I  made 
in  1936.)   In  London,  there  are  twenty  thousand  students,  of 
whom  more  than  two  thousand  are  foreign.  The  University  of 
London  is  carrying  out  a  huge  building  project  in  Russell  Square. 
We  have  been  invited  by  the  authorities  to  cooperate  in  the  es 
tablishment  of  an  International  House,  of  which  they  have  long 
been  admirers.  There  are  no  suitable  lodgings  for  any  students 
in  London.  A  big  opportunity  exists  to  bring  the  British  and 
foreign  students  together. 

In  America,  a  large  part  of  the  educational  value  of  the  Inter 
national  Houses  consists  in  having  local  students,  up  to  fifty 
percent,  reside  with  those  from  abroad.   For  this  reason,  London 
educators  think  that  the  cottage  plan  will  be  more  suitable  than 
the  large  unit  which  has  proven  feasible  in  New  York.  May  be. 

This  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  general  idea  should 
always  be  adapted  to  local  needs,  customs,  and  preference.   There 
should  be  started  immediately  a  small  test-unit,  as  in  Geneva  and 
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Edmonds:   Vienna.   An  adequate  International  House  in  London,  suitably 
located,  will  cost  at  least  three  million  dollars. 

Tokyo  makes  instant  appeal  and  stirs  the  imagination  because 
it  is  through  Japanese  students  who  have  been  to  Europe  and 
America  that  Japan,  in  three  generations,  has  emerged  from  a 
hermit  nation  to  a  great  world  power.  And  Japan  wants  an  Inter 
national  House.   It  has  been  approved  by  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  and  the  ministry  of  education,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  has  been 
invited  to  go  to  Tokyo  this  spring  to  help  work  up  a  plan. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  government  becoming  interested 
in  the  idea. 

These  various  enterprises,  and  others  of  the  future,  can  be 
served  by  this  suggested  coordinating  committee,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Federated  Colleges  of  China  and  the  Association  of  Near 
East  Colleges.  This  committee  will  administer  the  world  project 
of  International  Houses  as  a  founding  agency,  establishing  each 
on  an  indigenous  and  self-supporting  basis. 

Conclusion.  The  above  is  not  an  all-inclusive  statement.   That 
would  include  projects  all  over  the  world,  Prague,  Istanbul, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Shanghai,  Calcutta,  Dublin,  Mexico  City, 
South  American  centers,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  dictator 
countries,  Berlin,  Moscow,  Rome,  Madrid,  Munich,  when  inter 
national  cultural  relations  with  these  countries  have  become 
normal.   A  more  complete  statement  would  also  discuss  the  migra 
tion  of  students,  tendencies,  difficulties,  improvements,  con 
trols,  and  so  forth.  Well,  that  briefly  outlines  my  thoughts 
in  1936. 

Mezirow:  How  long  was  that  committee  in  existence? 

Edmonds:   It  was  never  brought  together.   It  was  in  embryo.  There  was 
much  interest,  but  then  I  came  home  in  the  summer  of  '36. 


Edmonds:   In  the  fall,  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  going  to  Japan.   And 

early  in  '37,  I  took  off  for  Tokyo,  making  my  second  world  trip, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Cultural  Relations  Society  in  Japan. 
I  went  eastward  from  New  York  and  stopped  a  little  while  in 
London,  Paris,  Geneva,  and  took  a  Japanese  ship  in  Marseilles, 
which  went  through  the  Suez  and  around  India,  touched  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai,  and  docked  in  Osaka,  where  I  was  met  by  my 
long-time  friend,  Professor  Takiyanagi,  from  the  Imperial 
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Edmonds:  University  in  Tokyo,  who  helped  me  through  customs.   I  had  a 
great  deal  of  international  literature,  the  entrance  of  for 
eigners  into  Japan  was  very  closely  scrutinized  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  getting  in  rather  deep  water  when  my  friend  appeared 
on  shipboard.   He  took  me  to  a  private  car,  loaned  by  the  mayor 
of  Kyoto,  in  which  we  drove  the  few  miles,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
or  so,  from  Osaka  to  Kyoto,  where  we  spent  a  night  or  two,  and 
went  on  by  train  to  Tokyo.   This  was  in  '37.   I  arrived,  as  I 
recall  it,  in  July  or  August. 

I  worked  for  three  months  on  my  project  with  much  encouragement. 
And  I  spent  three  months  over  there,  surveying  the  place  and 
making  plans  for  an  International  House,  and  they  were  good 
plans.   I  needed  $1,000,000  gold.  The  Japanese  were  insistent 
that  it  be  a  joint  Japanese-American  affair.  They  would  pro 
vide  the  land,  America,  the  money.   I  said,  "Well,  you  have 
plenty  of  money  here."  "Yes,"  they  said,  "we  have  plenty  of 
money,  but  if  we  spend  our  money,  it  wouldn't  be  a  joint  project." 

The  land  was  a  beautiful  site  that  belonged  to  the  Crown.   It 
would  be  comparable  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York  saying,  "Mr.  Edmonds, 
you  go  into  Central  Park  and  you  take  any  site  as  large  or  as 
small  as  you  want  that  would  be  suitable  for  you."  That  was  the 
type  of  site  that  we  had;  it  was  beautiful. 

The  Emperor's  younger  brother,  not  the  Crown  Prince,  but  the 
younger  brother,  was  going  to  provide  an  antique  entrance  gate, 
which  was  fabulous,  so  beautiful  in  its  design,  in  its  execution. 
I  have  pictures  of  it,  that  the  humblest  Japanese  going  by,  pull 
ing  a  rickshaw,  would  say,  "Hmmm.   I  wonder  what's  back  of  that. 
It  must  be  something  important."  That  was  what  they  did  for  us. 
I  brought  these  plans  home. 

While  I  was  there,  the  incident  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  took 
place,  outside  of  Peking,  in  which  the  Japanese  shot  at  the 
Chinese,  much  as  the  kind  of  things  that  are  taking  place  now 
between  China  and  Russia  over  on  the  frontier  there. 

I  finished  my  work,  and  I  came  home  and  landed  in  Berkeley,  showed 
my  plans  to  Allen  Blaisdell.   "Oh,"  he  said,  "we  have  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  board.   You  have  to  explain  what  you've  done  over 
there.  This  is  wonderful." 

So  we  had  a  luncheon  of  the  board.  They  were  all  there.  And 
there  was  a  new  man,  named  Fisher,  on  the  board  at  this  time. 
I  think  he's  a  banker  in  New  York,  and  he's  had  quite  a  career 
since  in  one  of  the  government  financial  bureaus. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  of  them  probably,  and  I  explained  the 
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Edmonds:   plans,  Japanese  interests,  how  much  it  would  cost.   I  needed 
$1,000,000  gold.   And  just  out  of  the  clear  sky,  one  of  them 
said,  "California  must  give  you  this  money."   I  said,  "Wait  a 
minute,  what  did  you  say?"  "California  must  give  you  this 
money."  "A  mi  I  I  ion  dollars?"  "Yes." 

My  response  to  that  was,  why,  I  thought  this  was  the  place  where 
the  prejudice  and  the  ignorance  against  the  Orient  was  focused 
in  America.   "Not  amongst  the  men  you  know,  not  amongst  the 
people  you  know,  not  amongst  the  friends  of  this  idea.   You  go 
home  to  Connecticut  and  when  this  Marco  Polo  incident  has  been 
resolved,  you  come  back  and  we'll  get  the  money,  and  you  go  to 
Japan  and  build  your  House." 

Now  isn't  that  something?  That's  really  wonderful. 
Mezirow:   Did  you  get  the  money? 

Edmonds:  No,  because  the  war  came  on.   It  was  so  near.   You  see,  they'd 
had  that  embarrassing  incident  outside  of  Peking,  where  the 
Japanese  soldiers  had  fired  on  the  Chinese  soldiers,  which  had 
raised  the  ire  of  all  of  China.  And  one  could  do  nothing. 
War  changed  everything. 


London 


Edmonds:  After  taking  off  from  Berkeley,  where  I  reported  on  my  findings 
in  Tokyo,  I  went  to  my  home  in  Connecticut,  where  I  received  an 
invitation  from  the  British  Council  in  London  to  please  come 
over  there.   I  went  that  fall  of  '37  and  organized  a  committee, 
and  among  my  papers  are  the  survey,  the  names  of  the  committee, 
the  cost  of  the  building,  the  location,  cost  of  operation, 
budget,  and  everything.  This  is  for  London. 

Then  one  afternoon,  as  we  were  holding  the  committee  meeting 
with  Lord  Halifax,  British  foreign  minister,  in  the  chair,  he 
asked  to  be  excused,  as  he  had  an  important  engagement,  which 
proved  to  be  with  General  Goering  at  his  hunting  lodge  in  Ger 
many.  That  was  the  first  contact  that  the  British  government 
had  with  the  German  government  since  Chamberlain's  humiliating 
signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement. 

Halifax  came  back  with  the  report  that  the  war  was  so  imminent 
that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  for  us  to  go  forward  with  our  plans 
in  London.  But  we  were  so  near  to  war,  and  Hitler  was  rattling 
his  sword  so  vigorously,  that  we  with  one  consent  said  that  this 
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Edmonds:   is  no  time  to  make  a  project  of  this  kind. 

So  I  decamped  and  came  home  after  three  months.  We  were  that 
close.   Where  would  the  money  come  from?  We  didn't  know  but  we 
had  hopes. 


Second  Marriage 


Edmonds:   Time  passed,  and  I  remarried  in  this  period  of  '38.   And  in  '39, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  Far  East,  with  a  renewed 
invitation  from  the  Kokosai  Bunkashinkosai ,  which  I  immediately 
took  advantage  of  because  I  was  suspicious  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Far  East.   I  was  friendly  to  Japan,  but  I  was  friendly 
also  to  all  the  nearby  nations,  Korea  and  China.   And  so  I  was 
eager  to  go  there,  and  I  resumed  my  contacts  in  Tokyo. 

Mezirow:  This  was  about  '39? 

Edmonds:  This  was  '39. 

Mezirow:  And  did  your  wife  go  with  you? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  she  went  with  me. 

Mezirow:  What  was  her  name? 

Edmonds:  Her  name  was  Marie  Wayne.   She  was  a  food  specialist,  a  lovely 
person.  The  best  friend  of  my  first  wife's  younger  sister. 
That's  how  I  happened  to  meet  her. 


Pre-World  War  II  Japan 


Edmonds:   So  after  we  had  made  contacts  in  Tokyo  with  the  foreign  office, 

and  so  forth,  we  made  a  trip  to  China,  to  Shanghai  and  Tsing-tao, 
to  Tientsin,  Peking,  and  Manchuria.  We  went  all  the  way  up 
through  Manchuria  to  Harbin  and  back  through  Korea  to  Kyoto 
and  Tokyo  again. 

I  had  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  but  I  was  very  careful  not  to  make  statements  about 
it  or  accumulate  literature.   Any  literature  or  pamphlets  that 
I  received  I  sent  home  by  mail,  so  that  although  I  was  in  dis 
agreement  as  to  what  Japan  was  doing — she  was  crowding  the 
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Edmonds:   situation  over  there,  no  doubt  about  it,  although  she  denied  it, 
saying  that  her  efforts  were  beneficent  rather  than  militaristic. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  episodes  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of  later 
when  I  come  to  a  I i  tt I e  more  deta i I  on  my  two  visits,  three 
visits  to  Tokyo.   And  I  must  say  that  I  wasn't  too  pleased  at 
America's  appraisal  of  Japan  on  these  visits,  some  of  them.   I 
felt  that  the  western  powers  were  trying  to  put  Japan  in  a  box, 
and  not  only  put  her  in,  but  pull  down  the  cover  and  sit  on  the 
box,  so  that  she  could  not  engage  in  legitimate  relationships 
that  she,  because  of  her  proximity  to  all  these  places  in  Asia, 
had  a  right  to. 

So  I  saw  both  sides  of  the  equation,  the  Japan  side  and  the 
western  powers'  side.  World  War  II  was  declared  when  we  were 
in  a  ship  from  Shanghai  to  Tsing-tao.  The  word  came  over  the 
radio  and  a  notice  was  posted  in  Chinese,  and  I  have  that  among 
my  papers  somewhere. 

Mezirow:  Can  you  bring  it  with  you  next  time  you  come? 

Edmonds:   (will  if  I  can  find  it,  yes.   It  was  quite  logical  that  we 

shouldn't  go  on  with  the  general  movement  because  of  the  cer 
tainty  of  the  coming  of  World  War  II.  And  the  presumption  was 
that  there  would  be  a  long  period  of  readjustment  after  the  war, 
no  matter  who  won  it,  and  that  it  would  be  another  generation 
before  we  could  go  on  with  International  Houses,  that  is,  in 
any  sizable  way. 


Decision  by  Rockefeller  to  Stop  Expansion  of  l-Houses 


Mezirow:   Rockefeller  had  sort  of  decided  not  to  put  any  more  money  .  .  .? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  definitely. 

Mezirow:  What  was  the  reason  for  that? 

Edmonds:   The  reason  for  his  feeling  that  he  wouldn't  invest  any  more  money 
was  because  his  advisors  said — this  was  as  far  back  as  1935 — a 
second  world  war  was  imminent,  no  one  could  foresee  the  result 
except  that  afterward,  whoever  won,  there  would  be  a  period  of 
chaos  and  economic  readjustment,  and  it  would  be  another  generation 
before  one  could  move  forward  with  assurance  on  any  such  project 
for  peace  as  ours  was.   So  that  let  him  out.  But  nevertheless, 
the  pressures  in  all  these  places  were  intense.   They  said, 
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Edmonds:   "Come  anyway!"  "Let's  make  our  plans!"  "Have  them  ready!"  So 
I  went. 


I  think  that  at  the  time  previous  to 

been  in  a  mood  to  encircle  the  won  Id 

he  was  p leased  at  what  was  being 

were  places  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 

those  wouldn't 

those  days,  or 

What  a  loss,  what 


that,  Mr.  Rockefel ler  had 
with  International  Houses- 
done.  We  all  were,  and  there 
and  the  total  cost  of 


have  been  any  more  than  a  single  battleship  in 
a  modern  jet  high-powered  plane.   Think  of  it. 
a  tragedy! 


Mezirow:   Have  you  ever  tried  to  rekindle  the  Rockefeller  interest  in  pro 
moting  more  International  Houses? 

Edmonds:   No. 

Mezirow:   Have  you  remained  in  contact  with  them? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  with  the  boys  I  have,  but  no,  you  should  not  adopt  a 

policy  of  "crowding  the  mourners,"  you  know.   It's  an  expression. 
Here  is  a  man  who  put  up  ten  million  dollars,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  possibly  thirty  or  forty  million  today.  The 
Rockefellers  have  done  their  part.  And  with  that  example, 
others — governments,  individuals,  foundations — ought  to  follow 
su  i  t. 

Mezirow:   They've  sort  of  paved  the  way. 
Edmonds:  Paved  the  way. 


National  Committee  to  Expand  International  Houses 


Edmonds:   Well,  there  was  Rockefeller's  decision, 
was  the  pressure  on  me  personally  to 


On  the  other  hand,  there 


"come  over  and  help  us,' 


"come  and  show 
and  Britain. 


us  what  to  do,"  as  I've  indicated  there,  in  Tokyo 


I  had  worked  among  the  students  of  New  York  for  thirty  years.   I 
came  here  in  1905  and  now  it's  1935.   The  Christian  Student  Move 
ment,  the  evolution  of  this  project  on  Riverside  Drive,  was  going 
well.   It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  me  to  have  stayed  on 
and  administered  the  House  until  retirement  which  in  those  days 


had  not  even  been  determined.  Now  it's  '65.   I 


have  stayed  on  maybe  unti I  now,  who  knows? 
been  bored.   It  didn't  appeal  to  me. 


But 


suppose 
I  wou I d 


I  cou I d 
have 
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Edmonds:  What  appealed  to  me  was  going  on  with  the  idea.   So  I  launched 

out  on  my  own.   I  first  tried  to  get  together  a  national  commit 
tee,  because  this  had  been  done  with  a  committee.   I  had  to  work 
with  a  committee  back  of  me;  I  wasn't  alone.   I  wasn't  a  Lind 
bergh  who  could  fly  the  Atlantic  alone;  I  had  to  have  a  group  of 
people  surrounding  me  who  could  evaluate  and  criticize  and  help 
me  to  launch  my  ideas. 

I  don't  know  if  I  can  recall  the  names  of  all  those,  but  I  can 
recall  a  few.   The  first  was  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  who  was  tremendously 
interested,  and  to  whom  I  was  very  close  on  what  we  were  really 
doing  here. 

The  next  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt.   I  had  visited  her.   I  had  sought 
an  interview  with  her  in  Washington.   She  was  then  running  a 
column  called  "My  Day,"  which  was  syndicated  throughout  the 
country.  And  I  had  a  very  charming  interview  with  her.   I  remem 
ber  so  very  we  I  I  that  I  sat  down  at  the  end  of  her  desk  on  one 
of  the  upper  floors  of  the  White  House,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
in  my  face.   And  she  got  up  and  went  around  her  desk  and  pulled 
down  the  shade,  which  I  thought  was  very  characteristic  of  this 
wonderful  woman.  LLaughterJ  So  then  we  launched  out  in  a  talk  of 
what  this  was  all  about  and  what  I  hoped  to  do,  and  she  said, 
yes,  she  would  be  willing. 

She's  been  to  the  New  York  House  several  times  since,  you  know. 


Howard  has  her  picture  down  there  in  his  gallery, 
second. 


She  was  the 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


There  was  a  man  who  was  president  of  Stanford  University  at  Palo 
Alto.  He  was  a  great  barge  of  a  man  who  went  around  in  a  western 
hat,  and  who  was  an  internationalist  and  a  towering  figure  in 
American  academic  life.   I  can't  remember  his  name  now.   I  went 
down  from  Berkeley  especially  to  see  him. 

There  was  Professor  Nielson,  who  was  president  of  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  great  internationalist. 
There  was  the  woman  president  in  that  nearby  woman's  college  of 
Holyoke.   I've  forgotten  her  name,  too,  but  she  was  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Rockefeller. 

And  of  course,  there  were  Cleve  Dodge  and  Fred  Osborn  and  some 
others  close  at  hand  here  in  New  York,  making  a  group,  and  we 
would  have  added  to  that  as  time  went  on  representatives  from 
Tokyo — Count  Kabiyama  and  others. 

This  was  a  committee  to  perpetuate  the  idea. 

Perpetuate  the  idea  world-wide,  world-wide.  Where  was  our 
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Edmonds:  money  coming  from?  We  didn't  know.   We  had  to  find  it.   But  it 

was  to  be  an  authoritative  group  that  would  employ  me  and  collect 
some  funds  somewhere  to  pay  my  salary  and  expenses.  My  expenses 
were  more  important  than  my  salary. 

Mezirow:   Did  it  develop  actually? 

Edmonds:   It  didn't  develop  for  the  reasons  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had 

anticipated.   You  might  say  that  it  was  foolhardy  on  my  part,  but 
I  don't  think  so.   In  light  of  subsequent  events,  I  don't  think 
so.   So  when  the  war  came,  I  just  simply  had  to  retire  to  my 
home  in  Connecticut  and  mark  time. 

Then  there  ensued  a  period  of  time,  the  war  time,  the  war  years 
from  '39  to  '45,  when  I  did  my  war  work  in  my  local  community, 
watching  out  for  possible  air-raids  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Mezirow:      Were  you  an  air-raid  warden? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  I  was  chief  air-raid  warden.   Plus  little  trips  that  I  made 
hither  and  yon  in  behalf  of  a  lecture  bureau  which  booked  me  for 
college  lectures  and  especially  for  meetings  of  the  Rotary  Club 
type,  because  I'd  had  this  background  of  travel  in  Europe  and 
Asia  and  had  something  to  say  on  those  subjects  and  the  war  and 
the  future.   Well,  that's  the  way  the  thing  worked  out. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Mezirow:   Did  you  visit  the  New  York  House  ever? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  very  often.   I  was  still  a  trustee.   I  remember  coming  back 
from  one  of  my  trips.   It  may  have  been  the  summer  of  '36  when 
I  came  back  from  Paris,  and  Mr.  Stimson,  Henry  Stimson,  had  been 
chosen  as  the  chairman  of  the  trustees,  and  I  attended  the  first 
meeting  at  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  house. 

Here  I'd  been  gone  a  year,  more  than  a  year,  and  all  of  this  had 
taken  place  in  my  absence.  There  had  been  a  year's  meetings  in 
my  absence,  but  here  we  were,  assembled  at  her  house  and  every 
one  was  so  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  felt  quite  set  up  that  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  and  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.   It  was  a  large 
table  in  her  dining  room.   She  seated  Mr.  Stimson  at  her  left, 
and  she  seated  me  at  her  right,  and  down  the  table  and  around 
were  the  various  other  members.   It  was  a  nice  little  note  of 
recognition  that  there  I  was  again  in  harness. 


General  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
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Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  I  had  very  pleasant  relationships  all  the  years,  have 

attended  many,  many  such  meetings  in  this  room,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  General  Marshall  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  board.   Per 
haps  it  should  be  off  the  record,  but  it's  my  belief  that  it  was 
a  wrong  policy  to  appoint  a  distinguished  American  as  chairman, 
who'd  had  no  contacts  with  the  International  House  or  its  idea. 

I  will  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  George  Wickersham,  the 
first  chairman,  because  he  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and  a  national 
figure  in  New  York,  and  he  was  of  great  assistance  in  our  securing 
our  tax  exemption.   But  then  along  came  Henry  Stimson,  and  after 
him,  General  George  Marshall.   Logical  men  who  should  have  headed 
the  trustees  were  either  Frederick  Osborn  or  Cleve  Dodge,  our 
local  men  who  had  grown  up  with  the  idea.  We  didn't  need  the 
prestige  of  these  other  men,  but  they  were  recommended  by  the 
Rockefeller  establishment,  and  if  they  wanted  them,  who  were  we 
to  say  that  they  shouldn't  be  there? 

Mezirow:   There  wasn't  much  fund-raising? 

Edmonds:  No,  there  was  no  fund-raising  in  those  days. 

Mezirow:      That's  quite   recent? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  quite  recent.   That  is  to  say,  it  was  of  no  considerable 

amount.  Of  course,  pretty  large  sums  were  given  by  the  Rockefeller 
family.   For  instance,  they  bought  the  property  next  door,  the  ad 
joining  property  here.   There  were  two  apartment  houses,  a  little 
old  six-storey  one,  and  the  large  one  where  I  lived,  ten  storeys 
high,  and  the  vacant  lots  back  of  that.  They  bought  that  property 
thinking  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  future.  We  had 
tennis  courts  on  the  Claremont  Avenue  side. 

Mezirow:   What's  happened  to  those? 

Edmonds:  They've  been  sold  to  Union  Seminary.   And  at  a  time  when  I  was 
active  elsewhere.   It's  gone.   I'm  not  sure  that  it  was  wise. 

I  remember  very  well  an  incident  that  happened  in  this  room  when 
our  chairman  was  General  George  Marshall,  the  most  important 
military  man  in  our  establishment,  even  exceeding  General 
Eisenhower.  He  could  have  been  in  active  command  overseas  in 
World  War  II,  but  he  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  mobilize  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

So  here  he  was.  He  didn't  know  anything  about  this  place  except 
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Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row ; 
Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 


what  he  had  heard,  and  he  came  here  over  a  period  of,  I  don't 
know,  two  or  three  years,  I  guess.  But  on  this  one  occasion, 
something  came  up. 

We  had  two  alumni  trustees  at  that  time,  Herri ck  Young,  who  later 
became  our  alumni  secretary  and  the  president  of  Western  College 
for  Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio.   He  was  one,  and  the  other  was  Raidar 
Gunderson,  a  Norwegian  who  had  been  a  student  here  and  had  stayed 
on  in  America  in  the  banking  business  and  become  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  one  of  the  big  banks  downtown.  And  he  had  been 
the  treasurer  for  many  years  of  International  House. 

These  two  men  were  present,  the  only  alumni  present,  although 
there  were  others  who  had  been  very  close  to  the  situation  a  I  I 
the  years.  This  was  before  the  older  men,  including  me,  had 
been  retired  and  made  trustees  emeriti. 

Well,  something  came  up  about  some  project,  and  it  was  stated — 
I  don't  remember  who  presented  it,  whether  it  was  the  director. 
(The  president  in  those  days  was  the  director.   I  approve  of  the 
change  in  name;  I  think  it's  more  dignified,  connotes  a  little 
more.)  Well,  the  idea  was  presented,  and  one  of  these  alumni, 
either  Young  or  Gunderson,  said,  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  sound 
out  the  opinion  of  the  students  before  we  say  yes  or  no  on  this?" 

And  General  Marshall  reacted  immediately.  He  said,  "Did  Mr. 
Rockefeller  sound  out  the  opinion  of  the  students  before  he  built 
this  House?"  Which  was  rather  an  abrupt  answer,  I  should  say, 
and  didn't  represent  the  truth,  because  one  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
reasons  for  enlarging  the  property  here  was  because  of  a  survey 
that  I  had  made  amongst  the  students  as  to  what  their  feeling 
was  in  regard  to  it,  how  many  of  them  would  like  to  live  here, 
what  they  could  afford  to  pay;  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  that 
questionnaire  and  survey  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  went  ahead  years 
ago.   It  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  deciding.   So  General  Marshall's 
comment  was  not  very  apropos. 

It  was  really  kind  of  contrary  to  the  basic  philosophy? 


It  was!   It  was  the  kind  of  remark  that  he  would  have  made  to 
his  generals,  but  it  was  out  of  place  here.  And  although  I  think 

Eisenhower  was  made  an  honorary  chairman 
and  came  here  several  times,  that  was  a 


it  was  nice  that  General 
of  our  board  of  trustees 
harmless  thing,  that  was  a 
a  tribute  to  a  nice  man,  a 


little  flower,  let  us  say,  in  the  vase, 
good  man,  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  man. 


But  he  didn't  really  have  any  power. 

No,  he  didn't  have  any  power.  He  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees.   So  that's  that. 


1 1 1 


Lecturer 


Mezirow:   All  through  the  Fifties,  you  lectured  and  made  speeches  around 
the  United  States? 


Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  yes.   And  if  you  want  to  know  what  I  had  to  say,  whether 
I  was  a  good  American  or  bad  American,  let  me  read  you  some  of 
this.   This  is  the  substance  of  addresses,  as  I've  said,  that  I 
made  in  colleges  and  universities  and  clubs  all  over  the  country 
in  the  war  years, 


1941  and  so  forth. 


This  is  entitled,  "The  End  of  an  Epoch,"  by  Harry  Edmonds. 


"When  Congress  passed  the  Lend-Lease  Bi 
attached  his  signature,  America  at  long 
an  epoch.  Isolationist  thinking  in  the 
cial ly  dead. 


I  and  President  Roosevelt 
last  came  to  the  end  of 
United  States  was  offi- 


"Since  the  days  of  George  Washington,  the  American  tradition  of 
non-participation  in  European  affairs  has  been  the  strongest  stone 
in  our  foreign  policy.   For  a  brief  moment,  Woodrow  Wilson,  with 
dramatic  imagination,  attempted  to  integrate  a  new  world  out  of 
a  European  conflict  in  which  America's  sons  had  played  a  decisive 
part,  World  War  I.   But  his  brilliant  play  was  blocked  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  isolationist  point  of  view  became 
more  firmly  entrenched  than  ever. 

"During  the  twenty  years  intervening,  it  has  been  the  world's 
most  potent  influence  on  the  organization  of  peace  or  war.   It 
inspired  and  extended  the  spirit  of  nationalism  that  is  the  atti 
tude  of  the  Senate.   It  was  the  main  factor  leading  to  world  re 
armament.   It  affected  the  monetary  and  the  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  entire  world. 

"For  two  decades,  isolationism  has  crushed  the  hopes  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  create  a  better  America  and  a  better  world. 
Thank  God,  it  is  dead.  Now  we  are  to  participate  actually  in 
world  affairs  again.   It  is  as  if,  as  a  nation,  we  have  passed 
through  our  childhood  and  adolescence  and  become  of  age. 

"No  more  pussy-footing,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  said.   No 
more  passing  the  buck.   The  tiny  light  which  our  forefathers 
brought  to  a  wilderness  has  become  a  mighty  moral  and  material 
flame  which  can  no  longer  be  hid  beneath  a  basket.   It  has  to  be 
set  on  a  hill.  May  it  never  go  out,  for  it  must  light  the  world 
to  a  better  day. 

"What  is  the  implication?  None  else  than  a  united  world  and  some 
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Edmonds 


kind  of  machinery  to  bring  it  about, 
immense  place  it  used  to  be. 


No  longer  is  the  earth  the 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds ; 
Mez  irow: 
Edmonds: 


"When  Andrew  Jackson  fought  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  he  started 
two  days  before  Christmas,  and  he  finished  a  week  after  New  Year's. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  he  learned  in  the  middle  of  March  that  on 
the  very  day  he  began  the  battle,  commissioners  had  met  in  Belgium 
and  made  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"Today  the  world  is  so  shrunken  by  invention,  transportation  and 
communication,  that  is  is  I  ike  a  village  with  the  nations  living 
on  the  main  street.   The  trouble  is  that  the  traffic  through  that 
narrow  old  street  has  become  a  nightmare,  a  bottleneck,  as  every 
nation  tries  to  elbow  its  way  through. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  stoplight  system  in  the  world  village.   It 
is  America's  job  to  supply  and  install  it.  Will  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt  succeed  where  Wilson  failed?  Yes,  I  think  so.   Wilson 
was  a  great  idealist  and  statesman,  but  a  poor  politician. 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  are  great  statesmen  also,  but  they  have 
a  vast  political  experience  in  addition.   They  witnessed  the  los 
ing  of  the  last  peace  and  should  be  able  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  Wilson,  who  was  sold  down  the  river  by  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd 
George. 

"Moreover,  there  is  a  greater  world-wide  intelligence  and  ex 
pectancy  on  war  and  peace,  a  public  opinion  which  will  sustain 
the  present  leaders.   People  everywhere  recognize  the  urgency  of 
finding  an  antidote  to  war,  or  the  human  race  will  destroy  itself 
by  violence.   That  antidote  is  the  intelligence  of  man.  When  he 
sees  no  other  way  out  but  annihilation,  he  will  find  a  cure.   And 
for  such  reasons,  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  are  likely  to  succeed. 
Let  us  so  hope  and  pray.   There  are  many  skeptics.  There  always 
are  through  any  progress. 

"During  all  my  adult  life  of  nearly  forty  years,  I  have  participated 
in  a  great  laboratory  experience  in  international  relations." 

Then  I  go  on  to  tell  about  International  House,  how  it  works,  what 
it  does,  what  its  hopes  are. 

And  how  long  did  you  continue  this  lecturing? 
Unti I  the  end  of  the  war. 
And  then  what  happened? 

What  happened?  There  wasn't  any  great  promise  of  my  remobilizing 
my  friends  to  go  on  with  the  work  because  money  was  as  scarce 
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Edmonds:  after  World  War  II  as  it  was  after  World  War  I ,  so  I  lived  at  my 
home  in  Connecticut  and  participated  in  local  war  activities, 
planted  my  garden,  and  meantime,  my  second  wife  contracted  cancer 
and  died  in  1951.   That  was  the  beginning  of  my  resumption  of 
alumni  activities. 


Alumni  Association 


Mezirow:  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  about  how  the  Alumni  Association  started? 

Edmonds:  How  the  Alumni  Association  started?  Yes,  it  was  started  by  my 

secretary  in  the  year  1925.   She  was  receiving  for  me  communica 
tions,  letters,  from  our  alumni  who  had  gone  home  hither  and  yon, 
and  she  began  to  gather  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  little 
folder,  which  she  published  about  the  end  of  1926  or  '27,  several 
hundred  names.   That  was  the  beginning. 

As  time  went  on  and  our  alumni  multiplied,  we  began  to  enlarge 
that  booklet,  and  then  some  of  our  old  time  New  York  alumni  got 
together  and  proposed  that  we  organize  an  association,  which  we 
did. 

There  was  no  paid  secretary  but  they  had  several  meetings,  and 
especially  they  came  to  my  house  in  Connecticut  every  fall  to 
have  a  reunion.   And  I  have  pictures  of  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
gathered  together  there  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  Alumni  As 
sociation  in  the  International  House  movement.  These  were  all 
encouraging  meetings,  but  it  wasn't  until  a  year  or  two  later 
that  the  first  secretary  was  employed.   Her  name  was  Lucinda 
Lord.   She  had  once  been  on  our  staff  in  New  York  and  had  also 
served  on  the  Chicago  staff  for  a  year  and  returned  here  to  be 
come  the  first  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  which  we 
planned  in  those  days  as  tri -House,  that  is,  we  gathered  the  in 
formation  from  the  alumni  of  New  York,  Berkeley  and  Chicago. 

That  was  all  right  years  ago,  but  as  the  numbers  of  alumni  rolled 
up,  it  was  too  much  to  concentrate  in  New  York  in  one  office.   In 
recent  years,  New  York  has  been  carrying  on  its  own  alumni  work, 
as  have  the  other  Houses  in  Berkeley,  Chicago  and  Paris. 

There  was  a  period  of  brilliant  leadership  under  Herrick  Young, 
one  of  our  old-timers,  who  has  since  become  president  of  Western 
College  for  Women  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  had  a  brilliant 
career  for  fifteen  years  in  internationalizing  that  little 
women's  college,  to  the  point  where  about  a  fourth  of  its  student 
enrollment  was  foreign  girls,  and  the  same  percentage  would 
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Edmonds:   pertain  for  the  faculty.   Herri ck  Young  traveled  very  extensively. 
Those  were  the  early  days  of  travel  by  airplane,  and  he  covered 
the  whole  earth,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  South  America.   And  I  assisted  him,  especially  in  America 
and  Europe  unti I  we  had  one  hundred  chapters  of  the  Alumni  As 
sociation,  consisting  of  groups  wherever  they  were,  in  whatever 
cities  they  were. 


Travel  for  Alumni  Association 


Edmonds:  My  principal  interests  were  walking  up  and  down  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  had  a  project  for  establishing  a  series  of  a  dozen  or  more 
Houses  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  free  democracies  that  I 
thought  would  be  helpful  to  the  whole  European  situation.  And 
we  opened  some  Houses.  We  opened  a  House  in  Kiel  in  which  I  was 
associated.  And  one  in  Gottingen,  Germany. 

I  made  several  visits  to  other  strategic  places  like  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Oslo,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  always  of  course  going  out 
of  Paris,  which  was  my  headquarters,  where  I  was  always  welcomed 
and  had  hospitality  in  the  Maison  Internationale.  And  in  Geneva, 
Florence,  and  especially  in  Rome. 

Once  in  Oslo,  in  calling  on  the  American  ambassador  there,  whose 
name  was  Strong,  he  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  over  there  and  I 
told  him  I  was  working  on  this  project  of  establishing  Inter 
national  Houses.   And  he  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  and  I 
told  him.   I  said  I  was  on  my  way  to  Rome,  where  the  University 
had  given  us  a  site  for  a  prospective  house.   I  wanted  to  go 
down  and  look  into  the  situation.  He  said,  "You  need  someone  to 
give  you  the  money?   I  know  exactly  the  man.   He's  in  Washington. 
He's  an  Italian,  came  over  as  an  immigrant  many  years  ago  and 


he's  made  a  fortune  in  real  estate  in  Washington." 


He  said,  "Next  time  you  go  to  Washington,  you  go 

and  tel I  her  you  want  to  see  him,  and  she'll  put 

him  immediately  because  she  knows  him.   I  think  her  son-in-law 

works  for  him."  So  we  seemed  to  be  all  set  there. 


to  my  secretary 
you  in  touch  with 


I  went  to  Washington  several  times  to  see  this  man  and  spent  my 
own  funds  to  do  it  because  I  was  on  my  own  now. 

Mezirow:   Who  was  financing  all  of  this,  the  alumni? 

Edmonds:  Mr.  Young  got  two  or  three  gifts  of  a  thousand  dollars  each,  but 

it  didn't  meet  all  my  expenses.  Of  course,  I  had  some  hospitality 
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Edmonds:  wherever  I  went,  and  that  helped,  but  I  was  my  own  boss  and 
paid  my  own  bills  largely. 

I  was  able  to  get  quite  near  this  man  in  Washington.  Mr.  Strong's 
secretary  thought  I  surely  could  see  him,  but  he'd  erected  a 
twelve  storey  building  that  was  beginning  to  list  on  one  side, 
the  foundation  hadn't  been  strong  enough,  and  here  he  was  hy 
sterical  about  what  to  do.   Whom  could  he  see?   I  didn't  waste 
my  time  waiting  for  him.   I  never  made  a  contact  with  him.   I 
sent  one  of  my  ablest  alumni  who  lived  in  Washington  and  was 
part  of  the  government  to  see  him,  but  he  wasn't  able  to  see 
him  either.   Ambassador  Strong's  suggestion  never  materialized, 
but  that's  the  way  it  is. 

We  came  nearer  to  a  smaller  House  in  Rome.  One  of  our  alumni 
over  there,  who  had  become  a  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Rome,  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  the  Palazzo 
Salviatti.   The  name  comes  from  two  brothers  Salviatti,  who 
were  cardinals  some  centuries  before.  This  was  a  time  when 
Henri  Ouatre,  Henry  IV,  had  become  the  King  of  France.   It  was 
during  the  rel igious  wars  when  Henry  IV,  the  great  protestant 
leader  from  Navarre,  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris  and  the  French 
men  came  out  and  said,  "Now  Henry,  let's  not  shed  any  more  French 
blood.   You  become  a  Catholic  and  we'll  make  you  King  of  France." 

That  happened,  as  we  know;  it's  history.  And  the  Pope,  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  that,  invited  Henry  IV  to  come  to  Rome,  and 
when  they  looked  around  to  see  where  they  would  entertain  this 
distinguished  Frenchman,  there  was  no  suitable  place.   So  the 
brothers  Salviatti  built  a  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  just 
outside  the  Vatican  and,  well,  Henry  didn't  go,  of  course;  he 
never  went.   And  the  two  cardinals  lived  there  during  their 
lifetime  and  then  it  was  used  for  various  domiciles  and  enter 
prises  for  the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years  until  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  a  place  for  tourists. 

It  had  a  marvelous  entrance  and  staircase  and  big  salons  upstairs. 
It  wasn't  very  suitable  for  an  International  House  because  it  was 
so  overdone,  you  know.  Slaughter]  But  we  did  plan  to  put  about 
one  hundred  rooms  in  one  room  of  it  and  to  put  in  a  heating  plant, 
of  course,  and  rearrange  some  water  works  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Our  hope  was  to  get  the  American  economic  commission, 
whatever  it  was  cal led,  to  put  up  the  money. 

They  were  then  pouring  money  into  a  I  I  sorts  of  reconstruction 
projects  al I  over  Europe.  This  was  after  the  war,  after  World 
War  II,  and  everything  was  all  arranged  with  our  plans.  Our  local 
committee  was  functioning.   I  had  to  leave  for  home  or  somewhere, 
but  plans  for  the  central  heating  plant  hadn't  been  consummated, 
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Edmonds:  so  I  left  it  in  the  hands  of  my  local  Italian  friends.  Oh,  it 
was  so  near,  it  looked  that  they  would  get  it  through  within 
thirty  days. 

Well,  they  didn't.   They  dilly-dallied  over  two  or  three  months. 
I  don't  want  to  say  that  that's  characteristic  of  the  Italians, 
any  more  than  the  French  or  some  other  nationality,  but  anyway 
that's  what  happened.  And  Congress  stopped  its  contributions 
for  all  sorts  of  worthy  projects  abroad,  and  we  lost  the  enter 
prise. 

So  I  made  several  frustrated  trips  to  Rome.  My  "Gibralter  of 
strength"  down  there  though  was  James  Yu,  the  Chinese  ambassador, 
the  ambassador  from  Free  China  to  Italy.   He's  one  of  the  ablest 
Chinese  students  we  ever  had  in  New  York  House,  who  as  I  told 
you  before  was  a  fellow  student  of  Chou  En  Lai  in  St.  John's 
University  in  Shanghai.  Chou  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  Com 
munist  and  James  Yu  came  to  New  York  and  became  an  advocate  of 
the  western  way  of  life.   He  was  there  in  Rome  and  he  died  just 
a  year  or  so  ago  after  twenty  years  of  service,  during  which  he 
had  become  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  staunch  friend.   Whenever  I  went  to  Rome,  I  stayed  with 
him.   He  put  his  limousine  and  chauffeur  at  my  disposal.   He  had 
a  big  birthday  party  for  me  on  my  eighty-third  birthday  in  Rome, 
with  alumni  and  Italians  present.   He  never  gave  up.   James  Yu 
never  gave  up. 

The  last  time  I  was  there  (it  was  some  years  after  I  had  seen 
the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Rome),  it  was  Easter  vacation. 
There  weren't  supposed  to  be  any  academic  functionaries  about. 
"Oh,"  Yu  said,  "we'll  call  him  up.   We  have  to  see  the  Rector 
while  you're  here."  "What  do  we  want  to  see  the  Rector  for?" 
"We  want  to  see  if  he's  still  interested  and  if  that  land  is 
sti I  I  avai  table." 

So  Yu  rang  him  up  and  made  an  engagement,  and  we  went  to  see 
him.  And  the  Rector  said,  "Why,  of  course  it's  here." 

Now,  during  this  interim  in  Rome  when  Mrs.  Clare  Booth  Luce  was 
American  ambassador  to  Rome,  she  organized  a  tea  party  for  me  and 
brought  together  quite  a  group  of  prominent  Italians  and  some 
potential  contributors  to  our  project.  We  had  a  nice  party,  but 
with  no  result.   And  she  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  fact  that 
with  so  much  money  available  in  Rome,  so  many  rich  people  there, 
you  couldn't  pry  a  lira  out  of  them,  whereas  they  were  always 
looking  to  America,  America,  America,  to  do  this  or  do  that. 

She  was  much  annoyed,  but  after  all,  it  just  illustrates  how  we 
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Edmonds:  worked,  how  we  were  frustrated,  how  we  were  encouraged,  why  we 
kept  on.  And  I  think  it  proves  that  eventually  things  will 
happen  as  the  years  go  by,  because  the  interest  is  there,  the 
need  is  there,  and  it  has  to  be  fulfilled. 


In  Brussels,  1952 


Edmonds:   I  visited  Brussels  early  in  '52  and  met  with  some  of  our  alumni. 
Our  office  files  showed  we  had  130  names  of  alumni  in  Belgium,  of 
whom  sixty-four  were  in  Brussels,  fifteen  in  Antwerp,  six  in  Liege, 
five  in  Levin.   But  my  friends  in  Brussels  wet-blanketed  the  pos 
sibility  of  having  a  "chapter."  They  said,  "It's  too  difficult. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  strong  American  club.   In  the  sec 
ond  place,  there  is  a  strong  Belgian-American  Association;  third, 
there  is  the  Fondation  des  Universite;  and  fourth,  the  Belgians 
are  very  individualistic  and  busy  in  a  multitude  of  things.  No, 
we  haven't  time  to  bother.   Any  time  you  come  to  Brussels,  Mr. 
Edmonds,  we'll  have  a  party  for  you,  but  we  can't  form  a  chapter." 


So  I  went 
the  first 


away, 
time, 


I  returned  ten  months  later,  and  here  I  met,  for 
one  of  our  old-timers,  who  was  at  New  York  House 


in  '28  and  '29,  Dr.  Claude,  a  most  charming  man.  He  said,  'Those 
were  the  best  years  of  my  life." 

He  had  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  James  Ewing  at  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  College.  James  Ewing  was  one  of  the  early 
pathologists  studying  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer.   From  Dr. 
Ewing,  Dr.  Claude  got  the  impetus  to  establish  a  similar  memorial 
in  Brussels,  which  he  did,  exclusively  by  his  own  efforts.  When 
I  was  there  he  had  a  hospital  of  one  hundred,  maybe  two  hundred, 
beds,  which  he  showed  me. 

He  took  me  into  his  private  office  and  said,  "Look  here,  I  hear 
that  you  had  two  experiences  with  cancer  in  your  own  family.   Tell 
me  about  it."  So  we  talked  intimately  about  those  sad  experiences, 
but  the  important  thing  I'd  like  to  record  here  is  the  question 
that  Dr.  Claude  asked  me.  He  said,  "Are  you  forming  a  Belgian 
chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association?" 


I  said,  "I  would  like  to,  but  there  seems 
the  country  is  already  over-organized." 


little  sentiment,  and 


He  replied,  "My  year  at  the  International  House  in  New  York  was 
one  of  the  best  in  my  life.   I  saw  in  the  back  of  your  Alumni 
Quarterly  a  list  of  chapters,  one  hundred  or  so,  more  or  less. 
There  was  one  in  the  smallest  country  in  South  America,  Uruguay. 
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Edmonds:  Belgium  may  not  be  any  larger,  but  it  is  at  least  half  as 
civi lized,  isn't  it?" 

I  said,  "You  mean  that  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  chapter 
in  Belgium?" 

He  said,  "By  al I  means!" 

"All  right,"  said  I,  "let's  organize  one  right  now.  Will  you, 
Dr.  Claude,  accept  to  be  the  first  chairman?" 

This  important  man,  this  busy  man,  said,  "Yes,  I  will." 

To  the  old-time  member  accompanying  me,  I  said,  "Mme.  Gregoire, 
will  you  become  secretary?" 

"Yes,  I  will,"  she  said. 

"Will  you"  (addressing  this  to  Dr.  Claude's  assistant)  "become 
vice-president  and  treasurer?"  "Yes." 

So  that's  the  way  it  happened.   In  the  very  last  half-hour  of 
my  second  visit  to  Brussels  we  organized  a  chapter! 

Now  then,  time  passed  and  about  a  year  later  I  returned  at  their 
invitation.  As  I  said  before,  there  were  sixty-four  former  mem 
bers  listed  in  Brussels.  Sixty-one  of  them  had  paid  their  dues, 
and  forty-five  of  them  were  present  at  the  gathering  for  me.  In 
a  word,  that  shows  how  a  little  persistence  plus  a  discovery  of 
"gold  in  the  soil"  can  do  the  job. 


International  House,  Geneva 


Edmonds:  A  consideration  of  the  foreign  students'  problems  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Geneva  goes  back  to  the  period  just  after  World  War  I. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  statesman  of  the  greatest  stature  on  the 
world  horizon  and  he  founded  the  League  of  Nations.   The  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  contained  the  Charter  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  he  drafted  and  signed  with  the  Allied  Powers,  but  it  was 
not  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  League,  with  America  out, 
limped  along  for  some  years,  but  finally  ended  in  chaos  and 
World  War  II. 

The  first  secretary  of  the  League  was  a  former  Princeton  student 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Raymond  Fosdick.  When  the  United  States  re 
fused  to  join  the  League,  Fosdick  thought  it  unsuitable  that  an 
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Edmonds:   American  should  be  its  chief  executive  officer  and  resigned.   He 
joined  a  law  firm  in  New  York  which  did  a  great  deal  of  law  work 
for  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  became 
interested  in  International  House,  Mr.  Rockefeller  suggested  that 
Raymond  Fosdick  be  a  member  of  the  building  committee,  along  with 
Harry  Edmonds'  friends,  Cleveland  Dodge  and  Frederick  Osborn.   All 
money  transactions  were  carried  out  with  Mr.  Fosdick  as  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  designated  representative. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  decided  to  continue  the  building  of  more  In 
ternational  Houses,  that  is,  as  eventuated  in  Berkeley,  Chicago 
and  Paris,  he  asked  that  this  old  building  committee  of  the  New 
York  House  continue  as  the  extension  committee,  which  it  did. 
Therefore,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more  Raymond  Fosdick  and 
Harry  Edmonds  were  close  associates. 

In  considering  Europe  as  a  field  of  activity,  high  priority  was 
naturally  given  to  Geneva  by  both  of  us,  partly  of  course  on  ac 
count  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  partly 
because  Mr.  Fosdick  had  been  first  secretary-general  of  the  League, 
but  also  because  of  Geneva's  importance  as  a  foreign  students' 
center.   There  were  actually  more  foreign  students  in  Geneva  than 
Swiss  students,  but  in  building  Berkeley,  Chicago  and  Paris,  our 
committee  had  had  their  hands  full  for  the  moment,  and  we  couldn't 
do  anything  but  discuss  Geneva. 

Meantime  in  this  period,  two  New  Yorkers  decided  to  get  married. 
Miss  Maude  Minor  carried  on  social  service  for  "fallen  women." 
Alexander  Hadden  worked  among  men  in  the  city  prisons.   They  were 
middle-aged.  Miss  Minor  was  nondescript,  but  very  dynamic.  Mr. 
Hadden  was  rich,  belonged  to  the  Four  Hundred,  led  the  Grand  March 
at  the  Christmas  Cotillion,  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eligible 
bachelors  in  New  York. 

They  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Geneva  and  there  Mrs.  Hadden  had  a 
great  idea.  The  rich  and  now  socially-prominent  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hadden  perceived  the  need  for  an  International  House  in  Geneva. 
To  be  the  sponsor  of  one  there,  patterned  after  the  one  in  New 
York,  would  raise  her  several  notches  in  the  social  scale.  Would 
Mr.  Hadden  build  one?  Oh  no,  not  he!  But  the  dynamic  Mrs.  Hadden 
would  make  the  need  apparent! 

Her  first  step  was  to  project  summer  interest  discussion  classes 
for  Geneva  students.   She  rented  a  hall  and  she  employed  noted 
professors  to  assist.   She  held  winter  parlor  meetings  in  New 
York  to  impress  society  ladies  with  what  she  was  doing.   She  ob 
tained  considerable  publicity  and  some  little  money. 

This  went  on  for  several  years.  Messrs.  Fosdick  and  Edmonds,  with 
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Edmonds: 

Mezi  row: 
Edmonds : 


their  interest,  stood  on  the  sidelines  noting  all  that  took  place 
with  great  interest. 


You  knew  her? 

We  knew  her,  yes.  Our  decision  was  to  let  the 
itself  out.  We  would  do  nothing.  It  did  in  a 
that  Mrs.  Hadden  didn't  foresee. 


Geneva  situation  burn 
way.   It  did  in  a  way 


The  students  came  to  realize  that  they  were  being  exploited  by  a 
socially  ambitious  woman.   To  bolster  up  her  declining  program, 
she  employed  a  charming  young  Smilh  College  graduate  by  the  name 
of  Nellie  Tullis  to  become  her  associate.   That  worked  out  very 
well  for  a  year.   The  students  adored  Nellie  Tullis,  whose  father 
had  been  Danish  ambassador  to  old  China  and  her  mother,  a  Chinese 
princess;  and  their  off-spring  was  charming  Nellie — much-beloved, 
by  the  way,  by  President  Nielsen  of  Smith  College,  to  whom  she'd 
been  an  assistant  for  the  year  after  her  graduation. 

Well,  as  I  said,  the  students  adored  Nellie  Tullis  and  Mrs.  Hadden, 
perceiving  her  ultimate  eclipse,  took  drastic  action.   She  con 
tracted  to  bring  Nellie  back  to  Geneva  for  a  second  year.  Nellie 
arrived  and  then  Mrs.  Hadden  fired  her.   But  Mrs.  Tullis  refused 
to  be  fired.   She  had  made  many  friends  at  the  League  and  in  the 
University  circle.   They  enabled  her  to  rent  a  lovely  house  in  the 
old  city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mme.  de  Stae I .   She  called 
it  "Mai son  Internationale  des  Etudiants." 


All  she  had  were  these  friends,  this  famous  old  house,  a  grand 
piano  and  a  wonderful  view  of  Lake  Geneva.   She  was  scared  to 
death.   She  wrote  me  in  New  York  and  was  told  that  I  was  in  Paris. 
This  was  late  in  the  fall  of  I935.   She  wrote  again  to  Paris:  could 
she  come  to  see  me?  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  decided  two  years  before 
that  another  World  War  was  imminent,  and  he  would  build  no  more 
International  Houses.   The  "delayed  policy"  of  Mr.  Fosdick  and  myself 
had  paid  off,  but  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  anything  about 
it  because  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  decision. 

However,  Mrs.  Tullis,  not  to  be  denied,  came  to  Paris.  After  hear 
ing  her  story  and  considering  all  the  factors,  past,  present,  and 
the  future,  I  urged  her  to  go  on  and  offered  to  do  everything  I 
could  to  help. 


"All  right,  I  will,"  she  said,  "if  you 
we  get  ready  for  our  formal  opening.'1 


will  come  to  Geneva  when 
Which  I  did.   Wei  I ,  stu 


dents,  faculty,  town  and  gown,  came  and  went  at  this  opening  for 
several  hours,  paying  homage  not  only  to  an  idea  but  to  a  brave 
little  woman  who  refused  to  be  fired. 
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Edmonds:   Clarence  Streit  was  then  the  New  York  Times  representative  at 

the  League.   The  next  day  he  had  an  eloquent  column  of  consider 
able  length  in  the  Times  about  this  great  spiritual  event  which 
took  place  in  Geneva.   That  little  House  had  succeeded  I i ke  a 
house  on  fire.   It  became  almost  as  famous  in  Geneva  as  the  League 
itself.  The  best  people  of  the  community  joined  its  board  and 
contributed  to  it.   It  has  served  many  thousands  of  students. 

But  Nellie  Tullis  got  ill  and  had  to  retire.  Her  assistant, 
Violette  Baulmer,  took  over  and  has  carried  on  with  great  success 
all  these  years,  right  down  to  the  present  moment.  Mile.  Baulmer 
had  one  year's  residence  at  the  International  House  in  New  York 
way  back  in  the  late  Twenties  or  early  Thirties. 

She  had  an  opportunity  to  move  from  the  old  city  to  a  larger  and 
more  suitable  house  in  the  University  community,  adjoining  the 
Wall  of  the  Reformation.   There  she  has  conducted  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  one  of  the  best  of  the  International  Houses. 

Mezirow:  That's  an  interesting  story.   I  wonder  what  became  of  Maude  Hadden. 
Edmonds:  Oh,  she  died  long  ago,  both  she  and  her  husband. 


International  House  at  Kiel 


Edmonds:  The  story  of  the  International  House  at  Kiel  really  begins  with  a 
young  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  his 
journalist  wife,  who  was  a  rising  young  columnist.   Adolph  Hitler 
heard  about  them  and  he  decided  that  he  didn't  like  them.  When 
Fritz  and  Edith  Baade  heard  of  this,  they  decided  to  leave  Germany 
rather  then  be  imprisoned,  and  they  went  to  Turkey  and  were  in 
terned  for  the  duration. 

Dr.  Baade  became  professor  at  the  University  and  financial  advisor 
to  the  Turkish  government.   Mrs.  Baade  concentrated  on  raising 
her  family  and  making  her  home  a  center  for  her  husband's  friends. 
Among  these  was  a  Turkish  professor  who,  as  a  student,  had  studied 
in  New  York  and  lived  at  International  House.   He  was  always  talk 
ing  about  International  House,  "the  most  important  place  to  see  if 
you  go  to  New  York!"  He  told  so  many  fantastic  stories  about  the 
House  that  Mrs.  Baade  decided  that  if  she  ever  went  to  New  York,  it 
was  the  last  place  she  ever  wanted  to  visit. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Professor  Baade  was  called  to  revive  the 
world- renowned  School  of  Economics  at  Kiel,  which,  as  you  know, 
was  a  celebrated  Nazi  submarine  base.  The  town  itself,  the 
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Edmonds:   University  and  all,  was  laid  flatter  than  a  pancake  by  the  Allied 
bombers.   However,  the  School  of  Economies'  valuable  research 
library,  hidden  away  on  a  nearby  island,  was  intact  and  Professor 
Baade  was  enthusiastic  about  his  opportunity  as  the  new  director. 
Here  was  a  school  of  economics  that  ranked  with  Harvard  and  London! 

In  those  days,  all  trails  led  to  Washington  and  New  York,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baade  found  themselves  in  America.  The  wife,  remembering 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  Turkish  friend,  lost  some  of  her  scepticism 
about  International  House,  and  decided  she  had  better  go  and  see 
how  much  of  her  friend's  story  was  true. 

She  went  and  somebody  showed  her  around  and  explained  how  the 
House  worked.   She  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  main  hall  and 
"watched  the  world  go  by."  Finally  she  made  a  decision:  we 
must  have  an  International  House  in  Kiel! 

She  knew  a  big  insurance  man  on  Wall  Street,  whose  hobby  was 
raising  money.   He_  knew  a  man  in  Philadelphia  who  delighted  in 
giving  money  away.   In  no  time  at  all,  Mrs.  Baade  had  the  promise 
of  100,000  marks.   Upon  her  return  to  Kiel,  she  and  her  husband 
bought  the  bombed-out  ruins  of  a  yacht  club  right  on  the  water 
front,  close  by  the  School  of  Economics.  They  made  plans.  This 
was  in  195 1 . 

I  was  spending  the  New  Year's  holiday  in  Berlin  with  New  York 
House  Alumni  in  1952,  and  I  flew  to  Hamburg,  where  Professor 
Baade  met  me  and  drove  me  through  the  famous  Schleswig-Hol stein 
country  to  Kiel.   I  was  a  guest  of  the  Baades  for  about  a  week, 
toured  the  town  and  University,  which  was  remarkably  rejuvenated, 
saw  the  sights,  examined  the  plans  for  the  "Welthaus,"  and  was 
kept  up  late  explaining  what  an  International  House  was  all  about 
and  how  the  idea  could  be  adapted  to  Kiel. 

As  I  left,  I  was  urged  to  return  next  year  for  the  opening.   ':What, 

that  soon?':   I  asked. 

i 

In  October,  '53,  I  was  back.  What  a  transformation!  A  heap  of 
rubble  changed  into  the  most  charming  little  building  you  ever 
saw,  accommodating  about  fifty  res i dents,  with  ample  social  and 
eating  space  for  two  hundred.   Since  then  the  living  capacity  has 
been  doubled.   There  was  much  discussion  about  legal  status  of  the 
enterprise,  the  board  of  trustees,  the  student  participation  and 
so  forth.   I  feel  that  as  long  as  the  Baades  are  giving  of  their 
time  and  their  substance,  everything  will  be  OK. 

Mrs.  Baade,  a  grandmother  now,  spends  many  hours  a  week  as  a 
volunteer  behind  the  cafeteria  counter,  ladling  out  soup.   "The 
spirit  of  the  place"  need  not  be  worried  about  too  much.  Mrs. 
Baade 's  original  scepticism  has  been  turned  into  a  dream  come  true. 
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International  House,  Gottingen 

Edmonds:   The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  International  House  in  Gottingen, 
called  Nansen  House,  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.   In  the  beginning, 
there  was  a  man,  a  Norwegian  pastor,  Olav  Brennhovd,  who  when  the 
Nazis  overran  Norway  went  into  the  underground.   He  was  eventually 
arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and  imprisoned.   For  two  years,  he  was  in 
solitary  confinement  and  to  keep  from  going  insane,  he  improvised 
an  extraordinary  plan.   Each  morning  he  made  a  mental  list  of  what 
he  would  think  about  tomorrow.  When  tomorrow  came,  he  put  his 
mind  to  work  on  the  agenda  he  had  made  up  yesterday.   Just  imagine 
a  prisoner  doing  this,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in  a  corner 
of  his  dark  cell,  without  paper  or  pencil  or  candle  light! 

As  time  went  on,  the  results  of  his  daily  mental  gymnastics 
became  crystal  clear.  And  they  held  right  to  the  time  the  war 
was  over  and  he  was  released.  This  was  that  he  couldn't  hate 
those  poor  German  people.   They  were  the  victims  of  false  pro 
phets.   They  had  to  be  educated.   He  would  do  it.  He  would  love 
and  not  hate. 

When  the  war  ended  and  he  was  released,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
Allied  camps  for  German  prisoners  of  war.   He  did  some  traveling. 
He  visited  Gottingen,  an  old  university  town  with  strong  Nazi 
leanings.   He  came  upon  the  mansion  of  a  rich  German  industrialist 
who  lost  his  fortune  in  the  pre-war  depression.  The  villa,  a 
large  old-time  castle  really,  had  been  shamefully  misused,  and 
was  in  a  sad  state  of  repair.  Nevertheless,  it  presented  great 
possibilities.   Brennhovd  said,  "This  is  it." 

He  attained  the  use  of  the  property  from  the  municipal  authorities 
for  a  dollar  a  year.   In  1948,  he  opened  a  hostel  for  Germans  and 
foreign  students,  which  he  named  the  "Nansen  House"  after  the 
great  Norwegian  Nansen  and  his  work  for  peace.  At  this  time 
Olav  had  in  hand  thirty-five  Deutches  marks,  but  he  had  a  vision, 
courage,  faith  and  friends. 

His  prisoner-of-war  work  made  him  acquainted  with  Allied  generals, 
to  whom  he  explained  his  plan  of  opening  an  International  Student 
Hostel  in  Gottingen.   Before  he  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  army 
trucks  were  bringing  and  unloading  furniture,  stacks  of  it! 

In  November  of  '48,  he  opened  with  twenty-eight  German  students 
and  eight  foreign  students.   By  the  end  of  1950,  he  domiciled 
forty-eight  students,  of  whom  half  were  foreign. 

During  this  time  he  traveled  about  to  raise  money,  managing  to 
get  to  America.  He  talked  to  David  Rockefeller  for  ten  minutes. 
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Edmonds:   David  gave  him  $30,000  and  suggested  he  visit  the  International 
Houses  in  New  York  and  Paris. 

In  1951  and  '52,  I  was  making  a  tour  of  student  centers  and 
alumni  chapters  in  Europe.  On  the  Sunday  after  Christmas,  in 
1951,  my  nephew,  who  was  representing  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  in  Germany,  drove  me  to  Gottingen,  where  we  had  dinner 
with  the  students  at  Nansen  House.   Brennhovd  was  away,  but  he 
and  I  met  later  in  Paris  where  he  related  his  plans  to  build  a 
new  addition  to  his  overflowing  house.  This  would  increase  the 
capacity  to  one  hundred,  half  to  be  German,  one-third  to  be 
women.  Would  I  come  to  Gottingen?   I  would. 

But  I  wasn't  able  to  go  until  the  fall  of  '53,  by  which  time  the 
new  building  had  been  completed  and  occupied.   It  had  been  well- 
thought  out  and  everything  appeared  to  be  going  well,  another 
small  but  admirably  planned  International  House!   The  only  problem 
was  money,  to  repay  the  loans  for  the  capital  improvements.   "These 
weren't  too  pressing  but  they  were  debts  of  honor  and  had  to  be 
I i  qu  i  dated . "   (Brennhovd ) 

We  contacted  Dr.  Conant,  former  Harvard  president,  then  American 
High  Commissioner  to  West  Germany,  but  he  was  unable  to  offer 
U.S.  support.  When  Brennhovd  came  to  America  in  '54,  we  developed 
a  plan  for  establishing  small  International  Houses  in  Germany  and 
presented  it  to  the  Ford  Foundation;  but  they  couldn't  assist  at 
the  moment,  which  was  a  disappointment. 


Brennhovd  was  discouraged.  He 
heard  from  him  for  some  years, 
going  strong. 


returned  to  Gottingen  and  I  haven't 
However,  the  House  there  is  sti I  I 


Personal  Finances 


Edmonds:  Now,  I'd  like  to  point  out  here  that  all  this  work  and  travel 
was  done  at  ray  own  expense.   I  represented  nobody  but  myself. 
I  had  in  mind  this  embryo  all-world  committee,  some  of  whom  were 
active.  Oh,  one  of  my  friends  contributed  a  thousand  dollars 
or  two  to  my  expenses,  but  I  had  lots  of  hospitality  wherever  I 
went.   In  Paris,  I  couldn't  spend  a  penny.   In  Stockholm,  I 
couldn't  spend  a  penny.   In  Rome,  it  was  no,  I  couldn't  spend  a 
penny  there. 

So  by  dint  of  raking  and  scraping  and  economizing,  I  managed  to 
get  about  until  this  time.  I  made  my  last  trip  with  Marguerite 
in  the  fall  of  '67  to  Scandinavia  and  to  London  and  Dublin. 
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Edmonds:  And  in  all  those  places  they  had  alumni  meetings  for  us. 

I  consider  these  years  since  1936  as,  in  some  ways,  the  most 
productive  of  my  whole  life.  There  are  several  buildings — 
you'll  see  them  in  the  literature  that  you're  getting  here — 
there  are  some  projects  in  which  I  had  a  definite  hand,  that 
grew  out  of  meetings  and  travelings  and  whatnot.  And  I  think 
that  as  time  goes  forward,  many  of  those  projects  will  be 
realized.   I'm  sure  they  will  because  we  have  in  London  a  very 
active  committee  at  work,  and  the  same  in  Tokyo. 

Mezirow:  What  was  your  main  source  of  income  during  those  years? 
Edmonds:   My  main  source  of  income?  Using  up  my  life  insurance. 

CLaughterU 
Mezirow:   That  was  it? 

Edmonds:   Yes.   I  left  this  House  before  the  Pension  Fund  had  been  devised 
and  also  before  Social  Security  had  been  started  by  Congress. 
I  imagine  a  good  many  people  think,  Mr.  Edmonds  must  have  a  big 
income  from  International  House  or  the  Rockefellers  or  somehow. 
But  the  trustees  had  been  very  generous.   I  had  a  big  insurance 
policy  which  they  continued  until  it  was  all  paid  up.  And  I  had 
a  little  legacy  from  an  aunt  of  about  $25,000  that  helped  me  keep 
out  of  ... 

Mez  i  row :   Poverty? 

Edmonds:   Poverty,  yes.   So  I  didn't  have  to  go  on  relief.   I'm  not  one  of 
those  welfare  people,  never  have  been.   CLaughterU 

Mezirow:   What  about  present  Alumni  work? 

Edmonds:  The  New  York  Alumni  work  now  is  propagated  from  our  trustees 

here.  The  chairman  of  the  trustees,  at  the  suggestion,  of  course, 
of  the  president  of  the  House — who  is  now  Mr.  Cook — appoints 
alumni  leaders  in  various  places  all  over  the  world  so  that  they 
have  a  direct  connection  to  the  trustees  of  the  House.  Then 
those  local  leaders  are  responsible. 

They  are  reorganizing  the  chapters  in  their  local  communities, 
so  that,  for  instance,  in  Honolulu  there  is  one  representative 
with  a  direct  connection  to  our  trustees,  but  he  or  she  is 
responsible  for  getting  together  the  several  hundred  alumni  in 
Hawaii.  And  that's  the  way  the  thing  will  work  in  the  future. 
The  first  meeting  of  that  group  is  going  to  be  held  in  Japan 
this  coming  March. 
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Mezirow:   And  that's  the  meeting  you  may  go  to? 

Edmonds:   That's  the  meeting  that  they're  asking  me  to  go  to. 

Mezirow:   Do  you  think  you'll  go? 

Edmonds:   I  don't  know.   I'm  inclined  to  believe  if  there's  anything  that 
I  can  do  besides  just  being  window-dressing,  I'll  go.   If  it 
would  help  in  the  attendance,  that  would  be  worthwhile,  but  here 
I  am  approaching  eighty-seven,  and  I  don't  want  to  waste  my 
strength  at  this  period  because  I  hope  to  carry  on  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  House,  which  will  be  four  more  years 
when  I  will  be  ninety-one.  Of  course,  I  expect  without  a  doubt 


fo  live  to  a  hundred,  but  still 
dissipate  them  unduly,  can  I? 


I  can't  waste  my  energies  now  or 


Howard  Cook 


Mez  i  row: 
Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 

Edmonds: 
Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 

Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


You  stil  I  continue  to  come  to  New  York  and  visit  this  House. 

Oh  yes,  I  visit  New  York.   There  was  a  little  period  in  there 
after  the  war,  when  there  was  a  little  quietude  here,  but  when 
Howard  (Cook)  came,  he  discovered  on  the  shelves  of  some  of  the 
closets,  that  there  was  an  old  antique  all  covered  with  dust 
called  Harry  Edmonds,  who  had  been  a  factor  in  beginning  this 
whole  thing,  and  he  immediately  wanted  to  know  this  man. 

Well,  there  was  a  period  before  Howard  when  you  sort  of  didn't 
come  here  much  at  all. 

There  was  a  little  period. 
Was  there  any  reason  for  that? 


i  nterim.   I  came  to 
activities  or  meet 


No,  no.  Just  the  fact  that  it  was  an  ad 
trustees'  meetings,  but  I  didn't  engage  in 
any  students.   I  simply  came  and  went. 

And  now  you  come  quite  often? 

One  of  the  first  things  Howard  Cook  did  was  to  bring  his  whole 
family  up  to  our  farm.   Little  John,  whom  I  saw  yesterday  and 
who  is  now  sixteen,  was  then  about  six  years  old,  maybe  less. 
We  had  an  old  rock  ruin  on  our  farm,  on  the  edge  of  our  garden, 
that  had  been  the  basement  of  an  apple  dry  house  in  old  days, 
days  before  refrigeration  when,  to  market  apples,  they  dried 
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Edmonds:   them,  you  know.   It  had  burned,  and  there  were  the  foundation 
stones  and  they  were  covered  with  vines  and  bushes. 

Little  Johnny  wanted  to  know  what  that  was.   And  I  said, 
"Johnny,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Julius  Caesar?"  Yes,  he'd 
heard  of  Julius  Caesar.   I  said,  "That's  the  farthest  north 
that  he  ever  got  when  he  came  to  America." 

CLaughterU 

So  on  those  lines,  our  family  relationship  has  developed  ever 
since.  They've  been  up  there  as  a  family  many  times  and  I've 
been  down  here  many  times.   I've  been  very  pleased  and  Howard 
has  been  actually  just  like  a  son  to  me.  He's  been  so  wonderful. 
Whenever  I  come,  he  instructs  the  desk  to  let  him  know  im 
mediately.   And  he's  out  there  before  I  can  scarcely  sign  my 
name  at  the  reception  desk  with  his  arms  around  me:   "How  are 
you  Harry?  We're  so  glad  to  see  you!" 

Then  he  takes  my  bag  and  he  takes  me  up  to  my  room,  and  there 
are  flowers  that  he's  had  put  there.   And  so  it  goes  on.   I  have 
a  card  from  him  good  at  the  cafeteria  "in  perpetuity  for  Harry 
Edmonds."   I  pay  nothing.   And  I  pay  nothing  for  my  lodging. 

Then  he  has  had  me  speak.  Oh,  I've  never  thought  that  I  was 
ever  especially  gifted  as  a  speaker,  but  he  seems  now  and  again 
to  want  me  to  stand  up  before  either  student  groups  or  his 
trustees  or  his  corporate  members — you  know,  this  group,  these 
people,  who  give  $200,000  a  year. 

He  had  sixty  or  a  hundred  corporations,  and  he  has  an  annual 
dinner  at  the  swanky  University  Club  here  every  spring  to  which 
he  wants  me  to  come.  Mr.  McCloy,  the  chairman,  (at  the  very  end 
of  things,  after  Howard  and  Jim  Davis  have  explained  what  goes 
on  here)  says,  "Now  we  have  Mr.  International  House  himself. 
Would  you  say  a  few  words,  Harry?"  And  I  get  up  and  maybe  talk 
for  a  minute  or  two  on  what  seems  to  me  apropos  to  pull  the 
meeting  together. 

Last  year  he  wanted  me  to  conduct  the  candle  ceremony  and  give 
the  address.  Well,  I  said,  if  you'll  take  the  risk  of  just  what 
I  say  spontaneously,  all  right.   So  this  year,  he  called  me  and 
wanted  me  to  do  the  same  thing.   I  said,  "I  spoke  last  year. 
What  could  I  say  this  year?"  He  said,  "That's  just  why  we  want 
you  to  come  aga  in." 

So  I'm  at  his  disposal  and  shall  be  as  long  as  I  live  if  there's 
any  way  in  which  he  thinks  I  can  help. 
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IX  BERKELEY  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 


Idea  for  Other  International  Houses 


Mezirow:   I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  how  the  idea  for  other  Inter 
national  Houses  came  about.  How  long  had  the  New  York  House 
been  established?  Was  it  your  idea? 

Edmonds:   I  think  we  covered  that.   But  briefly  it  is  this,  that  during 
the  first  year  even  of  the  operation  of  this  house,  there  was 
an  immediate  world-wide  acclaim,  and  we  were  beseeched  from 
various  quarters  to  come  and  build  International  Houses  in  Lon 
don  and  Geneva,  Philadelphia,  Boston. 

That  pleased  us,  of  course,  very  much.  But  Mr.  Rockefeller 
said,  "Let's  wait  and  see  what  mistakes  we've  made;  we'll  wait 
a  couple  of  years." 

We  didn't  wait  a  couple  of  years.  We  couldn't  withstand  the 
pressure.   And  so  I  began  personally  to  look  around  without  any 
authority.  Of  course,  I'd  already  been  in  touch  with  many 
foreign  student  centers  in  America,  especial ly  the  old  Cosmo- 
politan  Club  movement,  the  coordinating  factor  of  which  was 
cal  led  the  Cordra  Fratrus. 

I'd  been  to  several  of  their  conventions.  And  I  had  visited 
Ithaca  and  Chicago  and  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon 
sin,  I  guess,  and  two  or  three  other  places,  so  that  I  had  a 
sort  of  thumbnail  information  about  foreign  student  work  here 
and  there,  especially  in  America. 

We  hadn't  done  anything  actively.   I  may  have  had  a  conference 
of  foreign  student  workers  here  in  New  York.   I  think  I  did 


.The  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HARRY  EDMONDS 

N  E  W  YO  R  K  international  3£> 

c/ NTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  in  New  York  City  is  an  extension  of  the  walls  and 
influence  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and"  Mrs.  Harry  Edmonds,  a  home  that  was  the  center  of 
hospitality  for  the  pioneer  students  who  came  from  many  lands  to  study  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  that  city.  The  influence  of  this  student  center  has  become  world-wide.  Every 
year  some  fifteen  hundred  students,  representing  sixty-five  or  seventy  racial  and  national 
groups,  are  either  in  residence  or  associated  in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  House.  Resi 
dential  accommodations  are  available  for  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  women. 
The  land,  building,  and  furnishings  were  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
The  building  has  been  in  operation  since  1924,  and  has  become  recognized  as  "one  of  the 
most  constructive  efforts  in  behalf  of  understanding  and  peace." 
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Edmonds:  one  year,  in  perhaps  '25,  or  early  '26—  I  can't  remember  which— 
have  half  a  dozen  of  them  who  came  with  their  wives.  We  talked 
over  our  work  and  our  opportunities  and  our  programs  and  so 
forth. 


And  then  my  building  committee  of  Mr.  Fosdick,  Mr. 
Mr.  Osburn  and  myself  —  there  were  four  of  us  —  well 
becoming  the  extension  committee.  They  were  still 


Dodge, 

now  we  were 
the  heart. 


They  were  the  executive  committee  of  the  house  here,   but  they 


were  the  old  building  committee. 
committee. 

Then  in  1926  in  a  meeting,  they 
you  go  out?  You're  pretty  well 
the  Mississippi.  Why  don't  you 


Now  they  became  the  extension 

said,   "Well,   Harry,  why   don't 
familiar  with   things  east  of 
go  west?" 


Trip  to  the  West  Coast,  1926 


Mezirow:  Had  you  ever  been  to  California  before? 

Edmonds:   Oh  yes,  I  had.   I'd  been  wanting  a  vacation  and  so  I  took  my  boy, 
who  was  then  fourteen,  and  we  went  to  Denver  and  then  to  Estes 
Park  and  stayed  at  the  Longs  Peak  Inn  for  two  weeks  while  we 
had  a  strenuous  program  of  hiking  and  horseback  riding  in 
preparation  for  the  ascent  of  Longs  Peak,  which  we  did  after  two 
weeks,  a  most  thrilling  experience. 

Then  we  came  back  to  Denver  and  took  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
down  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  it  suddenly  turns  westward, 
skirting  Pike's  Peak.   And  we  went  through  the  Royal  Gorge  with 
destination  Salt  Lake  City,  where  we  stayed  and  went  the  regular 
tourist  rounds  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  sat  in 
their  great  hall  that  had  been  put  together  with  wooden  pegs. 
There  wasn't  a  piece  of  metal  in  it.   And  took  a  swim  in  Salt 
Lake.   Tried  to  sink.  Couldn't.   Lay  on  our  backs  and  laughed 
and  got  our  mouths  full  of  salt  water. 

CLaughter] 

Well,  then  we  went  from  there  by  train  to  west  Yellowstone, 
where  we  were  met  by  the  proprietor  of  a  ranch  over  in  Montana. 
I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  ranch  now,  but  anyway,  from 
that  ranch,  we  repeated  our  horseback  riding  episode  and  we  went 
fishing  in  the  Yellowstone  and  had  a  grand  time  for  two  weeks. 
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Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds: 


Then  I  sent  my  boy  home  and  I  went  on  to  the  coast.  My  first 
stop  was  Seattle,   I  was  incognito.   I'd  made  no  contacts;  I 
just  wanted  to  look  around  and  see  how  things  were.   I  went  to 
the  admissions  offices  of  the  University. 


Oh,  California  was  not  set  as  a  definite  place, 
be  a  .  .  . 


It  was  just  to 


No,  no.   I  was  looking  over  the  entire  coast.  We  didn't  know 
for  sure  where  we  wanted  to  locate.  We  were  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  We  thought  there  should  be  a  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  we  presumed  it  would  be  metropolitan  San  Francisco.  But 
rather  than  going,  plunking  down  there  and  saying  this  is  it,  and 
being  criticized  by  the  University  of  Washington,  who  said,  well, 
we've  got  foreign  students  too,  I  took  in  the  University,  but  on 
my  own . 

I  got  the  statistics  of  their  foreign  students  and  so  on.   I 
went  from  there  to  Eugene,  where  the  University  of  Oregon  is,  and 
did  the  same  thing  there,  and  then  went  on  to  San  Francisco  and 
looked  around.   I  did  a  thorough  job  exploring  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  about  the  Bay  there,  and  I  went  as  far  south 
as  Palo  Alto,  to  Stanford. 


Choice  of  Berkeley 


Edmonds:  Then  I  went  to  Berkeley,  and  by  finding  out  the  statistics  there, 
I  decided  in  my  own  mind,  just  like  that,  "This  is  it."  Because 
this  is  where  you've  got  six  or  seven  hundred  foreign  students. 
But  after  I  finished  that,  I  guess  I  spent  four  or  five  days 
there  just  looking  around,  traveling  up  and  down  the  campus  and 
admiring  the  Campanile,  those  other  fine  buildings,  the 
Eucalyptus  Grove.   I  sat  in  there  and  meditated. 

Mezirow:   It's  a  beautiful  campus. 

Edmonds:  Beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful.  Now  this  was  the  year  1926. 
This  is  43  years  ago,  isn't  it? 

Mezirow:  Why  did  you  decide  on  the  University  of  California  rather  than 
Stanford? 

Edmonds:  Well,  because  there  were  so  many  more  foreign  students  in  the 
Bay  Area,  and  moreover,  that  was  the  entering  port  from  the 
Orient.  That's  where  all  these  hundreds  of  students  from  China, 
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Edmonds:  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  and  Southeast  Asia  entered  the 

United  States.  A  few  of  them  stayed  on  the  coast,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  them  came  inland  to  the  point  where,  at  one  time,  we 
had  two  hundred  Chinese  here  in  New  York,  for  instance.  All 
had  come  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  They  didn't  even 
know  that  there  was  a  Stanford  University.   So  there  was  no  logic 
in  going  down  there  except  to  look  around  and  see. 

Mezirow:  The  original  concept  was  that  International  House  would  be 
separate  from  the  university,  wasn't  it? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  always. 

Mezirow:   But  what  happened  to  change  that?  Why  did  it  not  remain  separ 
ate,  as  it  had  in  New  York?  Why  did  it  become  part  of  the 
University  of  California? 

Edmonds:   It  continued  to  be  separate,  but  in  order  to  escape  taxation, 
which  would  have  increased  our  budget  by  many  thousands  of 
dollars  and  the  corresponding  rates  to  the  students,  the  pro 
perty  was  put  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer 
sity,  with  an  agreement  that  a  board  would  be  appointed  and  this 
board  would  have  independent  and  free  powers  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  institution. 

That's  the  way  that  developed,  both  in  Chicago  and  in  Berkeley. 

Mezirow:   When  the  International  House  was  established  at  Berkeley,  was 
it  not  to  be  for  all  of  the  state  with  representatives  from 
southern  California  also  on  the  board?   I  seem  to  recall  read 
ing  that  somewhere. 

Edmonds:  There  was  someone,  yes,  from  southern  California  on  the  board. 
But  let  me  interrupt  here  to  say  that  then  I  went  on  after 
I'd  finished  in  the  San  Francisco  district  and  in  Berkeley — I 
went  on  to  Los  Angeles.   And  I  spent  the  better  part  of  a  week 
down  there. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  UCLA  there  then.  They  were  just  gather 
ing  the  land.  One  of  the  vice-presidents  at  Berkeley  with  whom 
I  became  very  close,  very  intimate,  Vice-president  Woods,  was 
the  man  who  went  to  L.A.  almost  every  weekend  and  negotiated 
for  land  in  west  Los  Angeles,  which  has  eventuated  in  UCLA. 
But  there  was  no  UCLA  then. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  was  the  only  one  in  L.A. 
And  Los  Angeles  was  so  wide-spread,  as  it  is  today  though  not 
quite  so  much  in  those  days,  that  I  didn't  see  any  central 
place  where  an  International  House  could  function,  although  I 
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Edmonds:   anticipated  there  would  be  a  growth  in  UCLA,  of  course.   But 
between  U.S.C.  and  UCLA,  there  was  no  place,  so  I  gave  that 
up  temporari ly,  at  least,  and  came  home  with  the  decision  on 
Berkeley. 

Mezirow:   Did  you  determine  the  site  and  everything? 

Edmonds:  No,  not  yet.  Not  yet.   So  I  talked  the  thing  over  with  my 

extension  committee  and  gave  them  my  findings  verbally  and  we 
agreed  that  I  should  go  back,  that  I  should  pull  things  together 
in  New  York  and  go  back  west  to  Berkeley  as  early  in  '27  as  I 
could,  which  I  did. 


President  Campbell 


Edmonds 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


Now  then,  I  had  no  advance  communication  with  the  University. 
I  simply  went  in  there  as  a  salesman  to  try  to  create  an  inter 
est  in  my  product,  and  of  course,  naturally,  the  first  person 
that  I  wanted  to  meet  and  see  was  the  president  of  the  Univer 
sity,  and  that  was  Dr.  Campbell.  A  formidable  man,  he  was 
considered,  by.  .  . 


Yes,  I've  heard  that. 


on  ly 


...  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  not 
the  president  of  the  University  of  California,  but  he  was 
director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  at  Mt.  Hamilton  near  Los 
Angeles.   So  he  was  a  pretty  able  administrator,  as  you  can  at 
once  perceive. 

He  immediately  called  me  in  when  I  told  him  what  I  had  in  mind, 
my  little  story  about  the  International  House  in  New  York  and 
its  beginnings  and  what  it  was  doing  now.   He'd  never  heard  of 
it,  as  I  recollect.   He  called  in  two  or  three  of  his  assistants, 
one  of  whom  was  Vice-president  Woods,  and  another  was  Comptrol 
ler  Sproul,  who  later  became  president  of  the  University. 

We  sat  around,  and  here  was  this  young  man  from  the  east  talking 
to  these  educational  leaders  on  the  coast  explaining  our 
thought  that  there  might  be  a  counterpart  of  New  York  in 
Berkeley,  if  that  was  the  place,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  was 
the  place,  according  to  the  statistics.   I  could  see  they 
reacted  favorable,  so  that's  the  way  it  went,  from  one  confer 
ence  to  another. 


Mezirow:  They  reacted  very  favorably. 
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Edmonds:   Very  favorable,  very  favorably.  There  were  some  questions 
that  had  to  be  worked  out.  And  I  remember  we  had  quite  a 
conference  with  the  Dean  of  Women  present.  She  wanted  to  know 
how  we  managed  with  men  and  women  in  the  same  building.   I 
explained  that. 

And  so  we  went  from  one  conference  to  another  ti I  I  it  was 
agreed,  yes,  the  University  would  be  very  happy  to  have  such  a 
bui  Iding  out  there. 


Choosing  a  Site 


Edmonds:      Then,   the  question  arose  about  a  site.      I'd  been   a  crank  on  the 
site  always.      I    received  an  offer  by  James  Talcott,   a  textile 
millionaire  here    in  New  York  who  owned  some  property   down   Clare 
mont  Avenue,   and  he  told  me  one  time,   he  said,    "I    have  two 
pieces   down  there.      You  go  down   and    look  at  them  and    if  you  can 
use  either  or  both  of  them,  you're  welcome  to  them." 

They  were   not  at  all    suitable.      They   didn't  have  the  spell 
binding  effect  that  a  House  on   the  Drive  would  have.      So    I 
declined  them,   with   thanks,   and  that  was  the  beginning  of  our 
determination   to  get  the   right  site,   a  strategic  site  here  on 
the  hill. 


So    I    felt  something   comparable  had  to  work  out   in  Berkeley,   but 
I    didn't  know  where.      President  Campbell   suggested  a  site  on 
the  north  side  of   the  University.      There'  d  been   a    large  acreage 
of  wooden  buildings   that  had  been   burned  over  and  destroyed. 
Quite  naturally,   he  said,    "There's   a    lot  of    land  over  there 
that  can  probably  be  bought  rather  reasonably." 

I    immediately  went  to  see    it,    and    I    made  several    trips  over  on 
several    days,   at  different  times  of  the  day.      I    watched  the 
sunset  through   the  Golden  Gate,    and    I    said,   "Oh,    isn't  this 
beautiful!      This    is  marvelous.      Think  of    it,   we  can  have  playing 
fields,   tennis   courts;   we're  not  crowded  together  the  way  we 
are    in  New  York.      Why  not?" 

Then,   as    I    pondered  and    investigated  and  walked  and  studied  and 
thought,    I    came  to  the  conclusion  that  that    land  was  at  the  back 
door  of   the  University.      I    concluded    I    didn't  want    it.      I 
brushed    it  aside.      If  they'd  given    it  to  me,    I    wouldn't  have 
taken    it.      I    wanted  an    International    House  at  the   front  door 
of  the  University.      But  where? 
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Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


It  seemed  to  me  the  front  door  would  be  Telegraph  Avenue  and 
Allston  Way,  somewhere  in  there,  where  the  trolley  cars  from 
San  Francisco  emptied,  and  students  came  together.  That  was  a 
focal  point.  There's  a  big  gate  that's  there.  What  is  it? 

Sather  Gate? 

Yes,  a  big  gate,  an  entrance,  don't  you  know?  An  entrance,  a 
memorial  entrance,  that  was  the  front  door.   Moreover,  I  found 
that  the  fraternities  were  all  in  this  section.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  ant i -Oriental  feeling  in  fraternities. 


Community  Attitude  Toward  Foreign  Students 


Edmonds:   In  fact,  the  whole  community,  the  University,  both  faculty  and 
students,  were  reactionary — 1  think  you  might  say  that — 
conservative  in  regard  to  these  students  who  were  already 
there.  They  weren't  overly  hospitable  to  them.  The  Japanese 
had  a  house  of  their  own  down  in  a  forlorn  district.  They 
weren't  up  amongst  the  fraternities.  They  wouldn't  have  been 
welcomed  there.   And  the  Chinese  had  such  a  house,  and  the 
Filipinos,  as  I  remember. 

So  that  was  a  very  important  reason  for  my  wanting  to  strike 
that  thing  right  hard  in  the  nose  by  being  at  the  front  door 
in  amongst  the  fraternities,  in  the  best  location.  So  where 
would  I  locate?  Well,  at  that  front  door,  Telegraph  Avenue, 
that's  a  little  too  central.  I  had  to  be  off  that. 


So  I  walked  and  walked.  And  I  finally  got  up  Bancroft  Way  to 
Piedmont  Avenue,  there  by  the  stadium,  and  I  found  a  block  of 
private  houses,  ten  or  a  dozen  private  houses,  just  alongside 
the  stadium. 

Mez i row:   Did  you  know  who  the  houses  belonged  to? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  I  found  out.  There  it  was  at  the  head  of  Bancroft  Way  and 
Piedmont  Avenue.  You  look  right  down  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
And  I  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  elite,  where  I  wanted  to  be. 

Mezirow:  That's  where  all  the  fraternity  houses  are  up  there? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  they're  up  all  around  there.  But  then  the  question  arose: 
President  Campbell  had  suggested  the  other  site — what  diplomacy 
can  I  use  to  convert  him? 
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George  Kelham,  Architect 


Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row: 
Edmonds: 


The  first  man  that  I  took  my  idea  to  was  George  Kelham,  who 
was  the  supervising  architect  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  And  it  had  been  suggested  in  our  various  confer 
ences  that  he  would  be  the  likely  man  to  be  the  architect  of 
the  new  International  House.  Having  met  him  two  or  three 
times  and  gotten  we  I  I -acquainted  with  him  (see  now,  I  was  here 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks),  I  broached  my  subject  of  the 


site  with  him 
So  he  came. 


and  said,  "You  come  over  and  look  at  it  with  me.1 


We  went  to  the  burned-off  site  first,  and  he  said,  "Oh  no, 
this  isn't  the  place."  Then  we  went  to  the  one  by  the  stadium, 
and  he  said,  "Undoubtedly,  that's  it.   Unquestionably,  that's 
it!"  And  we  looked  all  around.  We  weighed,  and  we  considered. 
It  wasn't  just  a  sudden  decision  on  our  part.  We  weighed  it, 
pro  and  con. 

Then  came  the  question,  who  lives  here?  We  found  that  right 
in  that  corner  lived  Vice-president  Hart.  And  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  lived  Dr.  Sproul.   So  logically  we  felt  our  next  move 
was  to  talk  to  them  about  it. 

And  this  land  was  not  owned  by  the  University? 

No,  no.  They  were  private  houses.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen. 
I  can't  tell  you  exactly,  but  it's  a  large  tract.   Some  of 
them  were  on  Piedmont  Avenue  and  some  went  up  Bancroft  Way.   So 
we  talked  with  both  Dr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Sproul,  and  their  verdict 
was,  if  you  want  our  houses,  you're  welcome  to  them.  That  was 
the  spirit  of  it. 

I'm  not  sure  whether  we  went  back  to  President  Campbell  at  that 
time.  We  probably  did,  so  that  the  whole  inner  group  acquiesed 
in  the  selection  of  that  site. 

Then  I  had  to  get  pictures.  The  University  photographers  came 
along  and  took  some  pictures  that  I  could  bring  along  to  New 
York  with  me.   I  took  pictures  al I  around  the  site  of  the  various 
bui I  dings. 


said,  "Well,  now,  I  want  to  take 
And  he  took  one,  one  of  the  best 
ve  ever  had.   I  was  then  forty-two  or  forty- three 
It  had  me  standing,  leaning  up  against  the  brick 


He  had  two  slides  left,  and  he 
a  couple  of  pictures  of  you." 
pictures  I ' 
years  old. 


wall  here  on  Piedmont  Avenue  looking  across,  and  I  was  saying 


Harry  Edmonds 
1927 
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Edmonds:   to  myself,  "That's  the  site." 
Mezirow:  Do  you  have  the  picture? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  I  have  the  picture.  And  I  had  another  picture.  I  was 
entranced  with  the  flowers  in  California.  I  love  those  old 
geraniums  that  are  so  omnipresent,  you  know,  and  especially 
the  calla  lilies.  Now,  my  mother,  when  I  was  a  boy,  if  she 
could  have  one  cal la  lily  at  Christmas  or  Easter  that  high, 
but  here  were  calla  lilies  that  high  with  enormous  flowers  on 
the  top. 

So  he  had  one  slide  left,  and  I  said,  "Let's  take  that  calla 
lily  over  there."  He  said,  "Can't  take  it  alone.  You  get  in 
the  picture."  So  he  took  the  calla  lily  and  yours  truly.   And 
I  took  these  back  home  and  when  my  wife  saw  them  (she  was  a 
great  tease),  she  said,  "Hum!  There  you  are  with  a  lily.  Do 
you  think  you're  a  lily?!"  [[Laughter]  That  picture  I've  lost. 
I  don't  know  where  it  is,  but  we  had  lots  of  fun  over  that 
p  icture. 

Anyway,  there  was  a  man  there  who  had  a  wooden-shingled  house 
top  and  bottom,  and  had  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  and  I 
noticed  when  we  were  taking  pictures,  he  was  collecting  flo 
wers.   So,  being  a  rather  gregarious  individual,  I  got  into 
conversation  with  him  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  with  all 
these  flowers  he  was  picking. 

He  said,  "You  know,  this  is  my  wife's  birthday.  She  died  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  and  I'm  getting  one  sample  of  one 
flower  from  all  the  varieties  that  we  have."   I  said,  "How 
many  do  you  have?"  He  said,  "I  have  fifty  already,  fifty 
varieties  I'm  taking  to  put  on  her  grave. 

Now  naturally,  if  he  hadn't  told  me  that  story,  I  would  have 
probably  told  him  about  our  plans  for  an  International  House, 
but  I  could  say  nothing.  And  that  house,  as  I  remember,  is  the 
only  one  that  was  spared.  The  other  ones  were  torn  down,  but 
his  was  moved  across  Piedmont  Avenue,  to  the  west  side  of  Pied 
mont  Avenue.   It's  there  today.   That's  the  little  story  about 
the  selection  of  the  present  site.  And  I  think  it's  superb. 

I  used  to  take  great  joy  in  coming  to  Berkeley.  This  was  in 
the  days  before  the  bridges.  The  bridges  might  have  been 
thought  of,  but  they  weren't  even  an  embryo  in  those  days,  and 
to  come  from  San  Francisco  to  Berkeley,  you  came  on  the  ferries. 

The  three  outstanding  focal  points  in  Berkeley  were  the  Campan- 
i le,  and  the  stadium,  and  later  when  it  was  completed,  the 
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Edmonds:   International  House.  There  they  were!  Which  gave  me  great 

delight,  and  had  some  publicity  value,  too.   Everybody  in  the 
community  knew  the  International  House,  as  well  as  those 
other  two  buildings.  And  of  course,  they  were  asking  the 
question,  What's  it  for?  What's  it  all  about? 

So,  as  time  went  on,  you  see,  the  antagonism,  the  prejudice — 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it — was  gradually  dissipated  in 
favor  of  this  larger,  more  comprehensive  and  all-inclusive 
building  for  students  from  all  over  the  world. 

Mezirow:   But  in  the  beginning,  there  was  some  reaction  by  the  fraterni 
ties  and  the  community? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  there  was.   I  can't  remember  that  it  was  organized,  but 
it  existed.  There's  no  question  about  it.  When  we  actually 
got  around  to  planning  the  building,  Mr.  Kelham  and  I  saw  to 
it  that  we  had  a  side  door  to  our  coffee  shop  that  would  be 
very  convenient  for  anybody  to  come  in,  especially  these  recal 
citrant  boys  in  the  fraternities.  We  wanted  to  make  it 
accessible  to  them,  and  I  lived  to  see  the  day  when  they  almost 
overwhelmed  us,  when  we  had  to  put  some  curb  on  their  coming 
in  where  they  could  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  hot  dog  or  what 
ever  it  was  they  got. 

I  must  revert  a  moment  to  Dr.  Campbell.   I  spoke  of  his  having 
a  reputation  for  being  a  stern  character,  and  he  was.   How 
would  you  expect  an  astronomer  to  be  otherwise?  He  was  accus 
tomed  to  dealing  and  thinking  in  exact  ways  of  words,  plans. 
He  invited  me  often  to  come  to  his  office,  and  we  would  chat 
about  things,  how  things  were  going.  To  me  he  was  very  friendly. 

I  never  saw  any  of  this  brusqueness,  any  of  it,  except  once. 

He  had  a  group  of  three  fraternity  boys  in  his  office,  and  I 
happened  to  come  along  at  the  same  time.   It  seems  that  this 
fraternity  chapter  had  been  suspended  for  some  reason  or  other. 
I  don't  know  what.   It  doesn't  matter.  But  they  had  been  put 
on  probation  and  they  had  protested  in  a  letter,  trying  to 
excuse  themselves,  or  put  forward  their  point  of  view. 

There  they  were,  and  he  was  reading  this  letter.  The  upshot 
of  it  was,  he  said,  "Boys,  you  are  supposed  to  be  juniors  or 
seniors  in  the  University,  and  you  write  a  letter  that  doesn't 
do  credit  to  a  high  school  student.  Now,"  he  said,  "you  take 
this  letter  home  and  you  rewrite  it,  and  then  you  come  back." 

Mezirow:  Yes,  he  was  apparently  quite  a  stickler  on  correct  usage  of 
Engl i  sh. 
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Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 


Edmonds : 


Exactly.  He  was  right.  He  was  so  right.   It  was  a  letter, 
as  I  recall  it,  unworthy  of  University  men. 

In  my  old  engineering  days  in  college,  I  can  remember  we  had 
a  course  in  my  freshman  year  in  English.  The  instructor,  the 
assistant  professor,  was  a  Harvard  man,  and  he  was  pretty 
polished  and  a  little  bit  too-too,  but  he  knew  his  subject. 
I  remember  one  day  some  rough  fellows — they  were  football  men — 
expressed  this  opinion  aloud  to  the  professor  and  the  class, 
"Why  the  hell  should  we  engineers  have  to  bother  with  English 
and  this  childish  course?" 

He  said,  "That's  a  good  question.   In  your  future  life,  in 
whatever  way  you  develop — building  bridges  or  digging  oil 
wells  or  mining  or  railroads — there'll  be  times,  critical  times, 
when  you'll  have  to  put  your  thoughts  into  words.  And,"  he 
said,  "the  one  who  can  put  his  thoughts  into  words  in  the  best 
way  is  the  man  that's  going  to  win  out." 


L't  live  your  life  without  using  words,  and 
not  only  the  spoken  word,  but  the  written 


He  said,  "You  can' 

the  written  word, 

word,  especially."  So  here  was  our  director  of  the  Lick 

Observatory  standing  practically  for  the  same  principles  with 

these  boys  at  Berkeley. 

At  the  time  the  site  was  decided  on,  was  there  any  reaction 
by  the  community  to  the  University  sort  of  going  outside  of 
its  boundaries,  sort  of  land  acquisition  outside  the  University? 
It  was  really  the  first  land  acquisition  by  the  University  out 
side  of  its  boundaries,  I  think. 

Probably.   I  can't  remember  that  there  was  any  serious  reaction. 
After  all,  these  people  who  lived  on  the  site  were  willing  to 
dispose  of  it.  Perhaps  some  of  them  grumbled. 


V ice-President  Hart 


Edmonds:      Dean  Hart  himself.   Vice-president  Hart,   who    lived  on  the  corner, 
was  about  ready  to  retire,   and  he  had  one  of  those  old-time 
cedar  buildings,   you  know.      They  were  beautiful.      There's  one 
there  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  corner,  opposite  the  House. 
It's  still    there;    it  was   the    last  time    I   was   there. 


And  he  had  built  an  addition  to  his  house, 
exulted  over  the    fact  that  "when    I    retire, 


a    1 ibrary .     He  had 
I    shal I    sit   in  this 
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Edmonds:  nice  library,  and  that  will  be  the  close  of  my  life."  But  he 
became  very  fond  of  me  for  some  reason  or  other.  He  used  to 
take  me  about.   I  remember  we  went  way  up  the  Bay  there  to 
some  sugar  refinery  at  one  time.  And  we  went  on  several  trips 
up  around  the  foothills. 

He  was  a  very,  I  wouldn't  say  jolly,  but  an  interesting  man 
to  be  with.  And  he  said,  "Oh,  I'll  be  so  happy,   I'll  be 
inconvenienced,  yes,  but  to  have  a  project."  And  of  course 
on  these  trips,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  talk.   I  talked  his 
leg  off  about  what  we  were  doing  here  and  he  gave  me  questions. 
So  that  he  became  really  a  great  enthusiast  for  the  idea.  And 
he  thought,  Well,  it  would  be  utterly  selfish  of  me  to  dog- 
in-the-manger  a  project  that  is  going  to  be  so  helpful  to  this 
whole  metropolitan  community. 

Sproul  was  in  the  same  mood,  so  these  two  men  were  really  the 
ones  who  helped  sell  the  idea  to  the  other  homeowners.   So  I 
think  that  worked  out  very  well.  Now,  they  were  paid;  they 
didn't  sell  at  a  loss. 


Cost  of  the  Site 


Mezirow:   That  was  apparently  part  of  the  question.   Some  early  radicals 
on  the  campus  thought  they  were  making  too  much  money. 

Edmonds:  The  whole  cost  of  that  site  was  $250,000.   I'm  not  so  sure  that 
it  didn't  run  up  to  $280,000.  But  that  was  all  right  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned.  We  (the  University  people)  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.   The  University  promoted  the  sales,  and  we 
paid  the  check  that  they  decided  upon.  Now  that  was  done,  of 
course,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  president  down 
through  the  proper  people. 

Oh,  I  remember  there  was  some  little  dust  thrown  in  the  eyes 
of  the  project  by  some — what  shall  we  say? — irresponsible 
editors  of  the  University  paper,  to  the  effect  that,  yes,  oh 
it  was  very  apparent,  somebody  was  making  some  money  out  of 
these  eastern  millionaires,  or  whatever  they  said,  you  know. 
But  that's  all.   It  didn't  matter.   It  didn't  matter.   So  that 
about  covers  the  site. 
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Arch  i tecture 


Mezjrow:   Did  you  work  with  Mr.  Kelham,  the  architect,  on  the  design? 
Did  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  the  architectural  design  of  the 
house? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  yes,  very  very  closely.   Very,  very  closely.  Now,  I'm 
speaking  about  the  early  part  of  1927.   I  went  home,  did  my 
chores  in  New  York,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  around,  I  went 
back  again.   During  this  period,  the  pot  was  simmering  in 
Chicago  also,  so  that  I  was  stopping,  going  and  coming  there, 
looking  after  things.  But  I  returned  again  to  the  coast  later 
that  year.   I  think  it  would  probably  be  the  fall. 


Mrs.  Rockefeller's  Influence 


Edmonds:  Before  leaving,  I  had  tea  with  Mrs.  Rockefeller  one  day,  and 


she  said,  "I'm  wondering,  Mr.  Edmonds,  what  theme  of 


ture  you're  going  to  have  on 
England  Colonial,  would  it?" 


the  coast.   It  wouldn't 


architec 
be  New 


"No,"  I  said,  "of  course  not,  and  I've  been  thinking  along  that 
line  and  my  idea  is  (I  haven't  talked  to  the  architect  about 
it  —  maybe  you  would  have  some  ideas)  that  we  have  something 
that  fits  into  the  background  of  California.   It  would  be 
Spanish  colonial,  Mediterranean  type  of  architecture  with 
plenty  of  stucco  and  tile,  both  inside  and  out.   It  would  be 
quite  different  from  New  York." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  think  that's  fine;  that's  a  fine  idea."  She 
said,  "I  would  suggest  that  as  you  go  out,  you  stop  at  Santa 
Fe  and  meet  the  diredtor  of  the  museum  there,  with  whom  my 
husband  and  I  have  been  in  touch,  helping  him  to  assemble  this 
early  Southwestern  collection  of  furniture  and  architecture  and 
what-not  in  Santa  Fe.   Then  you  go  on  to  Santa  Barbara,  which, 
you  remember,  had  an  earthquake  a  few  years  ago  which  laid  the 
whole  city  low. 


Cornell  man,  an  architect,  I 
who  influenced  the  town  fathers 


"It  was  due  to  the  vision  of  a 

think  he  was,  who  lived  there, 

to  rebuild  on  Spanish  Colonial  lines.  So,"  she  said,  "it  isn't 

a  hodge-podge  of  new  structures.  You  go  shopping  in  the 

arcades  fronting  on  the  stores,  and,"  she  said,  "it's  like  the 

Riviera,  it's  like  southern  France.   It's  lovely;  it's  charming." 
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Edmonds:  So  naturally,  I  went  to  Santa  Fe,  and  I  saw  those  people. 

And  I  came  at  once  to  Kelham.  By  this  time,  he  had  some  plans, 
and  I  think  probably  he  had  been  east  to  look  at  our  house  in 
New  York.  So  when  I  broached  the  question  of  the  exterior  to 
him,  my  ideas  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller's,  he  said,  "Exactly,  I've 
been  thinking  the  same  way."  So  we  were  all  of  one  mind.  It 
just  developed  that  way. 

Now,  then,  the  plans.  We  decided  from  our  studies  in  New  York 
we  had  to  have  a  house  that  would  hold  a  minimum  of  five 
hundred  students  in  order  to  make  it  self-supporting  because 
that  was  one  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  admonitions,  that  we  mustn't 
create  something  that  will  have  to  be  supported  by  the  community 
where  it  is  afterward,  or  they'll  say.  Why  didn't  he  do  the 
whole  thing  and  do  it  right  when  he  did  it? 

"No,"  he  said,  "we  must  make  it  self-supporting."  So  we  had  to 
think  of  that.   Now  this  site  was  on -a  hillside,  and  it  went 
up  very  steeply.   So  the  building  had  to  be  fitted  into  that 
location.   You  can  see  there  how  it  fits  up  against  the  hill 
side. 

Mezirow:  Yes.   It  is  a  beautiful  building.   It  really  is. 

Edmonds:  Well,  the  results  of  course  were  those  patios,  the  stucco 

building  with  the  red  tile  roof  and  a  rather  restrained  entrance 
with  the  architecture  piling  up  in  the  rear.   It  seems  higher, 
it  seems  more  sky-scrapey  than  it  really  is  because  the  land 
slopes  up  there. 

So  we  were  in  closest  touch,  the  architect  and  I,  and  the  thing 
worked  along.  We  got  our  plans.   I've  got  the  plans  here, 
those  early  plans,  but  I  don't  think  we  can  do  anything  with 
them. 

Mezirow:   Did  Mrs.  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Rockefeller  come  out  to  look  at 
the  furnishings  and  architecture  of  this  House? 

Edmonds:  As  far  as  I  know,  and  as  near  as  I  can  recall,  she  never  visited 
it  because  it  was  too  far  away.  But  she  saw,  of  course,  the 
pictures.   I  had  photographs  of  the  interior  and  oh,  she  was 
enthusiastic  about  it  because  it  exemplified  what  had  been  in 
her  mind  in  suggesting  my  going  to  Santa  Fe  and  Santa  Barbara 
because  we  had  fulfilled  that.  We  had  fulfilled  that. 

But  I  do  not  recall  that  either  of  them  ever  visited  the  House 
or  the  University  of  California.   I'm  sure  they  had  invitations, 
but  they  couldn't  make  it. 
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Mr.  Edmonds'  Relationship  with  Architect 


Edmonds:  Now  then,  I  think  you  raised  the  question  of  how  close  I  was 
to  the  architect.   Here  I  have  a  copy  of  a  ten-page  letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Campbell,  in  which  I  raise  certain  questions 
about  various  phases  of  the  Kelham  drawings,  and  I  have  a 
covering  letter  here  from  Mr.  Fosdick,  who  was  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
lawyer,  to  this  effect:   "This  is  a  very  thorough  and  helpful 
letter  that  you  wrote  President  Campbell  on  December  I,  and 
I'm  sure  this  represents  precisely  the  type  of  assistance  that 
we  ought  to  give  to  the  University  of  California  in  helping 
them  work  out  their  problems." 

Well,  I  wouldn't  necessarily  read  these  pages,  but  they  could 
be  attached.   It  illustrates  the  close  relationship  that  New 
York  had — I  say  New  York,  I'll  put  it  personally — that  I  had, 
working  in  behalf  of  New  York,  with  California. 

Mezirow:   It's  sort  of  like  your  first  grandchild. 

Edmonds:   Exactly.  Well,  we  called  it  our  first  daughter,  I  think. 

Mezirow:   Did  you  make  many  trips  to  California  during  this  period? 

Edmonds:   I  was  going  to  say,  roughly,  half  a  dozen  times.  Those  were 

the  days  when  it  took  eighty  hours  to  go  each  way.  Now  you  can 
go  in  five  hours.   It  took  eighty  hours — that's  160  hours,  isn't 
it?   It  took  eighteen  hours  to  Chicago,  two  hours  to  change 
cars,  and  it  took  three  nights  and  two  days  to  go  to  the  coast. 

Mezirow:  So  you  were  really  gone  from  New  York  a  great  deal. 

Edmonds:   So-o-o,  I  was  gone  a  great  deal  from  New  York,  a  great  deal. 
But  everything  was  going  beautifully  here.   I  had  a  reliable 
staff,  one  that  took  the  responsibility  and  were  happy  about  it, 
because  they  were  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  idea 
elsewhere,  you  know,  and  so  everything  worked  together  very 
we  I  I . 

Now,  one  thing  that  was  helpful.   I  found  that  Mr.  Jallade, 
the  architect  here  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Kelham  in  Berkeley,  had 
been  students  together  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  They  knew 
each  other  as  young  men  and  they  came  to  New  York  to  hang  out 
thei  r  shingles. 

Jallade  stayed  here  and  Kelham  went  to  California.  They  each 
became  successful  in  their  different  ways.  But  the  fact  that 
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CURTIS,  FOSDICK   A    BELKNAP 

ATTORNEYS  &  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

61     BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


<MES    F.  CURTIS 
iVMOND   B    FOSOICK 
IAUNCEV     BELKNAP 

CABLE   ADDRESS    CURTistTE 


December  22,  1927 


Dear  Harry: 

That  was  a  very  thorough  and  helpful  letter  that  you  wrote 
President  Campbell  on  December  first.  I  am  sure  this  represents  precise 
ly  the  type  of  assistance  that  we  ought  to  give  to  the  University  of 
California  in  helping  them  work  out  their  problem. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Mr.  Harry  X.  Xdmonds 
500  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  City 
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December  1,   1927. 


fey  dear  President   Campbells 

Mr.  Kfclhec's  drswlnps  of  the  ne»  International  House  in 
Berkeley  have  been  carefully  studied  by  those  femiliar  with  the       % 
purpose*  aa-1  operation  of  the  House  in  Hew  York,   and  it  is  our 
unanimous  opinion  that  on  the  whole  hi*  conception   is  de!i?hVully 
beautiful  and  charming.       The  vista  from  the  front  through  the  three 
great  entrance  irches  across  the  open  fore-0ourt,  the  Main  Hall,  on 
out  throupb  the  Covered  Corridor,  up  across  the  Main  Patio,  to  the 
"Ininf  Soom,  and  still  on  through  the  rear  court  to  the  He*  Parkway  to 
the  ct^ium  is  splendid.       The    *udlt,oriu»  plves  an  impression  of  tn 
early  Mission  Church  transported   from  t»o«e  Pueblo  of  the  Southwest, 
while  the  high-ceil ineed  Pining  K«ll,  with  its  f re?  t  arched  wladowe, 
overlooking  terraced  courts  on  both  sides,   is  most  delightful. 

However,  Mr.  Kelba*  ha*  apparently  overlooked  one  point  that 
was  mentioned  in  our  early  conversations.       Hy  recollection  it   that 
you  are  all   ia   "avor   >f  a  "low  spreading  building*.       Mr.  lielhajs  h«s 
achieved  the  latter,  but  the  back  wing,   risiap  eleven  stories  above 
FiednoDt   Avenue,  appear«  to  be  too  hip-h. 

I  could  continue  to  coae^nt  on  other  general    ^eetures  that 
have  aa.de  most   ''svortblc  iapressioas,  but  &•  confident  you  will   pre 
fer  to  know  our  reaction  to  the  layout  of  th*  sever*!  units,  as  well 
as  the  location  of  these  uaits  with  reference  to  the  whole  -"ro»  the 
point  cv   view  or  the  general  functionlnf  and  the  result  sought. 

Let  us  start  with  the  dormitory,  since  that  is  the  chief  source 
of  earnin?  power.       The  plans  show  54?  roovs  for  een  and  10?  Tor  woaea, 
a  total  of  44f ,  whereas  the  operating  budget  specified  4FO.       The 
difference  of  5   rooms  nay  seen  trivial,  yet  it  amounts  to  a  IOSK  of 
tllOO  a  year  in  Income,  which  Dr.   oproul  will  doubtless  agree  cannot  be 
curtailed  by  a  single  penny.       Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  exceed  the, 
specified  number  by  r   or  10,  with  provision  la  construction  for  enlarging 
the  rear  •rings  on  the  sixth  &nd  seventh  floors.       In  other  words,  provide 
a  good  round  4 TO  now,  with  possible  enlargement  to  500  later. 

The  typical   bedroom  layout  has  a  else  of  IF1  z  9«7%  giving  a 
total  axea  of  14SJ74  M.   ft.,   including  the  closet,  as  compared  to  an 
area  slightly  over  100  sq.   ft.  in  hew  York  —  nearly  half  as  ?arre  r-c-ic. 
It  would  hardly  be  wi««  to  duplicate  our  rooms  in  C>  ?  fornie.       flavin? 
dimensions  o*  approximately  12*   x  8-1/5* ,  they  represent  that  economy 
of  rpsce  under  which  Mew  Yorkers,   j>erroree,  nust  live.         A  v*-ry 
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satisfactory  student  't   room  would  be  obtained  by  adding  6*  to  th«  length 
end  2*   ta  the  width,  which  would  increase  the  area  of  the  Kew  York  rooms 
by  Zt%.       to  you  not  think  this  area  ample,  puttinr  the  difference  In 
cubage  into  more  rooms  as  suggested  IB  the  previous  rar^graph.       This 
decrease  in  cubage  will   also  contribute  largely  to  the  reduction  or"  the 
builiing  in  height. 

The  provision  Cor  service  access  to  the  Rosen's  Formitory 
through  the  locked  doors  on  the  third  in4   fourth  floors,  does  not  easily 
and  adequately  provide  the  100J  segregation  between  the  »en  and  women 
students.       That  13  a  vital  point,   in  our  judgment,   In  the  operation  ->r 
s  dormitory  *"or  both  sexes.       Moreover,  the  housekeeping  arrangement* 
would  be  cumbersome  with  these  doorb  locked,  and  to  leave  them  unlocked, 
RS  would  very  likely  often  happen,   would  be  intolerable.       4  solution  is 
suggested  by  exchanging  the  spaces  now  occupied  by  the  service  elevator 
so-:  the  stairway,   to  that  access  from  one  side  to  the  other  would  be 
through  the  service  elevator  which  would  open  on  opposite  sides. 

(fee  service  elevator,   instead  of  two,  would  sees)  sufficient. 
:'.e  haven't  any  hare,  and  regret  t.lt-o  the  lack  of  chutes  for  soiled 
linen  and  rubbish  which  Might  be  inet«lled  on  either  side  of  the  service 
elevator  sha^t. 

The  oaission  <r~  running  water  in  individual   roows  s)ee=ns  that  the 
wacb  an<?  shower  rooac  should  be  aaple,  ae  shown.       Toilet  arranfeaentH, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  satisfactory,  as  there  it  no  direct 
light  tsnn  ventilation.       Telephone  booths  should  also  be  included.  in  the 
corner  space. 

On  the  third  to  the  sixth  floors  inclusive  of  the  nen'i;  side, 
six  rood  roosw  are  used  as  stairways,  which  seeas  a  pity,  unless  the 
ire  lawe  sake  them  a  necessity.       Generous  "stair  wells*  in  both  ends 
of  the  main  *ing  would  see*  to  be  adequate. 

Valuable  outside  space  in  the  mea's  dormitory  i*  occupied  by 
the  elevators   inr   stairs.       Is  it  not  possible  to  utilise  the  inside 
corners     opposite,  thus  conserving  the  outside   "or  two  nore  roo«e  per 
floor,   a  total   of  16  rooms. 

On  the  corners  or'  the  main  court,  where  the  Ban's  and  women's 
quarters  join,    it  would  see*  unwise  to  have  a  man's  and  a  woman's  room 
•catter-corner".       A  solution  would  be  to  transfer  one  or  the  otb«r  or 
e  ch  set  o:"  two  rooms  into  the  dormitory  or"  the  other  sex. 


;-t  have     ^>un<i   it  o  "  great  advantage  to  have  our  dormitory  space 
so  rlexible  that  »t   can  easily  change  units  of  25   rooms  ''row/  tht>  sen's 
to  the  women's  Aide  and  vice-versa.       The  possibility  of  adding  £F  to  C0 
rooms  to  your  women's  41de  seems  to  ue  to  be  deoidedly  worth  considering, 
for  several   reeaons  that   I  will  not  go   Into  detail   about  here. 

The  Laundry  space  provided   for  the  women  on  the  third   Toor 
is  over  generous  and  its  reduction  by  fOf  would  add  tbre*  w  four  more 
rooms  to  their  side. 
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It  would  be  preferable  if  the  Rawing  -too*  and  the    o*«a's  :ocl*l 
:<oom,  no*  in  the  reneml   social   space  on  the  6t»con^   loor,   could  be 
moved  into  the  fco«en's  Dormitory,  the   ror»er  occupying  some  of  th*  pre 
sent  space  now  designated  as  Laundry,  and  the  latter  taking  the  six 
rooms  on  tb«  4i»ir8  floory  directly  over  toe  present  apace  yn  the  second. 

The  entrtmcee  to  the  respective  dormitories  are  of*  great   laportt-ice, 
and  the  conditions  in  the  case  of   the  asen  are  excellent.        Fben  th*  COMBOS 
part  o"  the  house  is  closed,  the  men  will  go  around  the  corntr  to  their 
own  separate  entry.       The  Pooem's  entnnce,  however,   seems  to  be  throufh 
the  common  social  space  and  while  that   would  be  till  rifht  in  the  d*y 
time,   thare  should  be  some  direct  connection  to  the  street  ''or  ure  at 
night. 

Th*    question  is  raised  at  to  the  advisability  of  rrovl'tmr  en 
automatic  elevator     or  the  vomem,  since  they  must  w-2Jr  two     n'  three 
flights  to  the  third  anr!   ^ourth  floors  respectively.       The  elevatx- 
operation  would  be  simplified  by  *et>*fcTtbhi«g  the  trillion  o' 
dowa,  uainp  the  ear  as  a  lift  only. 


tow,   commenting  on  th«  common  social  apace,  th*t   le,  the  rortioo 
»r  the  buildittf  user!  by  all  member*  and  by  the  pub!  let 

The  layout  o'  the  entrance  hall  is  admirable.       'fts  suRirest   f'ir 
your  consideration  its  combination  with  the  ten  'oot  corridor  in  the 
rear,  which  will   make  a  room  or  better  proportions,   &nd  a  Hoor  are*  oT 
2  '80  as  compared  to  oure  of  5194,  or  Just  equul  to  ours,  minus  tht»  tito 
alcoves.       9y  the  w:»y,  the  alcoves  o''  our  main  Hall   were  orirln-lly 
conceivyd  as  a  covered  passageway   "roc  the  Main  rut  r-  nee  to  the  '-en's  sad 
=  omen's  itatrys  respectively.       Our  Buildlnf  Comaittee  have  rejoice-?  »»ny 
times  that  tbos«  corridors  were  combine^  with  th«  Main  Hall. 

#*  feel  that  dignity  will  be  added  to  the  L'ome  Room  i     it  occupies 
the  s*me  sr«ce  on  the  floor  above,   (now  occupied  b*    the  £ocen's  coclal 
r.oom,  which  we  have  suggested  moving  up  one  light.)       Tb«  location  in 
ttr.   Selham's    "irst  sketches  war  superb,  as  this  "hearthstone  room"  com 
manded  a  view  over  the  roofs  of  the  :>o.?:ea't>  Lection  or  the  "arbor  ««nd  the 
Golden  Gat*.       The  Home  Room  in  Mew  York  is  one  o     the  nost  valuable 
features  in  the  House.       It  is  one  o1'  the  dynamor*8  which  gener«tee  such 
of  th*  spiritual  anergr.       Its  location,   Just  a  bit.  removed  from  the 
intr-.nce  Hall,   is  or  |rrf«t  import  tnce,  bntb  aestNitically  and  i.r>  cti- 
cftlly.       Kr.  telhau  will   recall  that  our  receptioa  to  Mr.  and  Urs. 
Rockefeller  was  hel^  ia  this  room  and  he  will  remember  its  betuty  as 
well  ac  its  accessibility. 


Our  Office*  in  NK«  Tork  are  fccattercd  ~  *-u&ines?  here,   activities 
there,  the  Fost  Office  and  Telephone  Switchboard  widely  separated,  an^ 
my  of  "ice  set  apart  by  itsel*.        .-e  hope  th«  new  bouse  c.«n  escape  this 
lack  of  co-ordination.       Business  and  activities  should  be  side  by  side. 
sn<*  it   39ti»8  to  ue  that  the  Pos-t  Office  and  2»  it  chboe  rd  should  alto  be  in 
the  some  unit.     The  flr<  otor's   rooa  m«y  b«  somewhat  detached. 
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It  ie  therefore  suggested  that  th*  entire  or<*ic«  layout  (the 
Director's  office  excepted)  be  located  OB  the  first  'loor,  eatily 
accessible     ro«  tht-   intrance  iiall.       It  «lpht  begin  in  the  tpaee  now 
designated  Hoae   -.oo»,    run  around  thv     owen't    :t-ir»ay,    vn  ?  continue 
aloof  the  epuce  DOW  das  t  muted  Lobby  snd  Coat  £OOM.       Thie  would 
necessitate  swinging  the  Andltoriun  around  psr-llel  to  the  Service 
Driveway,  with  the  ktftge  bucking  up  against  the  storage  and  kltchan 
space,   which  would  be  better  anyw.*y     or  aareral   reaeoos. 

The  pre»«at  proportion*  o"  the   'u  Utoriu*  ara  io  keeping  with 
the  old  5tit.ei.onB,  but  would  it  not  be  in  the  iat«reat  of  better  tcouatics 
to  rborton  an-5  widen  it  aovawhat,  keepinf  the  a*»*  eraa,   sn'  h«Te  the 
?oyer  opt»n  directly  on  Pied«ont   Wenue,   with  a  corridor  on  the  ri|ht 
leading  to  tht  Coat    ;OOBB,   and  conntotinp  the  the  corridor  past  the 
o^ficea  to  the  Entrance  Hall.        I  sketch  'i»  enclosed  which  will    indicate 
what  I  Mean.       (L*y  it  over  the  lower  l«t*t  hand  corner  o"  the  fir«t 
floor  plans.) 


The  location  of  the  Shop*  see«B  excellent.       The  ?a*a«r 
larpe  <«RfUffh   "or  the  installation  or  a  refreshment  counter  on  one  side. 
/  e  bare  a  »oda  fountain  equipment  »ith  lleht  luncheon  Berrice,  that  cost 
^4,000,  but  brlnpu  in  an  tnnuel  profit  o  '  nearly  f?tOOO. 


Aotivitiee  space  on  the  atcond    Toor  seem*  excellent  also, 
provided  apace  can  be  made  available  elsewhere  for  priv&te    'in  ink- 
rooms.       You  will  note  e  suggestion  on  the-  Assembly  H«ll  sketch  enclosed 


The  Ken's  ..oci*^    .Soon  is  el&o  properly  located.       It  wirht  be 
wise  to  have  it  a  little  larger. 

This  reminds  «e  of  fireplaces  in  the  intrance  llall,   tome  KOOB, 
e  and    -oaen'i    :-ocial    Hooee. 

The   f<*t.'ectory  Plan  is  excellent.       There  is  an  apparent  necessity 
tbt>  ven,   »ho  cone  directly  frosi  their  rooaa,   having  to  fo  through  the 

roon  to  the  Counter  .  ervic*.       Perhaps  they-  oould  go  across  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  fining  Hall,  i**  this  were  glassed  in  during  the 
V*  inter. 

£  I;lsh  Cashing  Room  space  outside  the  kitchen  is  suggested  &nd 
a  sketch  enclosed. 

*e  have     oun  ~  it  inadvisable  to  have  ewployees  live  in  the 
building,  believing  the  necessary  apace  can  be  used  to  better  advAnt*re 
in  other  ways.       A  sketch  is  enclosed  proposing  that  the  specs  on  the 
third   floor  designated  "Help's  Quarters*,  be  used  for  "Help's  lining 
-;>•••,   separnto  lockar  roosis  for  male  and  fesmle  esployttea,  •  Linen 
Roosi  and  Kousekeener'a  Or^ic«.       The  location  of  the  Istt^r  In  this 
space  would   have  s  wholesale  e"'ect  on  the  cleanliness  and  chiraeter 
of  this  entire  unit. 
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Other  eervlce  arrangement*  appear  to  include  the  essential 
elements  which  cen  be  worked  out   in  prater  detail.        I  rerer  p 
to  the  detail  or  the  kitchen,  pantry  oa*  cafeteria  B«rriee  units. 


The  General  Store  g  9  Space  aeeaw  ample,  but   Isn't  any  too 
?«oul<?  it  not  be  advisable  to  excavate  'or  are&  »i=ye   In  the  back  to  five 
natural   Tent  il  at  Ion  to  theft  storage  roots  .       ffe  b*Te  develops')  quite 
e  lot  o'~  experience  in  connection  with  the  use 
«speci»l''7  tht  8t-.pe,   trhich  I  c*n  »enc  so»e  other  time. 


The  ab««»nce  o"  boilers  enrf   'uel   sp&ce  it  noted.       Possibly  you 
i»r»s  con«ld*rin(?  connncting  with  the  University's  general   plant. 

Tbese  &r»  the  principal  itea*  that  aeec  to  *0rr  nt  conai^era- 
tion  at  the  present  timfc.       Tou  will  underat'-nd,    I  «ia  cure,  that  they 
i»rc  sent  entirely  rroi»  thte  point   o     view  o'    our  >»n  ^^rnrienceit   In  tho 
or>«r«tlon  o"  the  New  York  Houue.       Pleaee  accept  the*  *:>r  whut  they 
*re  *orth  tna   i"  they  cake  any  contribution  to  tot  Ci»lifornl«  >ou  e, 
ell   of   ua  who  have  been  a»Boclat*rt  in  preparing  ttte*,    «..ri   I   b^ve 
to  repreflent  the  expferience  o     tht.   jrrouf1  rather  *h-,n  Mi  in 
be  very  haroy. 

i.*lnceroly  you  re, 


Director. 


President  'v.  .  C««pbellv 
University  of*  Cali  ornia, 
Berkeley,  California. 
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Edmonds:  they  were  persona  grata  helped,  you  see.   It  didn't  mean  Kelham 
would  say,  "I  don't  want  any  of  his  ideas,"  but  the  ideas  were 
good.   And  it  saved  us  a  lot  of  study,  to  incorporate  certain 
features  in  the  California  house  that  had  been  successful  in 
New  York,  like  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  On  that  we  were 
adamant. 

Now  of    course,   that's   all    past  history.      Here    it's  just    like 
a  hotel.      I'm  not  so  sure    I    like    it  quite  so  well,    but  there    it 
is.      Trend  of   the  times. 

Mez i row:   Times  have  changed. 
Edmonds:  Times  have  changed,  right. 

Mezirow:   I  remember  reading  that  at  Berkeley  in  the  beginning  when 

International  House  first  opened,  the  Dean  of  Women  was  very 
upset  that  women  were  smoking  in  the  lobby. 

Edmonds :  Probab I y . 

Mezirow:   So  times  have  really  changed. 

Edmonds:   Oh,  they  have. 

Mezirow:  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  then  a  trainee  at  the  New  York  house,  was  he 
not? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  we  brought  him  here  in  the  last  of  '27.   Meantime  I  was 
beginning,  these  various  trips,  to  look  around  and  talk  with 
President  Campbell  about  it.   And  I  had  two  men  to  propose,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Blaisdell,  whom  Dr.  Campbell  liked,  partly 
because  he  knew  his  father.   President  Blaisdell  of  the  Clare- 
mont  Colleges  was  Allen's  father,  and  highly  thought  of. 

He  went  out  there  in  the  fall  of  '28  because  he  had  to  begin  to 
bring  together  an  organization  of  students  to  put  into  the 
building,  and  it  was  two  years  before  it  was  occupied,  you  see. 
But  he  started  Sunday  suppers.  You  have  a  Student  Union  there, 
haven't  you? 

Mez  i  row :  Yes . 

Edmonds:  He  started  Sunday  suppers  there,  and  other  works. 

Mezirow:  The  house  was  completed  when? 

Edmonds:  It  was  opened  in  1930,  in  the  fall  of  1930. 
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Furnishing  the  House 


Mezirow:   Didn't  your  daughter  work  on  the  furnishing  of  the  House? 
Edmonds:   Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  interesting  story? 
Mezirow:   I  think  that  would  be  very  interesting. 

Edmonds:  My  younger  daughter  was  very  artistic,  had  been  from  a  chi Id. 
She  went  to  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York  and  she  had  a 
winter  in  Paris,  and  she  came  home  about  the  age  of  twenty- two 
and  her  mother  and  I  were  wondering  what  to  do  with  her,  where 
to  help  her  get  located.   This  would  be  about  1929. 

I  happened  to  think  one  day.  Why,  I  bet  you  Kelham  could  use 
her  in  Berkeley.  She  knows  the  full  background  of  the  House. 
She'd  been  brought  up  as  a  child  here,  you  see,  and  she  knew 
every  phase  of  the  work  of  International  House  in  New  York.   So 
I  wrote  Kelham  and  he  said,  "Yes,  send  her  out."   I  said,  "I 
have  no  definite  thought  in  mind.  Maybe  she  could  sweep  your 
floor  or  help  in  some  way." 

She  got  out  there  and  he  talked  with  her.   And  he  saw  that  what 
she  had  to  offer  was  way  over  his  head,  anything  he  had  in  his 
office,  so  he  sent  her  to  W.  &  J.  Sloan,  who  had  the  contract 
for  doing  the  furniture  of  the  principal  room,  and  they  also 
had  a  bid  on  the  dormitory  rooms.   So  she  went  to  their  office, 
and  they  said,  "We  understand  that  there's  a  special  use  of 
these  principal  rooms,  the  main  hall,  the  men's  social  room, 
the  women's  social  room,  the  auditorium  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
and  that  you  have  a  beautiful  set-up  in  New  York.  Could  you 
suggest  something  similar  here  that  would  fit  into  this  Spanish- 
American  background?" 

So  they  sent  her  to  the  architect's  library  in  San  Francisco, 
where  she  made  her  studies  and  she  came  back  with  sketches  for 
the  main  hall,  all  these  different  rooms,  and  they  said,  "You're 
it;  you  have  to  go  on  and  develop  these."  Which  she  did. 

Mezirow:   She  designed  the  furniture? 

Edmonds:  She  designed  the  furniture  for  all  those  principal  rooms.  You 
know  W.  &  J.  Sloan,  headquarters  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  they  had 
branches  in  San  Francisco  and  several  other  places  in  the 
country.  They  were  a  very  well-known  firm  of  decorators, 
interior  decorators. 
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Edmonds:   I  went  out  about  this  time.   I  was  a  little  apprehensive.   I 
said  to  Mr.  Kelham,  "Are  you  sure?  Are  you  sure  that  this 
child's  designs  are  what  you  want  here?"  "Why,"  he  said, 
"undoubtedly.  Sloan's  has  not  only  approved  them,  but  they're 
enthusiastic  about  them,  and  they  say  they  are  original,  and 
they're  just  exactly  what  we  want."  So  I  went  out. 

She  lived  at  the  Women's  Club  there  on  Bancroft  Way.   She 
became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Kelham  and  Mrs.  Sproul,  and  they 
were  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  her.   She  was  a  young  girl 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  And  so  she  had  a  very  happy  life. 

But  I  went  out  one  time  and  she  said  she  needed  a  wood  box  for 
the  main  hall  and  she  couldn't  find  any  evidence  of  an  early 
Spanish  Colonial  wood  box  that  would  be  suitable.  So  I 
suggested  that  she  go  to  Los  Angeles.   I  had  a  friend  down 
there,  Dr.  del  Amo.   I  think  probably  I  ought  to  insert  here 
something  about  him.   I  was  going  to  have  a  special  tape- 
recording  entitled  "In  Memoriam,"  and  you'll  find  out  why  I 
use  that  terminology  as  we  go  on. 

In  the  year  1925,  I  think  it  was,  two  gentlemen  came  to  the 
front  door  of  International  House  in  New  York  and  asked  if  they 
could  see  the  director,  or  the  president.   I  went  out  and 
greeted  them.  One  man  introduced  himself  as  del  Amo,  Dr.  del 
Amo,  and  he  said,  "This  man  is  the  physician  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  Madrid,  where  we're  going  to 
build  a  library  for  the  University  of  Madrid."  He  said,  "I've 
heard  about  this  institution  in  New  York,  and  I  would  be  very 
pleased  if  you  would  show  me  around  and  explain  it  to  me," 
which,  of  course,  I  was  very  happy  to  do. 

We  spent  several  hours  going  through  the  House  and  explaining 
who  I ived  here  and  where  they  came  from  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do  in  years  to  come.  And  the  upshot  of  our  tour  was 
that  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  build  that  library.   I'm  going 
to  build  an  International  House  for  the  University  of  Madrid." 
He  said,  "It  won't  be  as  large  as  this.   It  doesn't  need  to  be, 
but  it  will  be  adequate."  So  he  went  off  and  he  built  it.   It 
held  something  like  250  students,  and  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
during  the  Civil  War.  When  I  was  there  later,  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  rubble.  And  it's  never  been  rebuilt. 

So  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  between  Dr.  del  Amo 
and  Harry  Edmonds,  which  is  why  I  thought  of  my  daughter  going 
to  see  him  in  Los  Angeles.   I  had  never  been  to  his  house,  but 
his  history  was  that  he  had  been  a  medical  student  in  Madrid 
and  had  gone  to  South  America  to  establish  himself,  but  he  hadn't 
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Edmonds:   become  too  fond  of  the  South  Americans.   I  don't  remember  if 
it  was  Argentina  or  Chile.  Wherever  it  was,  it  wouldn't  have 
been  a  Portuguese  colony,  which  is  Brazil,  of  course.   It 
would  have  been  one  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  But  he  didn't 
like  it.  They  were  heavy  drinkers. 

I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  never  set  out  in  the  morning 
on  his  rounds  without  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  always  offered  whiskey  when  he  went  to  see  a  patient,  and 
rather  than  offend  his  people,  he  would  drink  the  whiskey  and 
spit  it  all  out  in  his  handkerchief.  That's  the  way  he  managed 
to  keep  alive,  but  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  this  thing,  so 
he  went  up  to  California. 

There  he  met  a  young  woman,  who  was  the  heir  of  a  vast,  vast 
acreage,  thousands  of  acres  granted  by  the  King  of  Spain  two  to 
three  hundred  years  before,  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Los 
Angeles.   I  just  can't  recall  her  name  at  the  moment,  but  he 
married  her.  And,  of  course,  he  gave  up  his  medicine  and  led 
a  new  life  from  then  on  of  an  administrative  and  business  and 
philanthropic  character.  He  had  this  vast  place  there,  and  I 
sent  her  to  see  him. 

Now  we  come  back.   She  missed  him  when  she  first  went  out.  He 
was  away.   But  she  was  an  indefatigable,  determined  young  woman 
and  she  went  back  and  stayed  a  night  or  two  in  Los  Angeles  and 
took  the  Sloan  limousine  out  again  to  see  him  and  was  more 
fortunate  and  found  him  in,  and  told  him  who  she  was.   "Oh, 
you're  Mr.  Edmonds'  daughter?"  "Yes."  "Well,  what  are  you 
doing  on  the  coast?"  "I've  been  helping  to  design  some  of  the 
furniture  in  the  new  International  House  in  Berkeley."  "I've 
heard  about  that  house,  yes."  And  she  said,  "I  can't  find  any 
thing  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  wood  box  and  my  father 
thought  that  you  might  have  something  in  your  home  down  here 
that  I  could  copy,  and  so  here  I  am." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  have  nothing  of  any  consequence  here,  that 
would  be  of  value  to  you,  but  I  have  a  proposal  to  make.   I 
have  recently  established  a  foundation  for  the  interchange  of 
Spanish  and  American  students.   I  would  be  very  happy  if  you 
would  honor  me  by  being  the  first  American  girl  to  go  to  Spain." 
He  said,  "Undoubtedly  in  Spain  you  can  find  what  you're  looking 
for."  So  she  immediately  phoned  me,  as  soon  as  she  could,  and 
told  me  of  his  proposal,  and  I  said,  "Why,  of  course,  you  do 
that." 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  she  had  a  year  in  Spain.  She  went 
everywhere  by  donkey  cart,  railroad,  automobile,  airplane,  to 
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Edmonds:  all  parts  of  Spain,  an  opportunity  which  few  students  have. 

She  was  the  first  American  girl  to  live  in  this  new  International 
House  what  was  just  opening  when  she  was  there.   I  can't  authen 
ticate,  this,  but  I  presume  that  she  designed  the  wood  box.   I 
don't  know. 

Mezirow:      I    don't  remember   if  there's  a  wood  box  there. 

Edmonds:   There  is  one  there,  with  a  round  top  and  brass  findings,  you 

know.   Well,  that's  the  story  of  my  daughter's  connection  to  the 
furniture  of  International  House,  and  it's  the  story  of  my  dear 
friend,  Dr.  del  Amo,  whose  House  was  destroyed  in  Madrid.  Now 
we  go  back  to  what? 


Allen  Blaisdell,  First  Director 


Mezirow:  How  about  Mr.  Blaisdell  as  the  first  director,  and  did  you  have 
much  to  do  with  setting  up  the  actual  administrative  running  of 
the  House? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  yes.   He  was  here.   My  wife  and  I  made  a  trip  around 
the  world  between  March,  1928,  and  September,  1928,  and  we 
brought  him  on  in  the  fal I  of  1927,  so  that  he  was  in  New  York 
five  or  six  months  with  me,  as  my  associate.  And  in  my  absence, 
when  we  were  going  around  the  world,  he  was  the  director  of  the 
House,  so  that  he'd  had  some  knowledge  as  to  what  it  was  a  I  I 
about. 

And  of  course  when  we  went  out  to  California  we  worked  out 
together  a  program  of  pre-House  activities  for  membership.  That 
would  be  a  membership,  a  p re-membership,  among  different  nation 
alities,  including  some  Americans.  And  he  started  his  Sunday 
suppers,  and  several  other  social  activities  before  the  House 
was  opened  so  that  he  had  a  little  nucleus  to  put  into  the 
House  when  it  was  opened.  Yes,  we  worked  very  closely  in  the 
pre-House  days  in  establishing  a  curriculum,  so  to  speak. 


Legal  Arrangements  with  the  University 


Mezirow:  What  about  the  legal  set-up? 

Edmonds:  The  legal  set-up — that's  very  important.  Here  I  have  a  record. 
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Edmonds:  This  is  Mr.  Edmonds1  draft  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  to 
President  Sproul — and  as  far  as  I  know,  that's,  exactly  as  he 
signed  it  later— in  which  I  outline,  for  instance,  the  comple 
tion  and  opening.  "The  completion  and  opening  of  the  Interna 
tional  House  in  Berkeley  and  its  acceptance  by  the  University 
of  California  as  trustees,  suggests  to  me  the  advisability  of 
sending  you  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  impelled  me 
to  contribute  $1,800,000  for  this  project,  as  well  as  to  enumer 
ate  the  main  points  which  have  been  agreed  upon  as  fundamental 
to  its  operation  and  control.   Such  a  statement  may  answer 
questions  in  the  future,  when  those  of  us  who  are  now  associated 
in  its  founding  have  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  it." 

And  then  there's  a  long  paragraph  about  how  "the  idea  of  this 
institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  suggested  by  the  phenomenal 
success  of  a  similar  one  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  New  York  City 
called  International  House,  which  has  become  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  world,"  and  then  speaks  about  its  various 
aspects  and  what  it  does. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "The  situation  in  California  resembles 
that  in  New  York  in  this  respect  very  closely,  that  there  is 
passing  into  metropolitan  San  Francisco  and  into  Berkeley, 
especially,  a  large  number  of  students  from  all  lands;  that 
living  accommodations  have  been  inadequate  and  difficult  to 
obtain;  and  that  the  splendid  location  of  the  new  International 
House  in  Berkeley  directly  across  San  Francisco  Bay  from  the 
Golden  Gate  through  which  passes  so  much  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  travel,  will  provide  both  a  community  and  an  opportunity 
much  fuller  and  richer  than  now  obtains. 

"These  then  are  my  reasons  for  my  interest  in  cooperating  with 
you  in  establishing  an  International  House  in  California:   the 
success  of  the  House  here  and  the  opportunity  there.  As  to  the 
main  points  fundamental  to  its  operation  and  control,  I  am  glad 
to  learn  of  the  arrangements  which  have  already  been  made  or 
agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  Messrs.  Fosdick  and  Edmonds.   These 
arrangements,  as  I  understand  them,  are  as  fol lows: 

"One,  title  to  the  property,  land,  building  and  furnishings, 
has  been  vested  in  the  University  of  California;  two,  the  Univer 
sity  has  leased  the  House  for  a  stated  object  to  an  operating 
corporation,  a  majority  of  whose  directors  will  presumably  not 
be  members  of  the  University.  They  shal I  consist  of  men  and 
women  of  standing  in  the  state  of  California,  who  have  the 
purpose  and  work  of  the  House  at  heart.  This  board  will  appoint 
a  director  and  other  officers,  manage  the  property  interests  and 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  particular  objects  of  this 
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Mr.  Sdnonds1  draft  of  letter  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  President  Sproul. 


Ity  dear  President  Sproul: 

Hie  completionx«uid  opening  of  the  International  liou  e  in  Berkeley 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  University  of  California,  (as  Trustees,)  suggests  to 
me  the  advisability  of  sending  you  a  statenent  of  the  reasons  which  havefin- 
pelled)  ae  to  $con  tribute  11,800,000  for)this  iiroject,  as  well  as  to  ep»r.nemte 
the  main  points  which  hare  been  agreed  up  n  as  fundamental  to  its  f.;peratijn 
and  control.     Such  a  statement  ^ay  answer  questions  in  the  future  when  th:>se 
of  us  who  are  now  associated  in  its  founding  hare  ceased  to  fce  re  sensible  for 
it. 

The  idea  of  this  institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  8ugg3.-.ted  by  the 
phenomenal  success  of  a  similar  one  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  -  in  f'sw  York  City,  - 
called  International  House,  which  has  become  well  -md  favorably  known  throughout 
tl'e  world.     Situated  in  a  beautiful  position  on  the  high  East  shore  of  the 
Hudson  River,  furnished  and  equipped  with  quiet  dignity,  entirely  n  >t  for  its 
purpose,  arid  animated  with  the  spirit  of  comradeship,    the  House  seens   bo  ::e 
to  lack  nothing  needful  for  carrying  into  affect  the  hi.;h  ideals  of  the  movement 
of  which  it  irs  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  outward  syi.*ul.     By  bringing 
together  in  free  and  unfettered  co-operation  the  educated  young  people  of  all 
lands,   sono  of  whom  will  in  years  to  come  be  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  in 
their  several  countries  -  by  making  then  realize  to  tl  ".°.  fullest  possible  extent 
both  th     rights  and  duties  of  self-govoranent  and  by  giviur;  them  full  opportunity 
for  frank  discussion  <n  terms  of  equality,  there  is  bein:    ;>erf.  ..nnsd,  I  an  euro, 
^  service  f  ;r  the  well-being  of  th:    .'/:rlc',  the  importance  of  whi  -h  it  is  impossible 
to  over-value.     It  is  "education*  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  -  and  it  is  very 
much  more:     Such  a  conmunity  of  university  students,  ropresontin  •  all  na^ions, 
living  together  beneath  one  roof,  will  further  the  cause  of    eace  t1.roui;'iout 
tlie  »v.irlc!,  for  when  people  know  each  .  thT,  and  thoroughly  un^erstar.rt  each    .  Mrr, 
tl:ey  desira  to  live  at    ;oace  with  each  ether. 

The  situation  in  California  rese-blos  that  of  New  York  in  thi=-.  reject 
very  closely:     Tliat  there  ia  passing  Lrto  notropolitan  San  francisco,  and  into 
p-rkeley  e--  >ecially,  a  large  number  of  students  fron  all  lands;     that  living 
accommodations  have  been  inadequate  and  difficult  to  obtain;     and   t!>at  tl  9  splendid 
location  of  the  new  International  House  in  Berkeley,  -irectly  across  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  fron   the  Golden  Gate,  through  which  masses  so  rnuch   .f  Me  world's 
conraerce  and  travel,  will  provide  both  a  conraunity  and  an  opportunity  much 
fuller  and  richer  than  now  obtains. 

Thes«,  thai,  are  the  reasons  for  ny  interest  in  co-operatin;'  with  you 
In  -^stablisliing  an  Intarnaticmal  House  in  California  -  the  success  f  the  House 
here,  and  the  opportunity  chere. 

As  to  tha  nain  points  fundaraon  tal  to  its  oswrati  >n  ard  control,  I  am 
glad  to  loarn  of  the  arrangements  -.vhicli  liave  already  been  raac'e  or  atreed  upon  by 
yournolf  and  Mcs  -rs.  Fosdick  ard  Bdaonc's.     These  arrangenent.',  as  I  understand 
tborr,,  am  as  follows: 


1.     Title  to  the  property  -  land,  buildin-  and  farnlsJiinriJ  -  has  been  vested 
in  the  University  of  California. 
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2.  The  University  has  leased  the  House  for  a  stated  object  to  an  Operating 
Corporation,  a  majority  of  whose  directors  will  presumably  not  be  members 
of  the  University.  They  shall  consist  of  men  and  women  of  standing  in  the 
State  of  California,  who  have  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  House  at  heart. 
This  Board  will  appoint  a  Director  and  other  officers,  manage  the  property 
interests,  and  be  responsible  for  carryir>£  out  the  particular  objects  of 
this  foundation,  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  leana,  failure  to  carry 
out  said  object  being  cause  sufficient  for  the  revocation  thereof. 

3.  The  House  will  be  open  to  students  of  all  nations  without  restriction  as 
to  color,  race  or  creed,  who  are  studying  in  Mie  higher  institutions 

of  learning  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  -  those  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  California  obviously  being  in  the  great  majority.  Our  experience  in 
New  York  has  been  to  limit  the  rrurber  of  American  students  to  from  ISJL  to 
of  the  total.  A  mingling  of  students  is  desired. 


4.  The  House  will  be  o;>en  to  men  and  wonen. 

5.  The  students,  through  thoir  elected  representatives  and  under  the  ultimate 
authority  of  the  Director  and  the  Board  of  Governors,  will  share  in  the 
adjustment  of  such  internal  matters  as  discipline,  admissions  and  activities* 

G.  While  co-operating  unofficially  with  various  organizations,  especially  with 
the  Univr?r5ity  of  California,  it  will  be  entirely  independent  of  then. 
Especially  it  will  avoid  any  suggestion  of  propaganda  —  religious  or  po 
litical. 

7.  Vfy  understanding  is  that  the  properly  will  be  tax  exempt,  that  it  will 
be  maintained  free  of  debt,  and  be  self-supporting;  also  that  a  re  erve 
fund  will  be  set  aside  frota  its  earnings  to  provide  periodic  repairs  and 
replacenents  beyond  current  maintenance,  building  obsolesence  not  included. 

8.  It  is  to  the  highest  degree  desirable  thst  what  ni^ht  be  temed  the 
"horao*  note  —  one  of  the  :r.ain  characteristics  of  the  House  in  N^w  York  - 
should  be  emphasised  and  jraintained.  The  House  in  Berkeley  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  university  dormitory. 

9.  While  administratively  independent  of  the  New  York  House,  and  other 
Houses,  it  is  hoped  that  a  spiritual  contact  and  union  may  develop  between 
then,  having  to  do  with  the  -iharlng  of  ideas  in  the  carrying  out  of  kindred 
purposes. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  to  you  and  those  associated  with  you  in 
the  development  of  the  International  House  In  California  the  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  it  gives  *ie  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  to  share  with  you  the  hope 
that  the  influence  of  the  new  House  ztay  extend  far  beyond  your  campus,  and  the 
State  of  California,  and  our  own  country,  into  many  nations  beyond  the  seas. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Edmonds:   foundation,  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  lease,  failure  to 
carry  out  said  objects  being  cause  sufficient  for  the  revoca 
tion  thereof.  The  House  will  be  open  to  students  of  all  nations 
without  restriction  as  to  color,  race,  or  creed,  who  are  study 
ing  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district,  those  from  the  University  of  California  obviously 
being  in  the  majority. 

"Our  experience  in  New  York  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of 
American  students  to  25%  to  35^  of  the  total.  A  mingling  of 
students  is  desired.  The  House  will  be  open  to  men  and  women. 
The  students,  through  their  elected  representatives,  and  under 
the  ultimate  authority  of  the  director  and  the  board  of  governors 
will  share  in  the  adjustment  of  such  internal  matters  as  disci 
pline,  admissions,  and  activities." 

You  see,  that's  one  reason  why  this  place  has  survived.  We  were 
ahead  of  this  youth  movement  that's  broken  out  all  over  the 
country  this  last  year.  We  were  almost  fifty  years  ahead  of  it 
in  providing  a  house  which  was  coeducational  and  having  a  large 
share  of  the  activities  being  under  the  direction  of  the  students 
themselves,  with  the  approval  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  thing. 
I  won't  read  the  rest  of  that,  but  it  should  be  attached,  I 
think,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Berkeley  House. 


First  Board  of   Directors 


Mezirow:  Did  you  know  any  of  the  people  on  the  first  board  of  directors? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  yes,  very  well.  Of  course,  the  first  directors  were 

President  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sprout  and  Mr.  Fleishhacker,  who 
was  a  Regent  of  the  University,  but  he  was  Treasurer  of  the 
University  also.   He  was  a  banker  in  San  Francisco.  And  Mr. 
Cushing,  the  lawyer.  Those  four  I  knew.  There  was  a  woman,  too. 

Mezirow:  Mrs.  Buwalda? 

Edmonds:  No,  before  Mrs.  Buwalda. 

Mezirow:  Mrs.  Gibson? 

Edmonds:   I  think  so.  Before  Mrs.  Buwalda.  Mrs.  Gibson  didn't  serve 

very  long,  two  or  three  years,  then  Mrs.  Buwalda  succeeded  her. 
And  she  was  nominated  because  she  had  been  a  classmate  of  Robert 
Sproul  at  Berkeley  when  he  was  a  student,  and  they  knew  each 
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Edmonds:  other  well.   Her  husband  was  a  professor  at  Cal  Tech.   So  she 
had  been  in  close  touch  with  education  for  many  years. 

Mezirow:  Would  you  like  to  talk  a  little  about  any  of  the  people  on 
the  first  board  of  directors  that  you  were  involved  with? 

Edmonds:  Well,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  relationship  with  Mr.  Gushing  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Gushing.   I've  been  to  their  home.  And  also 
with  Mr.  Fleishhacker.   I  remember  coming  back  from  the  Orient 
in  1937  and  talking  with  Mr.  Fleishhacker.  He  invited  me  to 
lunch  and  wanted  to  know  all  about  my  trip.  And  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation,  he  said,  oh  dear,  he  was  so  tired,  he  was 
so  overwhelmed  with  this  and  that.  He  said,  "I've  been  to 


Europe,  I  always  go  to  Europe,  but,"  he 
come  back  more  tired  than  when  I  went." 


said,  "I  seem  to  have 


,"  I  said,  "you  practical ly  own  the  Dollar  Line,  don't 
your  bank?  You've  got  in  a  rut."  And  I  talked  like  a 
uncle.   "You're  going  to  Europe  and  southern  France.  Why 
you  go  to  the  Orient?  You  can  have  the  king's  suite,  the 


"Wei 

you, 

Dutch 

don't 

royal  suite  on  any  of  your  ships.  You'd  find  Peking  and 

Shanghai  and  other  centers  marvelous!  Go  around  the  world!" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "that's  a  good  idea.   I  never  thought  of  it." 


C Laughter] 
I  think  how 
very  fine. 


Well,  you  asked  me  to 
I  was  associated  with 


comment.  That  illustrates 
some  of  those  men.  They  were 


Mrs.  Buwalda  I  always  enjoyed.   My  last  trip  thirteen  years 
ago,  she  gave  me  a  luncheon  at  the  Faculty  Club  at  Cal  Tech. 
I  think  her  husband  had  died  and  I  don't  know  that  she  had  any 
official  position  there,  but  we  met  and  enjoyed  each  other. 


Political  Climate  of  California 


Mezirow:  Sproul  was  always  very  supportive  of  International  House. 

Edmonds:  Oh,  very.  Both  Dr.  Sproul  and  President  Campbell  came  to  New 
York,  and  I  had  them  speak  at  Sunday  supper.   I  showed  them 
all  over  the  whole  place  and  they  were  very  familiar  with  what 
it  was  all  about.  And  if  there  was  any  questioning  in  Berkeley, 
either  of  them  or  both  of  them  were  quite  able  to  answer  the 
questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  local  people.   So  that 
was  a  matter  of  diplomacy  that  I  was  careful  to  see  about. 
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Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 
Mez  i  row : 

Edmonds: 


It  was  important  because  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I, 
which  Wilson  helped  to  win  on  the  basis  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  he  gave  away  his  great  hope  by  improper 
peace  maneuvers  in  Paris  afterwards.   Instead  of  taking  some 
of  the  big  men  of  the  opposite  party  with  him  to  Paris,  he  took 
some  rather  .  .  . 

Smal I  men?  [XaughterU 

Small  men  with  him.  When  he  came  back,  his  treaty  was  tied 
up  to  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  so  that  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  father  of  the 
present  Cabot  Lodge,  was  one  of  his  chief  critics.  The  treaty 
was  not  adopted  and  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  signed  by  the 
United  States,  and  all  of  this  was  responsible  for  the  coming 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

So  I'm  saying  this,  that  there  was  a  conservative  attitude. 
There  was  an  isolationist  spirit  that  developed  throughout 
America  after  World  War  I,  the  essence  of  which  was,  "Let  us 
stay  at  home  and  mind  the  store  and  not  get  involved  in  any 
more  wars,"  which  was  rational.  One  of  the  most  outspoken  advo 
cates  of  that  point  of  view  was  your  United  States  Senator  from 
California — I  can't  remember  his  name — before  Know  I  and.  He  was 

influential  man  in  the  Senate.  Of 
senators  inland  too.  So  that  that  be- 


a  very  well-known,  very 
course  there  were  other 
came.  .  . 


A  real  stronghold  for  isolationism. 

It  imbued  that  period  between  the  two  wars. 

But  the  University  always  welcomed  the  idea  of  International 
House. 

Oh,  they  did.  They  did,  but  they  hadn't  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  be  pleasant  to  the  foreign  students  who  were  there,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  and  the  Filipinos,  partially.  After 
all,  they  were  Orientals,  and  you  know  how  that  crystallized 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  with  the  segregation  of  these 
people  out  of  California.  Now  that  had  its  roots  in  those  days 
in  which  we  established  the  International  House  there,  but  I 
never  raised  it  with  anybody.   I  was  careful  to  go  around  it. 

And  I  was  very  careful,  as  time  went  on,  to  contact  the  leaders 
of  those  Oriental  houses  and  tell  them  what  this  was  all  about. 
This  was  a  place  where  they  could  be  removed  from  the  segrega 
tion  and  where  they  could  mingle  with  students  from  al I  over 
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Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 


the  world, 
ably,  with 
abandoned. 


including  Americans.  So  the  idea  took,  unquestion- 
them.   Later,  I  think,  their  houses  were  all 


Did  you  feel  that  Mr.  Blaisdell  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  your 
philosophy  at  that  International  House? 


Edmonds:   I  think  he  did,  yes,  I  think  he  did.   I'm  not  sure  that  he  al 
ways  had  the  patience  and  the  diplomacy  to  implement  it  that 
was  required.   Beyond  that,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything. 
Blaisdell  has  been  devoted  to  me,  almost  embarrassingly  so,  all 
these  years.   I  gave  him  his  opportunity  In  life,  but  that  hasn't 
anything  to  do  with  carrying  on  the  idea.  He  worked  through  his 
committee,  and  he  was  very  close  to  Sproul. 

Mezirow:  Yes,  I  gathered  that,  that  they  got  along  very  well. 

Edmonds:  Oh,  yes,  very  well.  He  would  have  apprehensions  about  this  and 
that,  which  Robert  Sproul  would  laugh  off,  "Oh,  pay  no  atten 
tion  to  that."  See? 


Mezirow:  Well,  Sproul  had  a  very  light  touch  always,  I  think.  How  about 
Baldwin  Woods?  Was  he  very  involved  in  International  House? 

Edmonds:   Very,  very  much  at  the  beginning,  at  the  very  beginning,  but 
he  was  going  and  coming  from  Los  Angeles  so  much  that  in  the 
later  days,  when  I  was  there,  I  didn't  see  him.   But  at  the 
beginning,  he  was  very  much  involved.   Because  he  was  the  exten 
sion  man  for  the  faculty,  and  he  was  really  responsible  for 
those  early  happenings  in  Los  Angeles.  But  I  have  many  letters 
from  him,  friendly  letters,  understanding  letters. 

Mezirow:  Did  you  go  out  much  after  the  House  opened?  Were  you  involved 
in  the  actual  administrative  setting  up  of  the  House?  Or  did 
you  visit  very  often  after  it  opened? 

Edmonds:   I  have  in  the  years  past,  yes. 

Mezirow:  But  I  mean  in  the  beginning  when  they  were  choosing  staff? 

Edmonds:  Not  too  much,  not  too  much,  because  I  had  other  irons  in  the 

fire.   I  had  Chicago  and  I  had  Paris  and  I  had  to  let  the  thing 
ride  in  California.  And  it  was  riding  all  right,  I  saw  that. 
I  was  in  correspondence  with  them.  They  sent  us  our  reports, 
their  financial  reports,  and  I  was  free  to  make  suggestions. 

Oh,  yes,  I've  been  there  many  times.  The  last  time  was  thirteen 
years  ago,  when  I  got  hungry  for  a  look  at  some  of  my  old  places 
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Edmonds:  around  the  country,  and  I  stopped  in  Chicago  several  days  and 
went  on  to  Berkeley  and  spent  a  week. 


Navy  Take-Over  of  International  House,  1943-1944 


Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 

Mez  i  row ; 
Edmonds: 


My  wife  and  I  were  in  Berkeley  during  the  war.   We  were  there 
the  winter  of  1943  and  1944,  when  at  that  time  the  Navy  had 
taken  over  the  House.  One  of  the  fraternities  was  acting  as  an 
International  House  and  we  lived  there,  but  there  weren't  many 
students  around.   It  was  a  war-time  interval.   But  I  feel  quite 
close  to  California.   I  can  walk  around  through  its  various 
lanes  and  avenues  in  my  sleep  and  with  my  eyes  closed.   I  know 
it  very  well,  and  it  hasn't  changed  so  very  much. 

The  most  deplorable  thing  happened  when  the  Navy  took  over.   We 
had  the  most  beautiful  colored  ceilings  in  the  main  hall  and  the 
auditorium  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  principal  rooms,  beamed 
ceilings  that  were  decorated  in  the  Spanish  Colonial  manner, 
you  know,  colored.  Beautiful.  And  you  know  what  those  Navy 

all!  They  sprayed  it  with  white 
i  nstead  of  f  i  ve 
hundred  there. 


men  did?  They  whitewashed  it 
wash!  And  when  the  Navy  took  over  the  House, 
hundred  there,  they  had  eight  hundred  or  nine 
They  had  them  bunked  in. 


They  painted  the  ceilings? 

And  I'm  not  sure  whether  they  restored  all  of  those  ceilings  yet. 
I  think  they've  restored  some. 

The  University  had  the  right  to  revoke  the  House  with  fifteen 
years  notice,  didn't  they? 

I  think  so.   If  the  Communists  got  hold  of  it,  or  suppose  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  some  other  organization,  maybe  the  SDS,  got 
hold  of  it,  yes  the  University  could  revoke  its  charter  and  put 
them  out. 


Mezi row:  Do  you  feel  that  it's  been  more  difficult  to  run  that  House 
because  of  its  association  with  the  University? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,  no.   I  can't  see  that  it's  any  different 
from  New  York.   After  all,  being  so  close  to  the  University,  it 
has  to  be  on  friendly  relations  with  the  University,  primarily. 
That's  taken  for  granted.  And  if  you're  not  on  friendly  rela 
tions  with  the  University,  well,  you  might  as  well  be  out.  And 
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Edmonds:   since  it  saves  us,  I  don't  know,  $25,000  to  $35,000  a  year, 
it's  worthwhile.  There've  never  been  any  obstacles. 


Robert  Sproul 


Edmonds:   In  fact,  under  Dr.  Sproul 's  administration,  he  became  our  fore 
most  leader  in  the  whole  international  movement.  He  became  the 
chairman  of  the  International  House  Association,  which  was 
designed  to  take  care  of  the  three  American  Houses  and  their 
alumni.  And  we  developed  a  great  project  in  there  of  alumni 
chapters  all  over  the  world,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman.  So 
that  we  couldn't  have  had  a  more  loyal  and  intelligent  enthusiast 
of  the  International  House  idea  than  Robert  Sproul. 

On  this  trip  that  I  spoke  of  thirteen  years  ago  when  I  was  there, 
he  gave  a  stag  party  for  me  at  his  president's  house  and  invited 
a  I  I  the  deans  of  the  University  and  some  of  the  important  pro 
fessors,  and  there  we  had  a  go-around  of  the  early  days  and  all 
the  things  that  had  happened  to  the  University  and  to  the 
International  House  movement.  And  it  was  a  tremendous  compliment 
to  the  old  skipper  that  he  should  have  had  an  affair  of  that 
kind.   It  was  a  decoration.  So,  no,  I  can't  see  any  obstacle 
at  all  in  tying  it  up  to  the  University. 

Now,  if  we'd  tied  it  to  the  University  here  in  New  York  in  the 
days  of  President  Butler,  who  was  an  educational  czar,  it 
wouldn't  have  worked  out  well  at  all  because  anything  that 
Butler  touched  had  to  be  under  his  thumb  and  according  to  his 
ideas.  There  was  nothing  of  that  in  California  or  in  Chicago 
either. 

Mezirow:  And  President  Campbell  was  just  as  supportive  as  Sproul. 

Edmonds:  Oh,  well,  Dr.  Campbell  wasn't  there  more  than  a  year.   I  went 
there  in  1926.   Let's  see — September  17,  1930,  that's  the  year 
it  was  open.   I  should  imagine  Dr.  Sproul  went  in  about  1929, 
so  that  President  Campbell  wasn't  there  more  than  a  couple  of 
years  after  the  opening.  He  was  quite  an  elderly  man  then. 

Mezirow:  Apparently  he  was  quite  concerned  about  the  fact  that  Mr. 

Blaisdell  was  a  minister.  There  was  supposed  to  be  in  California 
a  very  clear  separation  of  church  and  state.   And  therefore  they 
made  it  a  point  not  to  hire  ministers  for  directors  of  anything. 
Did  he  raise  some  question  with  you? 

Edmonds:   No.   Never! 
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Mezirow:   It  was  only  with  Mr.  Blaisdell. 

Edmonds:  No,  I  don't  ever  recal I  anything.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  some 
letters  in  which  he  was  very  pleased  with  my  nomination  of  Mr. 
Blaisdell,  partly  because  he  had  such  a  distinguished  father, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Claremont  Col  leges.  And  he  knew  he 
would  be  an  appropriate  man. 
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X  CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 


Reasons  for  Choosing  Chicago 


Mezirow:  Why  was  Chicago  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  third  International 
House? 

Edmonds:  You  remember  I  said  our  Extension  Committee,  having  built  one 
House  on  the  Atlantic,  thought  our  second  should  be  on  the 
Pacific,  and  we  felt  that  perhaps  midland,  about  halfway  be 
tween,  in  the  great  university  center  of  Chicago,  should  be 
our  third.   So  as  I  came  and  went  to  Berkeley,  I  kept  that  in 
mind. 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


You  changed  trains  in  Chicago? 

I  changed  trains  in  Chicago.  Although  it's  nearly  a  third  of 
the  way  across  the  country,  it  was  only  eighteen  hou  s  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  to  Chicago,  and  I'd  gone  to  Chicago 
many  times  and  knew  the  situation  fairly  well.  But  it  wasn't 
as  unknown  as  Berkeley  was  at  the  beginning.  I  knew  some  of 
the  people  there. 

Were  you  approached  by  anyone,  or  did  this  idea  come  from  you? 

No,  we  weren't  approached  by  anyone.  We  made  up  our  schedule 
of  development  and  I  had  to  go  forth  and  sel I  the  idea.   I  have 
here  a  note  that  one  of  my  first  contacts  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  in  the  fall  of  1926.   It's  in  November,  and  I 
can  recollect  that  that  was  probably  on  my  way  home  from  the 
coast. 


And  I  have  here  a  list  of  men  whom  I  saw,  Vice-president  Wood 
ward,  and  several  others  associated  on  the  staff  there.  No, 
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Mezi  row: 
Ldmonds: 
Mez  i  row : 

Edmonds: 
Mez  i  row : 

Edmonds: 


Edmonds:   I  didn't  have  to  go  into  the  President's  office  and  sell  the 

idea  in  the  same  way 'that  I  did  in  Berkeley  because  being  there 
in  New  York,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  being  a  Rockefeller 
institution,  they  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  New  York 
House  i  dea . 

There  were  a  lot  of  foreign  students  in  Chicago. 
Oh  my  yes,  there  were. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  almost  more  in  Chicago  than 
there  were  in  New  York.   Is  that  possible? 

I  wouldn't  say.   It  might  be  true.   I  doubt  it  though. 

Did  your  Extension  Committee  sort  of  do  a  survey  of  the  country? 
Did  you  discuss  different  large  educational  centers  and  decide 
which  ones  would  be  the  most  likely? 

In  that  period,  from  the  opening  and  even  before  the  opening  of 
International  House  in  New  York,  I'd  done  a  lot  of  traveling 
around  the  country  in  the  interests  of  foreign  students.   I  had 
visited  a  good  many  of  the  larger  institutions.   I  knew  them 
well.  And  we'd  made  up  our  minds,  the  Extension  Committee  had 
made  up  its  mind. 

Mezi row:  They'd  made  up  their  minds  that  certain  sites  would  be  better 
than  others? 

Edmonds:  Well,  there  were  roughly  a  thousand  foreign  students  in  Chicago, 
and  there  were  as  many  or  more  in  New  York,  and  not  quite  so 
many  in  Berkeley.   But  we  decided  the  places  for  our  Houses, 
our  large  Houses,  were  in  the  metropolitan  centers,  where  pro 
blems  of  foreign  students  were  very  much  exaggerated  over  what 
they  were  in  a  small  town  like  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  even  though 
there  was  a  large  university  there.  Or  Ithaca,  New  York,  where 
Cornel  I  was. 

There  were,  oh,  several  hundred  students  in  each  of  those  places, 
and  they  would  have  liked  to  have  had  International  Houses,  but 
we  thought,  no,  an  International  House  would  tend  to  have  the 
effect  of  segregating  the  students  and  making,  more  or  less  you 
might  say,  a  foreign  student  fraternity,  and  that  the  procedure 
there  should  be  an  integration  rather  than  a  segregation,  an 
integration  of  these  students  into  the  dormitories  and  the  uni 
versity  life,  rather  than  making  an  International  House,  which 
couldn't  be  large  enough  anyway  to  be  self-supporting.   It 
would  be  a  problem  for  the  local  authorities. 
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Edmonds:   So  that's  why  the  movement  developed  for  the  large  centers,  and 
that  would  prove  true  anywhere  in  the  world,  London,  Paris, 
Rome.  Also,  as  I  say,  there  was  a  contrast  between  Berkeley 
and  Chicago.  The  idea  was  quite  unknown  or  little  known  in 
Berkeley,  whereas  in  Chicago,  it  was  pretty  we  I  I -known.   I  didn't 
have  to  meet  with  the  various  administrators  or  deans,  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  idea.  They  approved  right  off  and  were  very 
happy  to  welcome  it  in  Chicago. 


Choice  of  Site 


Edmonds:  The  first  consideration  probably  was,  where  shall  we  locate  it, 
where  will  we  establish  it?  Chicago,  as  you  know,  is  located 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.   It  has  a  vast  expanse  up 
and  down  the  lake,  north  and  south,  with  the  lake  to  the  east 
side,  and  the  center  of  Chicago  in  the  middle  there.  There's 
a  north  side  and  a  south  side  and  a  west  side  of  Chicago. 

On  the  north  side  was  Northwestern  University — fifty  years  ago, 
not  too  large.  On  the  west  side  were  a  number  of  professional 
schools  of  moderate  size.  And  on  the  south  side  was  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago  that  sprawled  all  over  the  site  of  the  old 
World's  Fair,  which  had  been  held  there  in  1893.  So  I  had  to 
go  hither  and  yon  in  this  entire  district,  to  find  out  where  we 
would  locate  such  a  place  logically.  Perhaps  in  the  center, 
but  who  would  want  an  International  House  in  the  Loop  of  Chicago? 
No.  All  right  for  business,  maybe,  or  for  the  stockyards  a 
little  west  of  the  center,  but  no,  that  wasn't  for  us. 

Anyway,  a  close  acquaintance  of  mine  at  Northwestern  was  Dean 
Holgate  and  his  daughter  Eleanor,  who  had  worked  with  us  in  the 
pre-House  days  at  the  old  Cosmopolitan  Club.   So  I  had  known 
Dena  Holgate,  and  went  to  see  him  to  talk  about  the  possible 
coming  of  an  International  House  to  Chicago.  He  assumed  a  very 
broad-minded  and  generous  attitude.   It  wasn't  one  which  said, 
Northwestern  is  the  place  for  you.  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
"No,  we  have  very  few  students  here,  and  I  can't  see  in  the 
future  development  of  the  University  how  there'd  be  enough  here 
to  warrant  a  House."  That  was  over  forty  years  ago  and  think  of 
how  Northwestern  has  developed  since.  They  could  probably  now 
use  an  International  House  on  the  north  side. 

Mezirow:  At  that  time  they  had  very  few  foreign  students,  he  said? 
Edmonds:   Very  few.   So  the  logic  of  the  situation,  as  he  said,  was  to  go 
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Edmonds:  to  the  south  side  because  his  foreign  students  would  have  easy 
access  to  any  location  that  we  might  select  down  there.  They 
could  go  down  on  the  Illinois-Central  Railroad,  which  was  a 
smal I  fare  and  not  very  far  away.  So  the  site  narrowed  down 
to  something  near  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Because  of  my  propensity  to  have  a  site  that  was  a  little  better 
than  anywhere  else,  such  as  we  had  in  New  York  and  Berkeley,  I 
tended  to  lean  toward  the  lake.  There's  that  great  park  there — 
what  is  it?  Grant  Park.  And  I  traveled  all  over  Grant  Park, 
around  the  edges  of  Grant  Park,  all  around  it  to  see  if  I 
couldn't  get  out  near  the  lake,  but  I  abandoned  that  thought 
eventually,  as  too  far  away  from  the  University,  too  far  to 
walk,  too  far  from  Illinois-Central  Railroad  station  which  was 
there. 

So  it  came  down  to  the  confines  of  the  University  itself.  There 
were  a  number  of  vacant  pieces  of  land  within  the  University 
campus.  They  were  all  analyzed  and  weighed.  And  then  all  of  a 
sudden  I  came  upon  the  old  Del  Prado  Hotel,  which  was  a  remnant 
of  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.   There  it  was,  an  eight  or  ten 
story  building,  occupying  a  whole  block  front,  running  down, 
its  guests  mostly  elderly  people,  who  didn't  care  if  it  ran  down 
a  little  bit  so  long  as  they  could  be  happy  there. 

We  weighed  this  site  pro  and  con,  thought  yes,  that'll  be  pretty 
expensive,  but  that's  the  location;  that's  it! 


Trevor  Arnett 


Edmonds:  One  of  the  most  helpful  personalities  I  had  in  Chicago  was  a 

man  named  Trevor  Arnett,  who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Rocke 
feller's  office  in  New  York  as  a  financial  expert.  He  was  a 
financial  wizard.  He  had  a  photographic  mind.  He  could  look 
over  a  page  of  financial  reports,  and  he  could  discuss  it  with 
out  referring  to  the  report,  almost  dollar  for  dollar  and  cent 
for  cent. 

He  was  there,  and  we  had  known  each  other  in  New  York.  After 
I'd  made  up  my  mind  on  the  site,  I  talked  with  Trevor  and  told 
him  of  my  previous  surveys,  and  of  that  site  seeming  to  be  very 
desirable.  He  said  immediately,  that's  it,  that's  it,  that's 
right.  Well,  then  we  had,  of  course,  to  go  through  the  proce 
dure  of  obtaining  it. 
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Mezirow:  What  was  Mr.  Arnett's  job  in  Chicago? 

Edmonds:  There  were  various  financial  aspects  of  the  University  of 

Chicago  that  had  to  be  straightened  out,  and  he  was  sent  out 
to  be  a  positive  force  in  that  field.   I  think  they  made  him 
vice-president  of  the  University,  with  that  objective,  that 
portfolio  in  mind.  He  might  have  been  even  a  trustee  of  the 
University,  too,  I  can't  remember.   But  he  had  status,  and  he 
had  influence.  And  he  was  a  big  find  for  me,  because  he  had 
been  to  the  New  York  House,  and  he  knew  about  it,  he  knew  all 
about  its  beginnings  and  so  forth. 


Cost  of  Site 


Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


Together  we  worked  on  the  Del  Prado  idea.  And  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  it  could  be  obtained,  but  it  took  us  perhaps  a 
year  or  so  to  get  it,  because  there  were  many,  possibly  thirty 
or  forty  or  fifty  persons,  who  had  a  financial  interest  in  the 
building.   I  mean,  they  were  stockholders  in  the  place,  so  they 
had  to  be  bought  off.  And  that  took  time.  We  ultimately  paid 
about  $750,000  for  the  site.   So  there  it  was. 

Now  during  all  of  this  period,  which  ran  from  1926  to  1928  or 
'29,  there  wasn't  a  continuity  of  administration  in  the  Univer 
sity  such  as  I  had  experienced  in  Berkeley  where,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Campbell,  this  precise  astronomer,  everything 
was  in  order.  The  dear  old  president  of  the  University  of  Chi 
cago,  whose  name  I  can't  remember  now,  had  died  in  the  early 
I920's,  and  they  had  slipped  in  a  scientist  to  take  his  place, 
named  Max  Mason,  who  wasn't  very  enthusiastic  about  his  job. 
He  wasn't  an  educational 
physicist.   There  were  a 


administrator.   I  think 
lot  of  them  at  Chicago, 


he  was  a 
you  know. 


Yes.  that's  right.  That  was  a  big  center. 


Yes,  But  I  had  several  sessions  with  him,  and  I  have  some 
correspondence  with  him  here.  He  was  favorable.  He  had  no 
reservations  as  to  the  good  that  an  International  House  in 
Chicago  would  do,  but  he  didn't  have  much  of  a  comprehension  of 
what  it  was  all  about.   I  remember  looking  out  of  his  office 
window  one  day  across  the  Midway — are  you  familiar  with  Chicago? 
You  know  where  that  great  Midway  is? 


Mezirow:  Yes. 
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Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


It  was  once  a  canal,  you  know.   In  the  Exposition  days,  small 
boats  came  through  from  the  Lake.  And  that  had  been  filled  up 
and  it  was  a  very  beautiful  pleasance  now.  We  looked  out  across 
it.   It  was  before  we'd  decided  on  the  Del  Prado  site.  And  he 
said,  "You  see  that  colonial  brick  church  over  there?"  "Yes." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "that's  a  nice  structure,  but  I  think  it  has 
only  a  small  congregation,  and  you  see  there's  a  vacant  lot  on 
one  side  and  there's  a  vacant  lot  on  the  other  and  you  could 
take  down  the  steeple.  You  could  use  the  auditorium  of  the 
church  for  your  large  meetings  and  so  forth,  and  you  could  build 
your  dormitory  around  the  church.  And  besides,"  he  said,  "the 
University  has  a  mortgage  on  it  for  about  $100,000,  and  we'd  be 
glad  to  sell  it  cheap." 

CLaughterU 

Well,  I  answered  rather  abruptly,  "I'm  sorry,  Dr.  Mason,  but 
that  doesn't  exemplify  my  ideas  of  what  an  International  House 
should  be  or  could  be."  He  wanted  me  to  make  over  this  old 
church,  you  see.   He  didn't  like  my  abruptness  very  well.  He 
didn't  say  so,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  a  little  peeved.  However, 
undaunted,  I  went  on  to  larger  views. 

When  did  he  leave  the  presidency? 

Another  year,  I  think,  after  my  contacts  began  there.  And  the 
University  was  administered  by  the  first  vice-president,  Dr. 
Woodward.  And  he  was  a  man  whom  I  had  known,  and  who  knew  me, 
so  that  we  got  along  very  well.  But  he  was  taken  off  within 


another  year  on 
and  educational 


a  world  tour  surveying 
opportunities. 


the  world's  missionary 


So  my  contacts  had  to  be 
academic  vice-president, 


made  then  with  Dr.  Filbey,  who  was 
and  Mr.  Washburn,  vice-president  for 


business.   But  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  while  in  Berkeley 
there  was  a  solid  group  of  men  who  were  right  with  me  all  the 
while,  here  was  a  transient  group  in  Chicago  that  moved,  that 
changed.  And  it  slowed  us  up  a  little  bit. 

And  you  had  to  sel I  each  one  on  the  idea. 

Slowed  us  up  a  little  bit,  yes.   Until  finally  Robert  Hutchins 
was  appointed.   Hutchins  was  a  discovery  of  Raymond  Fosdick. 
Yes,  he  promoted  him  as  Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  when  he  was 

h,  in  his  middle  twenties.  He  went  to  New  Haven,  I  think, 
when  he  was  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  to  become  the  Dean  of  the 
Law  School,  and  you  might  call  him  a  whiz  kid  of  that  period. 
This  was  before  whiz  kids  were  invented.  But  he  was  that  type 
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Edmonds:  of  a  man.  And  so  in  this  chaotic  administrative  situation  in 
Chicago,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Fosdick,  undoubtedly,  who  brought 
Hutchins  up  there  and  put  him  in  as  President. 

Well,  he  arrived  on  the  scene  knowing  nothing  about  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chicago,  and  certainly  less  about  the  International 
House  project,  of  which  he  had  never  heard.   And  I  remember  it 
was  suggested  I'd  better  go  and  see  him  and  get  acquainted  with 
him  and  tell  him  about  it.   Here  he  was  in  his  late  twenties  or 
early  thirties,  and  I  was  almost  twice  his  age.  He  received  me 
cordially  enough  but  he  had  no  questions  to  ask;  he  sat  there 
like  a  sphinx.   I  had  to  do  all  the  talking,  and  it  rather 
embarrassed  me. 

Mezirow:   He  had  no  real  interest  in  the  idea? 

Edmonds:  He  had  no  real  interest  in  the  idea,  and  he  was  probably  sur 
rounded  by  so  many  problems  that  this  was  just  another  thing. 


And  his  attitude  was,  well,  hurry  up 
got  to  get  on  to  other  things.  So  I 
interest  of  help  from  him. 


and  get  out 
got  no  rea I 


because  I ' ve 
expression  of 


Architect 


Henry  Jackson 


Edmonds:   In  the  meantime,  Trevor  Arnett  was  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 

through  it  all.   I  could  manipulate  through  him.  After  we  had 
gotten  the  site,  they  appointed  Henry  Jackson  as  architect, 
with  our  approval  in  New  York.   He,  like  Mr.  Kelham  in  Califor 
nia,  was  the  university  architect.   He  had  previously  lived  in 
New  York  with  his  sister,  and  they  had  been  frequent  visitors 
to  the  New  York  House  in  the  days  before  anyone  had  contemplated 
a  House  in  Chicago.   So  he  knew  all  about  it  and  that  was  help 
ful. 

So  the  planning  of  the  building  went  on,  with  my  chief  consul 
tants,  I  should  say,  Trevor  Arnett  and  Mr.  Jackson,  with  our 
reporting  between  times  to  whoever  was  in  authority  in  the  Uni 
versity.   But  we  achieved  a  worthwhile  result.   Legally,  the 
papers  were  drawn  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  New 
York  and  Berkeley.  The  objectives  were  the  same,  for  the  im 
provement  of  students,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  nationality. 


Edmonds: 

Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 
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or  sex,  who  were  studying  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  That  was  about  it. 


Did  you  work  with  the  architect? 


Oh,  very  closely,  very  closely,  with  the  plans.  And  there  are 
many  evidences  of  our  going  over  these  plans.  Mr.  Jackson  came 
here  and  I  went  there.  Yes,  we  worked  very,  very  closely  be 
cause  while  the  architect  was  chiefly  concerned  with  architec 
tural  matters,  I  was  building  for  a  purpose,  and  he  had  to  go 
along  as  best  he 
me  to  steer  him. 


could  with  that  purpose,  and  he  had  to  rely  on 


For  instance,  we  needed  a  superb  assembly  hall  for  our  Sunday 
suppers,  for  theatricals,  for  dances,  for  moving-pictures  and 
whatnot.   And  it  all  had  to  articulate  to  the  center  of  the 
thing  very  closely.  This  went  back  to  the  New  York  days  when 
we  created  this  main  hall,  when  the  entrance  was  out  there  be 
neath  that  great  arch  on  the  park,  which  we've  had  to  change 
because  of  the  increase  in  bad  boys  in  the  neighborhood. 

So  in  Chicago  we  had  that  beautiful,  beautiful  room  when  you 
first  go  in.   You  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  man  who's 
come  from  India  or  South  America  or  Africa,  and  when  he  by 
correspondence  has  been  admitted  to  this  place,  his  first  impres 
sion  as  he  walks  in  must  be  something  breathtaking.   And  it  is 
breathtaking.   A  beautiful  room.  That's  true  here  and  in  Ber 
keley  and  in  Chicago.   And  in  Paris  also. 

Maybe  this  is  a  good  place  to  put  in  the  pleasant  relationship 
that  I  had  with  all  the  architects.   In  New  York  it  was  Louie 
Jallade.   In  Berkeley,  it  was  Kelham.  Those  two  men  had  been 
students  together  in  Paris.  And  in  Chicago,  it  was  Jackson, 
Henry  Jackson.   I  knew  all  those  men  intimately.   We  came  to 
gether  in  our  homes  for  dinner  and  whatnot.  We  were  close. 


Wei  I s  Bosworth 


Edmonds:   Then  we  had  an  overall,  you  might  say,  supervising  architect, 

Wells  Bosworth,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocke 
feller.  He  had  built  their  town  house  on  54th  Street,  which  has 
been  torn  down.  Now  it's  the  site  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
Wells  Bosworth  was  not  only  an  architect,  he  was  an  artist.  He 
was  a  cultivated,  a  very  cultivated  man,  and  with  a  great  sense 
of  feeling  and  architectural  beauty.   As  I  say,  when  the  drawings 
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Edmonds:   in  New  York,  when  the  floor  plans  were  completed,  he  was  the 

man  who  dolled  up  the  outside.   He's  the  man  who  said,  we  must 
have  sandstone  throughout  in  Chicago.   It's  all  sandstone, 
front  and  back  and  everywhere.  But  it  was  much  cheaper  in 
Chicago  than  it  was  in  New  York.   Here  the  cost  of  it  was  almost 
prohibitive,  so  we  ran  it  up  two  story s  and  the  same  thing  in 
Paris.  We  were  all  very  close. 

He  was  present  when  I  was  in  Paris  working  on  completion  over 
there.  He  was  supervising  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  to  the  reha 
bilitation  of  the  palace  at  Versailles.   The  lead  roof,  after 
generations  and  generations  of  existence  and  repairing,  had 
begun  to  leak  very  badly.  This  was  after  World  War  I.  And  Mr. 
Rockefeller  found  out  about  it  some  way  and  he  decided  to  repair 
it  or  renew  it  before  it  ruined  the  palace  at  Versailles.  And 
he  did.  He  sent  Mr.  Bosworth  over  there  to  supervise  it. 

Bosworth  was  a  man's  man,  very  popular  among  men  of  a  I  I  classes, 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  he  became  president  of  the  Ameri 
can  Club  in  Paris.  They  had  quarters  up  on  the  Etoi le  (Place 
de  I 'Etoi I e)  and  had  luncheon  up  there  every  day  and  a  meeting 
once  a  week,  very  much  like  a  Rotary  Club  meeting.  He  took  me 
there  to  some  of  those  meetings.  We  often  met  in  Paris.   I 
remember  on  one  of  the  occasions  he  was  discussing  how  the  power 
that  we  had,  we  that  were  representing  Rockefellers  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  how  careful  we  had  to  be  in  what  we  did  and  what 
we  said.  He  said  that  out  at  Versailles  there  was  an  avenue  of 
trees  that  ran  up  to  the  palace.  He  told  me  exactly  where  it 
was.   I  don't  recall  that  now,  but  it  was  an  avenue  of  trees 
that  had  gotten  out  of  hand.  The  French  like  to  make  their 
trees  look  like  hedges — if  you  know  how  they  do? 

Mezirow:  Yes. 

Edmonds:  They  trim  them  down.  And  it's  a  beautiful  idea.   A  man  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  grounds  asked  Mr.  Bosworth  some  leading  ques 
tions  as  to  whether  he  didn't  think  those  trees  were  getting 
out  of  bounds  and  that  something  should  be  done  about  it.  They 
should  be  trimmed  or  done  away  with  or  something.  And  Mr.  Bos 
worth  was  absorbed  in  some  idea,  but  he  said,  "Yes,  yes,  I 
guess  so."   In  a  few  days,  there  were  in  the  headlines  in  the 
papers:  "Rockefeller's  representative  orders  the  cutting  down 
of  the  trees  at  Versailles!  He  said,  you  see?  You  have  to  be 
exceedingly  careful. 

CLaughter] 

And  that  created  an  international  scandal,  and  he  was  quile 
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Edmonds:   innocent  of  it  all. 


University  of  Chicago  Affiliation 

Mezirow:  Why  did  you  feel  it  necessary  to  affiliate  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  when  you'd  had  such  a  great  success  in  New  York 
without  being  part  of  any  university? 

Edmonds:  Well,  about  the  same  reason  as  in  Berkeley.  We  could  get  tax 
exemption,  and  after  all,  this  was  a  new  movement,  conditions 
might  change  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  but  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  well  established.   So  there  were  advantages  in 
affiliation  in  the  same  way  we  had  in  Berkeley. 

Mezirow:  Was  the  University  involved  in  the  running  of  International 

House?   I  mean,  was  there  a  board  of  directors  as  there  was  in 
Berkeley,  for  instance? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes,  yes.  The  legal  papers  provided  for  the  appointing, 

with  the  approval  of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  of  a  board 
of  governors  or  directors  of  International  House,  who  were 
responsible  for  its  work,  the  appointment  of  the  director  and 
the  administering  of  its  work.  Yes,  the  same  basis  exactly. 

Mezirow:   So  you  got  the  building  and  you  got  the  architect.   And  did  he 
re-do  the  building?  Did  he  remodel  it,  the  Del  Prado  Hotel? 

Edmonds:  Oh  no,  we  tore  it  down.  We  tore  it  down  completely. 

Mezirow:  And  built  this  entire  new  building? 

Edmonds:  Completely,  that's  right. 

Mezirow:  And  this  was  about  1931  by  this  time,  wasn't  it? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  by  this  time  it's  1931.  The  cost  approximated  $2,500,000, 
including  the  site. 


Mr.  Dickson,  Chicago  International  House  Director 


Mezirow:   I  understand  that  there  was  in  the  first  year  a  lot  of  trouble 
getting  a  really  good  director.  You  didn't  use  one  of  your 
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Mezirow: 


Edmonds: 


Mezirow: 
Edmonds: 


Mezirow: 
Edmonds: 


Mezirow: 
Edmonds: 
Mezirow: 

Edmonds: 
Mezirow: 
Edmonds: 


trainees  from  the  New  York  House  to  go  there.  Was  there  a  man 
named  Dickson  who  went  there? 

• 

Yes.  There  was  a  man  Dickson.  He'd  been  appointed,  oh,  some 
six  or  eight  years  before  by  the  late  president  to  be  advisor 
to  foreign  students.  Previous  to  that  he'd  been  a  YMCA  secre 
tary.  He  used  to  invite  them  into  his  home  in  the  same  way 
that  my  wife  and  I  had  done  In  the  early  years  in  New  York. 

This  was  Mr.  Dickson? 

This   was  Mr.    Dickson,   yes,    Mr.    and  Mrs.    Dickson.      That   raises 
the  question  of  the    leadership    in  Chicago.      We  had    in  Califor 
nia  the  continuous    leadership   for  over  twenty-five  years    in  Mr. 
Blaisdell,   who  had  been  trained,   so-to-speak,   here    in  the  New 
York  House.      Mr.    Dickson   didn't    last  but  two  or  three  years  as 
I    remember,    and    I    can't   recall 
being  dismissed  except  that  he 
large  ways  that  were   required. 


now  any   specific  reason 
didn't  measure  up  to   it 


for  his 
in  the 


And  so  during  this  entire  period  of  the  work  on  the  Chicago 
House,    there  must  have  been,   oh,    more  than  a  half   dozen   differ 
ent    leaders,    I    should  say,    who  came  and  went    in  procession. 

It's  quite  different   from  the  New  York  or  Berkeley  House. 

Yes,    it's  quite  different,    and  of   course,   the  net   result  on   the 
House  wasn't  helpful    either,    the    lack  of   continuity   and  change 
of    leadership  and  the  change  of  programs  and  so   forth.      So    I 
should  say  of  the  three  Houses,    the  Chicago  House  has  not  ful- 
f  i  I  led  our  hopes    in  the  way   Berkeley  has. 

Where  did  Mr.    Dickson   come   from? 
I    don't  know. 

But  you  had  a  kind  of   group  of  young  men  here    in  New  York  that 
you  were  training  to  go  out  and  be  the  heads  of  other  houses. 
And  he  wasn't  one  of  those? 

No,  he  wasn't  one  of  those. 
Why  wasn't  one  of  those  chosen? 

Well,  because  he  had  been  there.  He'd  been  there  for  several 
years  as  the  foreign  advisor,  and  then  he  took  on  the  leadership 
during  this  building  period. 
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Sunday  Suppers 


Edmonds:  We  tried  to  develop  a  foreign  student  constituency  together 

with  a  few  American  students  as  we  had  here  in  the  old  Cosmo 
politan  Club,  with  various  activities  including  Sunday  supper. 
We  had  a  Sunday  supper,  a  series  of  Sunday  suppers,  in  Ida 
Noys  Hall,  which  was  just  adjoining,  a  block  or  two  away  from 
our  site,  and  those  went  forward  very  well  indeed,  with  an 
attendance  of  250  or  300  on  a  Sunday  night.  They  went  forward 
for  a  couple  of  years. 


Jul ius  Rosenwald 


Edmonds:  Here's  an  interesting  little  incident  that  occurs  to  me  now. 
When  I  talked  with  my  committee  in  New  York,  I  tried  to  get 
them  back  of  me.  This  was  a  part  of  my  strategy.   If  I  had 
any  important  decision  to  make,  I  always  took  it  to  my  committee, 
talked  it  over.  What  do  you  think  of  this;  what  do  you  think  of 
that? 


Here  came  the  question  of  organizing  Sunday  suppers  in  Chicago. 
We  agreed,  why  should  we  take  out  of  our  treasury  in  New  York, 
that  is  to  say,  out  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  funds,  why  should  we 
take  any  money  to  support  a  Sunday  supper  in  Chicago?  Why 
shouldn't  we  let  Chicago  begin  to  develop  its  own  constituency 
of  people,  of  givers  and  others;  that  seemed  like  a  sound  idea. 

So  I  took  it  out  there  and  said,  yes,  Sunday  suppers  we  should 
have,  we  must  have  here,  but  do  you  know  anybody  in  Chicago  who 
can  finance  the  first  series  of  Sunday  suppers?  Because  we 
don't  think  we  should  do  it  in  New  York;  that's  up  to  you  in 
Chicago.  They  said,  yes,  we  know  a  man,  I'm  sure.  He's  a 


trustee  of  the  University.  He's  interested  in 
He's  one  of  our  biggest  capitalists.  His  name 
wald.  He  started  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company  with 


race  relations, 
is  Jul i  us  Rosen- 
a  pack  on  his 


back.  Nowadays, 
in  the  country. 


it's  one  of  the  largest  in  sales  organization 


I  was  taken  on  a  Sunday  night  to  Julius  Rosenwald' s  house,  and 
told  him  what  we  had  in  mind,  what  I  was  doing  there.   He  hadn't 
known  anything  about  the  coming  of  an  International  House.  He 
didn't  know  what  it  was.   I  explained  it,  told  him  it  was  now 
in  the  process  of  building;  it  would  be  ready  in  a  year  or  two. 
We  had  to  develop  a  student  interest.   We'd  established  these 
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Edmonds:  Sunday  suppers  and  we  needed  someone  to  pay  the  cost  of  them. 

I  noticed  as  I  talked  that  he  was  getting  rather  sleepy,  you 
know.  Here  was  this  young  man  talking  to  this  old  fellow.   And 
finally  he  said,  "Well,  what  evidence  have  you  that  this  estab 
lishment  is  going  to  do  any  good  in  the  area  of  race  relations?" 
I  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  a  white  man  who  was  one 
of  our  number  in  New  York.   He  had  a  certain  experience  with 
a  Negro,  and  it  changed  his  life."   I  noticed  he  began  to  perk 
up  and  take  notice.   So  I  told  him  the  story  of  Tom  Jones,  but 
I  didn't  mention  Jones's  name  until  later. 

And  when  I  said  Tom  Jones,  he  said,  "Tom  Jones,  did  you  say?" 
"Yes,  Tom  Jones.  Why,"  I  said,  "he's  going  to  be  inaugurated 
in  a  week  or  two  at  Fisk  University."  "Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "I'm 
a  trustee  of  Fisk  University.   I'm  going  to  go  down  there  for 
his  inauguration."  And  he  said,  "How  much  did  you  say  you 
wanted?"   I  said,  "$2,500."  He  said,  "I'M  go  and  write  you 
a  check  right  away. 

He  excused  himself  and  started  to  go  out,  and  I  said,  "Wait  a 
minute,  before  you  write  the  check,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
promise  that  when  you  go  to  Nashvi  Me  or  on  your  return,  you' II 
stop  in  New  York  at  International  House  on  a  Sunday  night  and 
speak  to  my  students  there."  He  said,  "Thank  you  very  much. 
I'll  stop,  but  I  won't  speak.   I'm  not  a  speaker,  but  I  would 
like  to  stop  and  see  you."  Which  he  did.  And  I  introduced 
him  to  the  great  audience  in  New  York  and  told  about  his  philan 
thropic  accomplishments,  he  being  a  Jew,  to  the  Negroes,  espe 
cially  in  the  South.   And  he  got  a  great  ovation  when  he  stood 
up,  Julius  Rosenwald. 


Tom  Jones 


Edmonds:   It  happened  the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  International 
House.   A  man  named  Tom  Jones,  born  in  Ohio,  right  in  that 
place  between  the  North  and  South  which  was  neither  North  nor 
South.   People  had  sympathies  both  ways.  He  was  a  Quaker,  so 
naturally  his  sympathies  in  his  youth  were  Christian  and  for 
peace.   He  became  a  teacher  in  Japan  in  one  of  the  missionary 
schools,  and  he  came  back  home  after  seven  years,  on  a  sabbatical 
to  get  his  M.A.  or  his  Ph.D.,  I  don't  remember  which,  to  New 
York.   This  was  the  year  1924,  when  the  House  was  first  opened. 

He  left  his  family,  his  wife  and  two  children,  in  Ohio,  and  he 
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Edmonds:  came  on  along  to  begin  on  this  thesis,  you  know.   He'd  heard 

about  the  House,  but  he  thought  that  was  kid  stuff.   He  didn't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  that,  so  he  looked  for  a  room  in  the 
community  but  he  couldn't  find  one,  which  of  course  was  the 
case  with  the  foreign  students.  One  of  the  greatest  services 
we  rendered  was  making  it  possible  for  students  who  could  ob 
tain  nothing  but  the  worst  rooms  in  the  community  to  be  able 
to  have  the  best.   So  he  was  driven  to  investigate  International 
House,  and  he  decided,  yes,  he  could  probably  get  along  here 
al I  right. 

So  on  a  hot  September  day,  he  moved  in,  and  he  went  to  the 
shower  bath  near  by  on  his  residential  floor  to  take  a  shower. 
And  as  he  went  in  the  shower,  he  ran  head  on  into  the  blackest 
Negro,  he  said,  he'd  ever  seen  in  his  life,  who  greeted  him, 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones?"  Well,  now,  he  had  had  certain  pre 
judices  in  his  youth,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Christian  and  a  Quaker,  because  of  his  boyhood  probably,  playing 
with  colored  boys.  He'd  had  a  certain  prejudice  against  the 
Negro.   And  he  reacted  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  to  the 
familiarity  of  this  Negro  student.   He  didn't  like  it.   And  his 
first  thought  was,  I  have  to  get  out  of  here.   I'm  in  the  wrong 
place.   I  can't  stay  here. 

He  was  judging  the  whole  institution  on  the  presence  of  this 
black  student  from  somewhere,  he  didn't  know  where.  The  colored 
student  took  the  initiative  in  the  conversation,  and  he  finally 
went  out.   Then  Tom  just  boiled  over.   He  repeated  to  himself, 
I  have  to  get  out  of  here,  I  can't  stand  it  here. 

He  completed  his  shower  and  as  he  went  out  he  reached  for  his 
towel,  and  instead  of  his  dry  towel,  he  found  a  wet  towel.   And 
he  said  to  himself,  that  son  of  a  sea  cook!   He's  purposely  left 
that  wet  towel  here!  Oh,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  He  was  boil 
ing.  Well,  he  managed  to  get  dressed,  dried  and  dressed,  some 
how,  and  he  went  out  and  paced  up  and  down  in  the  part  in  front 
of  the  New  York  House.   In  a  rage,  at  the  beginning.  But  he 
walked  off  his  anger  and  he  came  to  himself.  He  said,  'That 
young  man  probably  has  a  thousand  times  more  right  to  live  in 
this  house  than  I  have.  And  I  certainly,  with  all  my  background 
and  inheritance,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.' 

So  he  came  to  see  me  in  my  office  here  immediately,  almost 
crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  with  penitence,  and  told  me  his 
story,  as  I  have  repeated  it  to  you  now,  what  had  happened  and 
his  cooling  off  in  the  park.   He  said,  "It  reminded  me  of  the 
time  when  Saul  was  on  his  way  to  stone  Stephen  and  do  away  with 
him  because  he  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord 
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Edmonds:  appeared  to  Saul  and  said,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?"  He  said,  "I  remembered  that,  I  remembered  that,  and  I 
did  have  a  spiritual  re-awakening.  And  if  you  think  you  could 
tolerate  me  here  this  year,  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  stay 
here."   I  said,  "Wonderful,  Tom,  you're  just  the  kind  of  white 
man  we'd  like  to  have." 

Well,  time  went  on.  These  two  students,  one  black,  the  other 
white,  lived  in  adjoining  rooms.  That's  why  the  colored  man 
had  looked  him  up  and  found  out  all  about  him  and  addressed 
him  familiarly  in  the  showerbath.   They  had  adjoining  rooms. 
And  they  had  certain  classes  together  at  Teachers'  College.   I 
don't  know  what  they  were.  They  were  of  some  small  character. 
It  might  have  been  French  or  mathematics.   It  was  some  trivial 
subject  which  they  both  had  to  make  up  for  their  degrees.   And 
they  became  helpful  to  each  other,  and  they  became  very  intimate 
friends. 

There  was  at  Teachers'  Col lege  at  that  time  a  teacher,  a  profes 
sor,  named  Mabel  Carney,  who  was  much  sought  after  by  educators 
in  the  South  because  she  was  interracial  and  she'd  been  helpful 
in  suggesting  either  white  or  black  professors  to  southern 
black  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

So  they  came  to  her,  during  that  next  spring,  and  said,  "We 
need  a  president  of  Fisk  University.   Can  you  suggest  anyone?" 
Immediately  she  said,  "Why  yes,  Tom  Jones."  Fisk  was  the  rank 
ing  Negro  University  in  the  United  States  at  that  time — I'm  not 
sure  if  it  still  is — in  Nashville,  Tennessee.   So,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  Tom  went  down  there  as  president  and  he  was 
there,  I  don't  know,  fifteen  or  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
And  he  became  a  great,  great  influence  in  the  reorganization  of 
Negro  education  in  the  South. 

There  were,  I  was  going  to  say,  scores  of  Negro  schools,  normal 
schools  up  through  colleges,  and  each  one  made  its  separate 
appeal  for  money  in  the  North  or  anywhere.  Tom  Jones  conceived 
the  idea  of  consolidating  the  financial  appeal  of  these  schools. 
He  thought  it  would  be  effective. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  part  in  establish 
ing  International  House,  he  decided  of  his  own  volition  that  he 
wanted  to  get  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  head  up  such  an  appeal,  not 
perhaps  actively,  but  as  an  honorary  president.  And  he  tells 
the  story  of  when,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  came  to  New  York 
to  see  him.  He  didn't  make  any  engagement  beforehand  because 
he  didn't  want  to  run  the  risk  of  his  saying  no.   He  wanted  to 
see  the  man  and  talk  with  him.   So  as  he  arrived  in  Rockefeller 
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Edmonds:  Center  and  walked  down  the  promenade  there  toward  the  central 
fountain,  and  he  looked  up  at  that  vast  building,  which  was  an 
enormous  creation  of  Rockefeller's,  he  got  cold  feet.  He  said 
his  knees  trembled.   He  didn't  know  whether  he  could  go  up  and 
see  this  great  man  or  not. 

CLaughterU 
Mezirow:   But  he  did? 

Edmonds:   But  he  did.   And  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  told  his  story 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  why,  he  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  he 
would  be  happy  to  do  that.   And  so  they  worked  together  for  years 
and  years  and  they,  of  course,  increased  the  gifts  from  a  few 
million  dollars  a  year  to  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year.   The 
educational  work  of  the  Negroes  went  forward  by  great  strides. 
And  1  have  in  my  papers  here  somewhere  a  paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  apropos  of  Tom  Jones,  "My  whole 
investment  in  International  House  would  have  been  worthwhile  if 
it  was  only  for  the  development  of  a  man  like  Tom  Jones." 

Mezirow:  That's  marvelous.   I'm  sure  he  would  have  been  an  entirely 


Edmonds 


Mezirow: 
Edmonds 


different  person  had  he  not  lived  here. 
that  you  reached  Mr.  Rosenwald,  right? 


And  it  was  through  him 


Well,  indirectly,  yes,  because  there  was  that  link  there.   He 
knew  Tom  Jones.   He  didn't  know  the  story  of  Tom  Jones,  I  just 
told  it  to  him.  He  didn't  know  the  story  of  how  it  all  came 
about  and  how  he  happened  to  be  appointed  down  there,  but  that 
was  it.  Mr.  Rosenwald  himself  had  a  standing  offer  to  any  commu 
nity  in  the  South  that  had  a  Negro  YMCA.   If  they  had  a  project 
to  build  a  building  costing  $100,000  or  upward,  he  would  give 
them  half.  He  had  helped  many  colored  Y's  all  over  the  South 
that  way.   That  shows  how  the  thing  works  out.   Now,  this  story 
of  Tom  Jones  could  be  multiplied  by  the  thousand  in  point  of 
view  of  how  the  House  had  changed  the  minds  of  people  who  had 
entered  here.   I  told  the  story  of  the  French  and  the  German 
boy  .  .  . 

Yes. 

And  that  is  true  of  all  the  students  who  come  here.  Whether  it's 
Berkeley  or  Chicago  or  Paris  or  whatnot,  they  come  with  their 
baggage  of  clothes  and  books,  but  they  also  bring  with  them  their 
ideas  about  other  people  that  they  were  not  born  with.  They 
weren't  born  with  these  ideas.  They  gained  them  from  their  par 
ents,  or  their  professors  or  their  teachers  or  their  history 
books  of  their  country,  which  were  anti-this  or  anti-that. 
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Edmonds:  Here  they  saw  that  these  things  were  not  true  from  the  point  of 
the  people.   They  were  just  people.   They  may  have  had  different 
color,  different  ideas,  different  religions,  but  they  were  peo 
ple,  who,  if  they  could  understand  one  another  and  know  one 
another  and  appreciate  one  another,  that  would  be  very  helpful 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  as  time  went  on.   That's  what 
it's  all  about. 

Mezirow:  Was  the  YMCA  involved  at  all  in  the  Chicago  International  House? 

Edmonds:  Well,  practically,  no,  I  would  say.   I  knew  the  men  out  there, 
the  leaders  in  city  work.   There  was  a  man  named  Mr.  Messer,  I 
think  his  name  was.   He  was  a  liberal  Y  man,  and  my  type  of  work 
appealed  to  him.   No,  we  had  no  difficulties  at  all  fn  Chicago, 
but  they  were  familiar  with  what  was  going  on  and  approved  it, 
as  an  adaptation  of  their  ideas  and  ideals  to  the  foreign  student 
situation.   And  they  thought  our  formula  was  just  the  right  way 
to  reach  the  foreign  students. 

Mezirow:   But  they  weren't  threatened  or  competitive  as  they  had  been  in 
Berkeley? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  no,  not  in  any  sense-  of  the  word,  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mezirow:  Well,  you  had  this  kind  of  problem  there,  with  a  lot  of  different 
directors  coming  and  going.   Did  you  ever  get  someone  who  stayed 
a  long  time  who  had  a  clear  concept  of  International  House?  Did 
you  go  there  a  lot? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  yes,  I  did  in  those  early  years;  going  and  coming  from  Chi 
cago  in  my  trips  round  the  world,  I  stopped  off  there.   Although 
I  knew  the  score,  our  psychology  in  New  York  was  not  to  dictate 
or  dominate.  Mr.  Fosdick  and  I  had  often  discussed  the  question 
of  whether  we'd  have  a  closer  relationship  through  our  trustees 
in  a  I  I  these  Houses. 


Mezirow: 

Edrnonds: 
Mezirow: 
Edmonds: 


I'm  curious  to  know  whether  you  had  a  sort  of  proprietary  feeling 
over  all  the  houses,  or,  once  they  were  formed,  did  you  just  sort 
of  let  them  go  their  own  way  and  run  themselves? 


That  was  our  final  decision. 

But  were  you  really  able  to  do  it? 

We  felt  that  the  strength  of  their  work  had  to  be  indigenous. 
They  had  to  grow  in  their  own  soil.  And  I  think  that  was  all 
right  as  far  as  its  application  to  America  was  concerned  and 
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Edmonds: 
Mez  i  row : 

Edmonds: 
Mezi  row : 

Edmonds : 


Mezi  row: 


American  psychology.   I  think  that  was  all  right. 

It  seemed  to  work  in  Berkeley.   But  in  Chicago,  there  was  a 
continuous  change  of  directors,  and  I  gather  it  wasn't  really 
going  quite  the  way  you  hoped  it  would. 

No,  that's  true. 

Didn't  you  feel  sort  of  as  if  you  ought  to  maybe  go  there  for  ' 
six  months  and.  .  . 

We  did.   We  did.   We  felt  that  way,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
felt,  no,  they  had  to  learn  by  their  own  mistakes  and  so  there 
it  was. 

Now,  in  Paris  that  we're  going  to  talk  about  next,  there  was 
another  situation.  Mr.  Fosdick  said,  "They're  the  most  intelli 
gent  people  in  the  world,  the  French  people  are;  they'll  have  to 
learn  by  their  mistakes."  But  they  weren't  the  most  intelligent 
people  in  the  world  in  the  first  place,  DaughH  and  they  didn't 
learn  by  their  mistakes!   What  we  should  have  had  in  Paris  was 
something  comparable  to  an  athletic  coach  in  America  (or  an  Amer 
ican).   Well,  I  won't  go  into  that.  We'll  talk  about  tFat  later. 


Well,  I'd  sort 


help  them  in 
you  and  say, 


of  like  to  know  what  happened  in  Chicago.  Did 
selecting  a  new  director?  Did  they  ever  come  to 
you  know,  we're  having  trouble? 


you 


Jack  Kerridge 


Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


I  doubt  it.   I  doubt  it.   I  think  it  all  progressed  there.   For 
instance,  there  was  a  fellow  named  Harry  Fultz,  who  was  there 
quite  a  long  time.  He  had  been  in  some  kind  of  government  work. 
It  might  have  been  U.S.  Information  Service  in  Albania.  And  he 
was  there  quite  a  long  time.   He  had  under  him  a  fellow  named 
Jack  Kerridge. 

Yes,  he's  just  retired. 


the  most  recent  leaders  in  Chicago. 
,  but  his  concept  was  economic 


He's  just  retired.  These  are 

Harry  was  an  awfully  nice  man 

rather  than  idealistic,  I  should  say.   Maybe  that's  an  unfair 

appraisal,  but  I  don't  think  many  of  the  students  knew  him,  and 

he  would  spend  long  hours  at  night  biting  his  pencil  in  his 

office  trying  to  make  his  budget  balance.   It  was  all  economic, 
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Edmonds 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds : 


that  was  the  thing  he  seemed  most  devoted  to.   On  the  other  hand, 
Kerridge  was  there  as  his  assistant  in  the  activities,  and  he 
may  have  thought,  'Well,  Kerridge  will  take  care  of  that.'  And 
that's  all  right.   So  then  Kerridge  became  the  director,  and  he 
was  there  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  quite  a  long  time. 

One  has  to  be  broadminded  and  tolerant  and  not  possessive.  You 
have  to  feel,  there  it  is,  we've  set  it  up,  it's  a  laboratory, 
it's  a  beautiful  environment.  My  goodness,  the  internal  arrange 
ments  of  the  House  in  Chicago  are  superb. 


I  get  the  impression  that  you  were  more  personally  involved 
Berkeley  than  in  Chicago.   Do  you  feel  that's  true? 


i  n 


No,  I  don't  think  so,  no.   But  my  relationship  out  there  was 
more  concentrated  because  it  took  eighty  hours  to  go  and  eighty 
hours  to  come,  and  when  I  went  out  there,  !  had  to  stay.   I  had 
to  be  gone  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  from  New  York,  so  that 
my  work  was  intensified  there.   And  it  wasn't  so  intensified  in 
Chicago.   I  took  it  on  the  run,  going  and  coming  more,  because 
I  felt  more  familiar  with  it. 


Board  of  Di  rectors 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


Did  they  have  a  board  of  directors  that  was  interrelated  to  the 
University?  Or  did  they  try  to  get  community  people  involved? 

Yes,  they  did.   There's  a  list  here  of,  I  think,  twenty  or  more 
people  of  prominence  in  Chicago,  who  were  chosen  because  of 
this  or  that,  their  interest  in  this  or  that.   And  then  a  small 
group  of  them  would  be  the  executive  group,  who  were  the  most 
active.   I  remember  their  chairman,  I  think,  if  I  remember  cor- 


He  was  the  head  of  the 


What's 


rectly,  was  Charles  Dewey. 
that  green  soap? 

Pa  I  mo  I i ve? 

Yes,  he  was  the  head  of  the  Pa  I  motive  industry,  a  very  charming 
man,  very  nice  man,  and  much  interested,  deeply  interested.   So 
they  had  perhaps  a  half  dozen  at  the  center  like  that,  with  this 
larger  fringe  of  very  prominent  people.   But  after  all  they 
didn't  have  anything  to  do.   The  building  was  given  to  them. 
They  were  enjoined  to  make  it  self-supporting.  And  that's  what 
kept  Harry  Fultz  biting  his  pencil,  to  keep  it  balanced,  you  see? 
So  these  people  were  a  frame,  an  aura  around  the  whole  place. 
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Mezirow:   Did  the  Rockefellers  go  there  ever? 

Edmonds:   I  imagine  so.   I  imagine  that  one  or  both  of  them  went  there 
because  that  was  nearer  at  hand.  And  they  made  many  trips  to 
the  west,  to  the  park  area,  whereas  they  didn't  go  to  the  coast. 


Commun  i  ty  React  i  on 


Mezirow:   Do  you  know  anything  about  what  the  community  reaction  was  to 
International  House? 

Edmonds:  The  University  community,  of  course,  were  very  appreciative, 

very  admiring.   And  we  had  certain  rooms  that  were  available  for 
luncheons  and  meetings  that  different  groups  of  professors  or 
others  would  take  advantage  of  to  hold  meetings.   We  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  little  money  by  serving  them  tea  or  lunch 
eon  or  whatnot,  and  it  brought  them  into  the  House.  Oh  yes,  I 
would  say  that  the  whole  reaction  amongst  people  who  knew  what 
it  was  all  about  was  very  very  favorable,  very  favorable. 

We  found  that  the  location,  adjoining  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  within  a  block  and  a  half  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad — 
which  was  like  taking  a  subway  from  here  to  Times  Square  or  to 
Wall  Street — was  easy  for  the  foreign  students  from  Northwestern. 
For  instance,  if  there  were  a  meeting  of  all  Chinese  students  in 
Chicago,  they  would  meet  at  the  University,  and  from  the  west 
side  and  the  north  side,  they  could  come  to  the  Railroad  and 
come  to  International  House.   So  that  that  was  not  an  obstacle. 


Mezirow:  There  was  no  community  prejudice,  as  there  had  been  in  Berkeley, 
for  instance? 

Edmonds:   I  don't  think  so.  Oh  no.  Well,  Chicago  was  more  advanced;  yes, 
Chicago  was  more  advanced.   There  was  one — what  shall  I  say — one 
attitude  in  Chicago  that  was  rather  omnipresent,  and  that  was 
that  they  didn't  like  to  be  considered  a  second  fiddle  to  New 
York.   They  were  strong.  They  could  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
You  know,  it  was  that  strong  midwest  frontier  certainty  in  their 
ability  to  do  their  own  thing.   I  had  to  pipe  down  on,  we  do 
this  in  New  York,  we  do  that  in  New  York.  To  heck  with  New  York; 
we  don't  care  about  New  York.   I  couldn't  even  retort,  you're 
glad  to  get  New  York  money,  aren't  you? 
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XI   PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  (MAISON  INTERNATIONAL) 


Beginnings  of  the  Paris  House,  1926 


Monsieur  Auguste  Desclos 


Mezirow:  What  made  Mr.  Rockefeller  decide  to  go  out  of  the  U.S.  and 
build  a  house  in  Paris? 

Edmonds:  The  Paris  House  begins  with  a  visit  of  Monsieur  Desclos,  who 
was  assistant  director  of  the  Office  National  des  Universites 
et  Ecoles  Franca ises.  That  means  he  was  assistant  director  of 
the  National  Office  of  Universities  and  Schools.  And  he  was 
making  a  nine  week  tour  in  America,  lecturing  in  the  universi 
ties  principally.   I  haven't  any  records  as  far  as  I  know  that 
tell  the  year,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  after  I  had  come 
back  from  my  circular  tour  in  the  far  west  of  1926  when  he  came 
here  and  introduced  himself. 

Could  he  see  and  would  I  be  good  enough  to  show  him  this  place 
of  which  they  had  heard  in  Paris?  He  told  me  who  he  was.  Why, 
of  course.   Well,  the  tour  turned  out  to  be  an  all-day  affair. 
He  asked  innumerable  questions.  We  dissected  the  House  and  its 
work  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  some 
where,  you  have  the  right  idea.  We  are  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
in  Paris. 

Mezirow:  How  had  he  heard  about  this  House? 

Edmonds:   I  don't  know.   He  was  coming  to  America  on  this  lecture  tour. 
It  had  been  in  operation  since  '24,  and  as  I  say,  the  news  had 


Last  summer  in  Paris,  August  Desclos  and  Harry  Edmonds, 
friends  of  many  years,  wished  while  still  living,  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  in  front  of  the  Memorial  to  their  departed  friend, 
Senator  Andre  Honnerat,  founder  of  the  Cite  Universitaire.   They 
and  the  Senator,  and  the  late  Mr.  Rockefeller,  were  the  principle 
figures  in  establishing  the  International  House  in  Paris.  This  is 
the  way  it  began: 

In  1927,  Monsieur  Desclos,  Director  of  the  Office  National 
des  Universites  et  Ecoles  Francaises,  came  to  the  United 
States  on  a  lecture  tour  and,  having  heard  of  the  New  York 
International  House,  called  on  Harry  Edmonds,  its  Director, 
and  asked  if  he  might  be  shown  about.  The  short  visit 
turned  out  to  be  an  all  day  affair,  with  Monsieur  Desclos 
declaring  at  the  end  "we  must  have  such  a  place  in  Paris." 

An  interview  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  said 
he  would  like  very  much  to  build  the  Maison  Internationale 
at  the  Cite  Universitaire  in  Paris. 

Two  of  the  four  men  involved  have  passed  away.   In  the 
picture,  Desclos  is  in  his  84th  year,  and  Edmonds  in  his 
78th. 

Thus,  do  men  come  and  go,  but  their  works  live  after  them. 

HEE 
1962 


Desclos  was  the  founder  and  Director  for  20  years  of  the  Franco- 
British  House  at  the  Cite  Universitaire.  During  the  four  year 
occupancy  of  Paris  by  the  German  Army  in  World  War  II,  Desclos 
was  the  Custodian  of  the  Cite,  and  his  courage  and  diplomacy 
brought  it  through  virtually  undamaged. 


F     HO\V 
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Edmonds:  spread,  and  certainly  it  must  have  spread  to  Paris  in  some  way. 
Maybe  he'd  heard  of  it  over  there;  maybe  somebody  here  had  told 
him.  Perhaps  somebody  at  Columbia,  internationally-minded, 
asked,  have  you  seen  International  House?  No,  what's  that? 
You'd  better  go  and  get  acquainted  with  it.   I  don't  know  how 
he  came  here,  but  he  came,  with  an  open  mind,  and  very  deeply 
interested. 

He's  a  Frenchman,  born  in  France.  His  parents  took  him  to  London, 
where  most  of  his  early  life,  from  five  to  twenty-odd  years  were 
spent.  He's  an  extremely  cultured  Frenchman,  spoke  the  most 
beautiful  French  you  can  imagine,  and  also  the  most  beautiful 
English.   He  was  a  superduper  Englishman.   I  mean,  he  spoke 
English  English  without  any  of  the  other  dialects  that  one  gets 
in  England,  of  which  there  are  many.   A  great  character,  a  great 
man,  most  intelligent  and  fine.  So,  he  said,  you  are  off  on  the 
right  foot  and  we  are  on  the  wrong  foot  in  Paris.   I  said  what 
are  you  doing?   I  knew  nothing  about  Paris  at  that  time.  So  he 
told  me.   And  this  is  the  story  in  brief. 


Senator  Honnerat 


Edmonds:  There  was  a  senator  named  Andre  Honnerat,  who  was  Minister  of 

Education  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I.  And  in  the  outskirts 
of  Paris  on  the  south  side,  what  is  now  the  Pare  Montsouris, 
there  were  then  the  remnants  of  workers'  dwellings  that  had 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  on  the  site  of  the  former  defense  walls 
of  Paris  dating  back  to  the  War  of  1870.  The  walls  had  been  torn 
down,  and  this  vacant  space  had  been  occupied  with  squatters' 
huts.  Over  a  period  of  time,  they  had  become  a  disreputable  eye 
sore  to  the  people  of  Paris,  and  the  question  came  up  in  a  cabinet 
meeting,  what  shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do  with  those  workers' 
dwellings?  The  Housing  Minister  said,  I'll  take  care  of  that. 
You  turn  it  over  to  me,  and  we'll  tear  down  that  eyesore,  and 
we'll  build  some  modern  dwellings  for  our  workmen. 

Honnerat  said,  I  have  a  better  idea.  There  have  been  coming  to 
Paris  for  centuries  students  from  all  over  Europe,  now  all  over 
the  world,  to  learn  of  our  culture.  He  said,  let  us  establish 
there  a  university  city  for  students.   All  right,  Honnerat,  they 
said,  you  win,  it's  your  job. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it.   It  represents  today  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  on  the  south  side  of  Boulevard  Jourdan, 
opposite  the  Pare  Montsouris.  There  he  got  some  French  millionaire 
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Edmonds:   to  build  the  first  collection  of  houses.   And  he  got  some 
other  rich  man  from  Belgium  to  build  a  Belgian  house.  Of 
course,  in  time,  they  built  an  American  house.   They  built  one 
from  the  Argentine.   And  from  Japan;  it's  a  charming  little 
house.  One  from  Spain. 

So  at  the  time  when  Desclos  visited  me,  they  had  ten  or  a  dozen 
houses,  but  they  were  all  on  the  basis  of  separatism.  Why 
should  an  American  student  go  to  Paris  and  live  with  his  own 
kind?  Eat  his  own  food?  Speak  his  own  language?  And  find 
fault  with  the  French?  Hmmm?  That  was  the  way  it  was  done. 
And  there  was  a  place  for  350  students  in  the  American  house. 
Declos  said,  this  thing  is  going  to  go  on  and  grow.   And  now  in 
1969  there  are  thirty  or  forty  hostels  there,  that  take  care  of 
over  five  thousand  students. 


Early  Plans 


Edmonds:   So  we  discussed 
made  right  here 


how  we  could  correct  that.   This  was  our  decision, 
in  this  House,  maybe  in  this  office:  All  right, 


we  mustn't  discontinue,  we  can't  discontinue,  we  can't  disassemble 
what's  been  started,  but  we  must  modify  it  somehow.   If  there  is 
local  food  dispensed  in  the  House,  if  there  are  social  affairs 
there,  let's  get  a  central  building  comparable  to  an  American 
type  of  student  union  that  now  exist  at  Cornell  and  Michigan,  and 
especially  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  there  was  a  marvelous 
building  called  Hart  House. 

We  will  build  a  student  union  in  the  center  of  the  Cite  that  will 
take  care  of  food  and  theatrical  things,  large  assemblies,  large 
dances,  the  best  swimming  pool  in  Paris,  beautiful  library,  and 
all  those  things  we  will  coordinate  in  one  place.   And  they  would 
call  it  Foyer  International,  which  was  their  customary  way  of 
designating  a  place  of  that  kind,  as  a  foyer. 

And  as  time  went  on,  Desclos  and  Honnerat  both  said,  no,  we 
mustn't  name  it  that!   It  mustn't  have  a  French  connotation,  we 
must  bring  the  word  'house'  in.   It  wouldn't  be  called  house  in 
French.   "Mai son  International?"  They  wouldn't  know  quite  what 
it  was,  a  house,  because  it  would  really  be  Foyer  International. 
But  he  said,  in  order  to  link  it  up  with  what  you've  already 
started  in  America  and  which  will  spread  undoubtedly  to  other 
cities,  we  must  be  in  step  with  you,  so  they  called  from  the 
very  early  days  Mai  son  International. 


raj.j.3, 


INU  veuiuer 


A  Modern  Tale  of  Two  Cities 


Maison    Internationale    Will    Soon    Complete    the    Great 
Group    of    Cite    Universitaire     Buildings. 

Harry  Ertttinnrts  and   thr.  lair  Mrs.  F.dmnntlx  tire   tnirlfly  k'lmiin   arnrtii'i   '/"• 

xtudi'iits  nut!  Inrr.rs  nl  peace  throughout  Ilir  world  an  I  lie  /oi/>ider«  o/  the   /»- 

]  li'rnalionol   linn?,?   movement    which,   unlit    the   financial   bor.A-nig   r>/   John    [>. 

:  Korkridlrr  jr..  lins  Irrl  to  tlir  establish  it  ,-vl   nl  firral  xl.urir.nt  rcsirtrticrK.  .s'?/'/v 

'  and  tiixciissioit  centers  for  the  cnfuinjvtltton   stnrir.nl  population*  nl  Weil)   York. 

Chn:(ir/o,  San  francifi'o  nnd  Paris.     Mr.  Edmonds  lias  recently  arrived  hi  Pnris 

in  collanoral ?.  with  Senntor  Honnoral  in  the  opening  n/  the  Maison   Interna- 

tioiiale  at  thr  Cite  Untr.crsitairc. 

By     IIAKRV      KD.MONDS 

|  ESS  than  fifty  years  ago;  when  New  York  had  scarcely  srown  up  to  Central 
"  ParK.  Columbia  College  moved  its  campus  10  Morninj.sidc  Heights  over 
looking  'he  Hudson  River.  The  student  enrollment  in  iho.se  days  was  snv»ll 
comoared  to  the  present,  and  a  few  acres  were  deemed  sufficient.  Thore  were 
j  ;ho.se,  however,  foreseeing  the  affiliation  of  various  colleges  Into  a  great  u;u- 

|  versliy.     who     believed     thai     the     en-* 

tire     Mormnjsiric    hilltop,    a    site     of  T  * 

I  ulli 

•    n> 


I  perhaps  100  acres,  should  be  obtained, 
where    there   could   be   assembled    also 


ual  proposition  of  the  infinite  variety 


i  of    the    human    species.    together   \v.ih 
its    essential    unity.      It    will 


;  the   Museums  of  Art  and   the  Natural    msularlt.y   to   „„    who   embracc    ,L     It 
.  Sciences,     with     perhaps     thc     Public,        ,          k  ^tt.,,,fl,llv  loward  thc  Kssrn. 
Library,     thus     csiablishme     on    h,Bh  of        ,          complox(1,   supcrlor  and 

i  ground,   overlooking   the  city   in   every  | 
I  direction,    a    modern   Acropolis    in    the 


New  World. 


Project  Off. 


Friendships  will  be  en 
gendered  between  students  of  different, 
races  and  cultures  which  in  riavs  uj 
come  may  bulk  lar;e  and  be  deciding 


These  persons  of  vision  even  went  so  j  factors   of   comity    and    justice    amor. 5 
far  as  to  .secure  an  option  on  this  site  '  inp  nations. 


for  $3.000.000.  But  a  conservative  ele 
ment  .squashed  the.  project,  believinz 
i  he  property  too  far  out  of  town,  and 
thinking  ihar  anyway  it  represented 
too  big  a  financial  underl-akinc. 

As  a   matter  of   fact,   New    York  has 

|  developed   so    rapidly   in    the   last    half 

|  century   ihnl   Columbia   Is  now  consid- 

:  ercd  centrally  situated,  the  tragedy  be- 

i  Ing    that    the    university   is    now    in   a 

congested    area,   unable    to    expand   be- 

'iui.se  the  adjoining  land.  wh;ch  is  built 

up  solidly,   is  worth,   with   its   improve- 


The  youth  of  the  world  J-JIOHI  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  io  win  a  war! 
Nowadays  notxxly  wins:  everybody  lo.'.e*. 
Young  people  have  seen  solemn  sisna- 
lures  to  collective  agreements  shrivel 
to  dust  by  national  expediencies.  They 
IMIOW  that  world  peace  will  come 
neither  by  force  of  arms  nor  by  force 
of  law.  but  by  an  underlying  process. 
call  it.  what  you  will,  that  must  ^-ork 
itself  up  from  the  classrooms  and 
study  halls  of  the  world,  from  youth 
itself,  and  be  as  demonstrable  as  an 


ment,s.   probably  half   a   billion  dollars.  I  e<"""io"    in    "!'ob" 

and    could    no,    be    obtained     at     anv  I  on    knowlll«  what    ""*  8l    lh"   h" >P   of 

I  international  co-operation. 


They  desire 
10  practice  u  while  thev  are  youn;:. 
believing  (hat  if  thev  can  experience 
and  understand  u.  then  they  will  be 
belter  able  to  believe  and  apply  it 


at     any 
i  price. 
;      In  contrast    to  this  sidelight  on  New 

York    academic    history,     there     stands 

out    here    in   Pans   a    project    which   is 

t     -          .  .       .  ,   ..  IJCiin        HUIC        HI       i^T-Iicvr       nit\t       r^t*^ji.'        ., 

io-es.  Inert  to  be  one  of  the  worlds  most,  thpy    ukc    ovp).    ,h(1    aff,,,rs    of 

,  Influential    student    centers.      It      also  i  h{(,_ag     olHh    „,.  ,;ls,    al,.vays  rt,ie«. 
commands  a   hilltop  and  comprises  an  ;      Thp    lnle,.na,1011;<|    House'  idea    Prf- 
-area  of  about    100  acres.     It  has  come  ;  vide<;   ^    hl(?hly   elected   RTOUD   of    uni- 
,nto  being   in   the  last,  decade,  quietly  j  ver!J,y    students    representing    MI    na- 
but    courageously,    and    with    a    super-  ,  Uons  'wUh  (nR  0ppOrlun,iv  of  perform- 


lalive    vision,    projecting    itself    upward  | 


ing     (his    expcrimrni.      Can 


i  t" 


illli 

events,  one 


Kltilc 
^ 


in  the  Pans  skyline.     One  may  see  its  j  (n    tnij,    rii.stressm-i    hour    inspire 
f  extent,  from  ihe  lop  of  Notre-Dame,  not  !  wl|h   mOre  hope,    for   the   future1 
I  more   than    forty    minutes   distant,   on  j 
I  foot,  straight  out. that  old  Roman  road.        Bis!    V  ' 
j  thc  Rue  S(.-Jacqu«s;   or  less   than   ten 
I  minutes   from    the   heart  of   the  Latin 
;Q' 

way 

Rnlirrt    n{ 

The  progenitors  of   the   Cite  Un 
silairc  have  lieen  inspired  by  l-lio 
moiives  which  Robert  of  Sorbonne  had,  !  |inR  to  p.,xl-is  on   Tool   :o  AI\ 


11I1UI.CB       I  I  Will       Hie       llrrtl  u     «'l       l,»lr,       kJAKllt     i    -•  .  •  —_...., 

•uarier    by    .he   newly-elec. rifled    »H,    this  pUlnK  ujv of  cdUcaUont 

•iv    of    Breaui  f  is  ""less  it  can  !v!p  -solve  .some  of  Ihj 

'  -rC;t.   oroblems  of  our  time,  and  unles 
!  ;t    is    motivated    by    ihe   .sain"   spinma 
11V''1'-  i  quest    which    inspired     .hose    thousancK 
.same  ;  nl  yo,,no  ,,u-n  <>:  Uie  Midflle  Ar>es.  act- 


exaclly  700  yerirs  i>ijo.  There,  is  this 
ciilferencc,  however:  that  loci.iv  il  is 
; 'possible  10  evulu.lto  the  past,  way  bark 
^to  thai,  kindly  act  which  moved  ilv 
kind's  chiiucellor;  just  us  il  is  also  po.* 


of 


thc  leet 

ma'sirrs '-'-where?  in  nnrble  hulls 
inrt  on   urhnl.-.ierert  newl*?     ^'"-   '»  " 
streets  of   U^  city,  on  bundles  of 

""nuTis  The'vision  which  has -impelled 


.  ; 


.,.„.,:    in    the    l.ghi,   of    that    knowledge  I  S(.,mtor    Honnonil.   'he      founder 
to   envision    the    future.      In    thc    liflht     crfRlJVe   .spirit   of     the 
of   the   past   there  has   been  created   «     lajrp.    who    thinks    it    immensely 
i  material  cctiiipmenl   at.   ihe  Cite  rcpre-     important  that  II  shall  poh 
Isentine   already  an   inv:,' merit  of  mil-  '  lhan  afford  a  material  environment. 


Open*    In    April. 

As  f>n  in.stnpirt.-ni,  iiitned  dlrecUy  al 
the  creation,  of  ti:i?  .spirit,  there  will  | 
be  opcn«d  next  April  the  International  , 
House  of  tlie  Cite,  representlnt;  a  bene-  i 
faction  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  jr.  of  , 
45,000. OOOtr.  This  will  be  an  :>dap:ii-  j 
tion  to  P-.UIX  of  Uie  Inlrnr.itioniil  , 
HOIIM-S  of  Aineni-a.  of  whn-h  Mr.  ' 
Iloc-iefellfr  i"  also  the  donor.  The  pur-  j 
post-  there.  .1.  here,  is  to  provide  the  i 
vo'ith  ol  all  nat.ans  with  liTKe-scsile  j 
opportunities  for  residetitml,  soci.il  and  j 
intellectual  contacts. 

At  th"  Ci'.-.  UniviM-silan-e  Hiere  me 
already  nin-leen  hostels  eiecffi.  «(-' 
cr»mm«datin*  some  2.500  siudent.s.  ; 
These  will  be  Increased  in  Hr.ure  so  : 
tliat,  vry  pmoablv  there  mny  be  -1.000  i 
to  5.000  sttuienls  in  residence.  These  j 
uiosicls  are  principi'lly  residence  h:\i!s.  i 
The  International  House.  111  the  ten-  : 
ter.  will  be  a  uniting  tac-'.or.  and  for  ; 
tliK  pur|X>:.e  will  provide  ailequnte  (•<-  i 
ciluies  for  ealin';.  exorcise,  relaxation,  ' 
study  and  inspiration. 

For  Mis'ance   three   are  several  '.arse  : 
and  small  d!!iln«  halls,  ivfetorin.'.  etc..  j 
equipped    to    provide    S.OOO    meals    per  -. 
day,    with    the    "ery    best    food    c.htain- 
able  nt   ihe  lowest   price  consistet-.t  witti 
whtit  students  can  afUird   to  pay. 
'     There     are     udeqtiute     gymnasiums.  • 
boxln?     nnil     Ifticmg     rooms,     squash 
court*,    bowlinu    nlleys,    baths    nnri    a  ! 
swimming   pool  wliii-h  would   mnke   the 
old  Bmhs  of  Cararnl»   turn  green  with  j 
envO. 

The  auditorium  is  a   ri?hl  tip-io-lhe-  , 
minute    place   of   !>.-*emblv.    rhoroushly  : 
equipped     for     music,    dramatics     f>nd 
cinema. 

A  larze.  beniuiful  and  well-appointed  ; 

library   will   incite   to  study.   Numerous 

rooms  hnvr  been  set  aside  for  the  use  | 

of   students   hnving   special   Intorests— ; 

photography,     for     insinnc*:      practice  , 

tooms    lor    music     students:     seminars 

for    students    nnd    their    profe.-so'-s;    a  i 

suite  for  professors  themselves:  specially  | 

;  situated  rooms  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ' 

:  women     students,     and.    of     course,    p 

central  fover  and  cafe 
I      Lnst  bul   not.  leas'      |>er'.v,ipi»  it  should 
b"   pui    at    ihe   head   o!    the   list      is   a>i 
iniernn'.ional  room,  a  grand  s:'!on  t\nnr 
'in  the   French   mnnne.r.   for  the   recejv  , 
tion    of    distinffuished    visitors. 

The   Mnison    Interni-uonalp   contains 

everything    :tiat  a    nio-lrm   .vuden*   <r.r  I 

.  possibly  require,  while   iust  outsid"  .->re  • 

lennis   courts  nnd   athl' -i  •'•    flrtda.    si:r- 

rounded  by  a   park  betuinfully  terraced  , 

and  land-raped. 
l 

To  PisM|».<tr  ImitlnrUy. 

Now.    »-!K(!     nre   some    of    the    thln«s 
i  '  which   this  exti-iiorriinary   <-ouipmetit  is 


the  demon.--t.ra!n!\   lo  yomh   of   the 


Organ! zation 
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Edmonds:   In  addition  to  that,  they  said,  instead  of  a  house  being  exclu 
sively  French  or  Belgian  or  Japanese  or  whatnot,  we  will  make 
the  basic  number  in  that  house  according  to  the  country  that 
provided  it;  we  will  make  the  secondary  group  French  because 
they've  come  here  to  study  French  education,  French  culture, 
that  will  be  the  secondary  group;  the  third  group  will  be  mixed. 
Because,  as  Desclos  said,  you  mix  everything  up  here.  You've 
got  little  international  units,  you've  got  a  dozen  or  more, 
twenty,  in  your  house  here,  little  groups  on  one  floor  where 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  use  the  same  lavatory  and  bathroom  facil 
ities.   But  there  are  only  a  few  of  any  nationality;  they're  all 
mixed. 

Somebody  gave  me  just  the  other  day,  this  illustration.  Oh,  it 
was  this  man  Windom  Sir  Harold  Windom.  When  he  was  a  student, 
he  said,  we'd  go  in  the  bathroom  to  shave,  and  there  we  were. 
All  the  wash  basins  were  full,  they  were  occupied  with  boys 
busily  shaving  themselves,  and  in  there,  their  faces  were  all 
white,  and  we  couldn't  tell  until  they  shaved  off  the  lather 
whether  they  were  white,  black,  red,  or  yellow.   Isn't  that 
marvelous?   It  has  come  back  now,  just  now.  That's  a  very  inter 
esting  story,  one  of  the  most  interesting  I've  heard.  So,  we 
planned  to  reorganize  the  Cite  Uni versitai re  on  that  basis. 

I  took  up  the  idea  with  Mr.  Fosdick  immediately.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  very  partial  to  France.   He's  one  of  the  Americans  who  feel 
that  France  and  America  have  much  in  common  as  far  as  liberty  is 
concerned.  We  fought  together  in  the  Revolution.  Without 
France's  help,  we  couldn't  have  been  free.  And  without  America's 
help  France  would  have  been  overrun  by  the  Germans  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II.   So  he  was  devoted  to  France.  There  are  not  too  many 
men  who  love  France  that  way,  or  Frenchmen  who  love  America. 

Mezirow:   Fewer  now  than  then. 

Edmonds:  Perhap^.  But  anyway,  I  think  that  was  the  time  that  he  was 

doing  this  work  on  Versailles.   So  when  the  story  was  repeated 
to  Mr.  Fosdick,  and  Desclos  went  to  see  him,  and  Fosdick  found 
out  what  an  intelligent,  charming,  well-informed  and  influential 
man  he  was,  and  what  had  already  happened,  well,  the  thing  went 

And  that's  the 


through  just  like  greased  lightning,  as  they  say. 
beginning  of  our  going  to  Paris. 


Mez  i  row : 


These  Houses  just  sort  of  grew  one  by  one? 
plan? 


There  was  no  master 
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Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


No  master  plan.   It  was  Senator  Honnerat's  idea.   He  was  working 
on  the  psychology  of  the  time  of  Abe  lard,  the  famous  phi  losopher 
who  drew  students  to  Paris  from  all  over  Europe.  And  they  were 
segregated  in  straw  huts.  They  didn't  have  any  beautiful  dormi 
tories  to  live  in,  but  they  sat  at  the  feet  of  Abelard,  daytimes, 
maybe  in  the  cathedrals,  churches,  I  don't  know  where.   It  was 
before  the  Sorbonne  was  started  even.  And  at  night  they  gathered 
wherever  they  could,  much  like  our  hippies  of  today.  They  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  but  they  were  the  youth  of  that  time.  And 
that  culture,  that  understanding,  spread  all  over  Europe  and  was 
helpful  in  forming  the  Renaissance. 

So  here  we  are,  back  to  Maison  International.   So,  he  said,  you 
come  over,  and  we  will  give  you  the  most  strategic  site  we  have, 
right  in  the  center  of  our  whole  compound  and  there  you  will 
bring  this  house.   So  that's  where  our  negotiations  began.  That 
would  be  in  the  years  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929,  and  of  course, 
later — the  house  wasn't  opened  until  1936.  They  dilly-dallied. 
Oh,  it  was  a  very  trying  time,  in  which  we  tried  to  let  them  have 
rein  to  their  ideas,  but  also  percolate  our  ideas  through  and  get 
some  of  the  things  that  we_  wanted.   Al  I  of  that  took  endless  time. 

When  did  you  first  go  there  to  choose  a  site? 


The  f i  rst  time 
world  with  Mrs 


I  went  there  was  in  '28  on  my  trip  around  the 
Edmonds.   It  would  be  in  August,  1928.  And  by 
that  time,  the  site  had  been  chosen.  One  site  had  been  chosen 
previously  and  given  up,  and  another  site  had  been  chosen.   They 
took  me  out  to  see  it,  and  it  seemed  the  best  one.   I  approved 
it  when  we  came  back,  and  they  had  real ly  started  some  of  the 
excavation  at  that  time,  but  the  plans  of  the  building  itself 
had  not  begun  then.   They  evolved  over  a  period  of  time. 


Architecture  and  Architect 


Edmonds:   I  was  saying  it  was  a  long,  drawn-out  affair,  and  that's  because 
the  French  and  American  ideas  of  architecture  and  building  a 
building  are  so  utterly  different.   For  instance,  this  New  York 
House  was  built  around  a  program.  The  different  rooms  that  we 
created  here  are  quite  apart  from  the  dormitory.   The  dormitory 
was  one  thing,  the  place  for  lodging  the  students,  but  all  these 
other  separate  rooms  were  built  not  because  of  architectural 
considerations  but  because  of  program  considerations,  and  then 
when  the  floor  plans,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  were  completed, 
they  fitted  together  the  facades  on  the  outside. 
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Edmonds:  As  I  said,  Mr.  Wells  Bosworth  was  brought  in  to  doll  up  the 

institution  a  little  bit,  here  and  Ihere,  with  sandstone.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  have  sandstone  from  top  to  bottom;  it  was 
too  expensive  because  all  those  s Tones  had  to  be  brought  into 
Manhattan  Island  and  labor  unions  required  that  they  had  to  be 
dressed  on  the  spot  instead  of  up  the  Hudson  River  and  shipped 
here.   Such  things  added  immensely  to  the  cost.  We  were  very 
conscientiously  working  to  make  Mr.  Rockefeller's  money  go  as 
far  as  it  would. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  had  to  set  up  a  building  that 
would  be  architecturally,  on  the  outside,  paramount.  That  was 
the  first  consideration,  and  they  worked  on  it.   The  net  result 
was  something  that's  a  small  replica  of  the  palace  at  Fontaine- 
b leau. 

Mezirow:  Did  you  know  the  architect? 

Edmonds:  Oh  yes.  Oh,  he  came  here  and  I  went  there,  and  it  was  give  and 
take,  give  and  take,  and  with  the  very  nicest  relationships.   I 
went  to  his  house,  met  his  big  family,  his  daughters  and  all  that. 
We  were  all  working  together  for  the  same  object,  but  you  had 
these  different  points  of  view  to  overcome  and  to  iron  out  and  to 
conci I i  ate. 

Mezirow:  What  was  his  name,  do  you  recall? 

Edmonds:  His  name  was  Beshmann.   So  that  consumed  oodles  of  time.  With 

this  surrounding  beauty,  I  had  to  get  in  the  things  that  I  wanted. 
We  had  to  add  a  wing  there  to  enclose  one  of  the  finest  theatres 
in  Paris.   We  had  to  enclose  a  wing  over  here  that  would  enable 
us  to  serve  five  thousand  meals  a  day.  We  had  to  work  in  a 
library  that  would  contain  I  don't  know  how  many  thousands  of 
volumes  and  have  adequate  desk  service  and  equipment  for  stu 
dents,  not  only  by  the  score  but  by  the  hundreds.  We  had  to  have 
an  immense  open  foyer  that  would  be  imposing. 

We  had  to  combat  a  tendency  they  have  in  France  to  have,  in  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  eight  or  ten  or  a  dozen  people  living, 
their  apartments  provided.   The  director,  for  instance,  who  was 
finally  appointed,  lived  in  an  apartment  that  would  be  comparable 
to  the  homeroom  in  New  York.  He  was  a  fixture,  and  if  he  became 
inefficient  or  incapable,  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  out.   He 
had  tenure.   That  subscribed  to  the  French  idea  of  tenure. 

Mezirow:  The  first  director  was  French  or  American? 
Fdmonds:   Oh,  always  French. 
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Edmonds:  We  couldn't  overcome  that,  no.   So  that's  what  took  up  a  great 
deal  of  time.   And  then  Mr.  Wells  Bosworth  appeared  and  made  a 
suggestion  here  and  a  suggestion  there,  always  trying  to  pre 
serve  the  architectural  beauty  on  rne  outside  but  trying  to  make 
the  interior  workable,  not  only  workable,  but  .  .  . 

Mezirow:   Functional. 

Edmonds:   Functional,  but  also  economical.  Here  was  a  building  that  had  to 
finance  itself.   It  couldn't  be  a  liability  on  the  whole  Cite 
Uni versitai re.  Our  people  here,  our  committee,  reflecting  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  were  opposed  to  his  having  to  give  a 
separate  sum  of  money  to  endow  the  solvency  of  the  Mai  son  Inter 
national.  We  built  it;  we  put  it  down;  you  have  to  run  it! 


Cost  of  Paris  International  House 


Mezirow:  How  much  did  it  cost,  do  you  remember? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  it  cost  over  three  million  before  we  were  finished.   And 

that  wouldn't  include  any  site.   The  site  was  given  to  us.   So 
it  was  a  long  drawn-out  affair,  and  although  the  plans  had  been 
approved,  there  were  still  many  details  to  be  worked  out. 

In  1935,  I  felt  that  I  had  stayed  in  New  York  long  enough.  This 
House  was  operating;  I  could  go  off  and  leave  it  forever,  as 
far  as  that's  concerned.   My  wife  had  died.  Well,  that's  one 
reason  I  didn't  want  to  stay  here.  We  had  worked  together  on 
this,  you  see.  She  was  gone,  and  things  were  calling  to  me  from 
other  places.  The  other  two  Houses  were  in  operation.   I  wasn't 
interested  in  continuing  in  my  old  capacity  over  here,  but  in 
furthering  the  idea,  because  in  the  meantime  all  the  pressure 
had  come.   It  had  come  to  me  more  than  anyone  else:  come  over 
and  help  us. 

There  are  letters  here  from  Honnerat,  inviting  me  to  come  and  be 
in  on  the  finale  of  the  construction  of  the  House.  So  I  went  in 
the  fall  of  '35  and  continued  through  '36.  Then  it  was  a  question 

ot  of  the  plans — they  had  been  pretty  largely  consummated — it 
was  a  question  of  operation.   In  the  meantime,  there  were  build 
ing  problems.   And  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller — John,  Jr.'s  son, 
Nelson,  who's  now  governor — had  graduated  from  Dartmouth  and  had 
joined  his  father's  establishment  in  New  York,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  boy  interested  in  something,  they  turned  over  to  him  the 
relationship,  any  problems  that  would  arise  with  reference  to 
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Edmonds:   the  Maison  Internationale  and  the  Cite  Uni versitai re  in  Paris. 

So  one  of  the  first  proof  ems  that  he  recognized  was  this  question 
of  building,  and  it  wasnM  going  forward  too  fast.   There  had 
been  a  man,  an  American  named  Larsen,  who  had  built  a  building — 
I  suppose  it  had  been  financed  by  the  Rockefellers — at  Dartmouth 
College  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Nelson  brought  him  to  Paris. 
He'd  been  doing  some  work  in  London,  I  guess  probably  with  the 
Rockefeller  library  at  the  University  of  London,  which  had  been 
comp I eted . 

So  Nelson  thought  it'd  be  a  good  idea  to  bring  him  to  Paris  to 
look  in  on  the  situation  and  see  if  his  wisdom  wouldn't  be  help 
ful.   He  brought  with  him  a  young  Englishman  named  Goodman,  who 
had  been  a  sort  of  clerk-of-the-works  on  the  project  that  he'd 
been  doing  in  London.   These  were  men,  you  see,  with  whom  we 
could  talk  because  they  all  understood  English.  Beshmann  spoke 
English  pretty  well,  but  he  was  inhibited  by  his  French  tradition 
and  ideas  and  so  forth. 


Operational  and  Planning  Problems 


Mezirow: 
Edmonds: 


How  far  had  the  work  progressed  when  you  went  there  in  1935? 

The  building  was  up,  the  facades  were  up,  and  it  was  in  its  rough 
outlines,  but  how  we  could  operate  was  another  question.  We 
couldn't  make  many  changes  then.   They  had  been  made,  and  either 
I'd  been  there  myself  or  the  plans  had  come  over  here  or  Mr. 
Beshmann  had  come  over  here.  Mr.  Beshmann  did  come  to  New  York. 
Senator  Honnerat  came.   Mr.  Rockefeller  provided  a  trip  in  the 
early  days  for  Senator  Honnerat  and  one  of  his  closest  friends 
who  was  a  trustee  of  the  Cite  Universitai  re,  a  man  named  M.  Bra- 
net. 

We  arranged  a  tour  for  them  to  visit  Wi  I  lard  Straight  Hall  at 
Cornell,  which  is  the  student  union  there,  Hart  House  in  Canada 
in  Toronto,  and  a  student  union  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  we  also  thought  while  they  were  here,  they  might  as  well  take 
a  trip  to  Cal.   I  don't  know  whether  Chicago  was  then  open  or  not, 
but  Berkeley  was,  and  we  thought  they'd  better  take  a  trip  to  the 
coast,  so  we  provided  all  that  for  them.  And  they  went  home. 
Now  we  come  to  this  contractor,  this  American  contractor,  who'd 
come  over  from  London,  and  his  assistant. 


NEW    YORK    HERALD    TRIBUNE,     PAKIS,   Thursday,  HOT.  7,    IMS 
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A  Modern  Tale  of  Two  Cities 


But  looking  to  the  future,  in  educa 
tion  and  the  world  of  social  and  poH- 


urar-r 

of  the  masters—  where?  in  marWe  halto   and  landscaped. 


Maison    Internationale   Will    Soon   Complete   the   Great 

Group    of    Cite    Universitaire    Buildings. 

. —  »        ,    , .. 

Harry  Edmonds  and  the  late  Mr*.  Edmonds  are  widfly  known  among  the 
students  and  lovers  of  peace  throughout  the  world  an  the  founders  of  the  In 
ternational  House  movement  which,  with  the  financial  backing  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  jr.,  has  led  to  the  establish*  ent  ol  great  student  residence*,  study 
and  discussion  centers  for  the  cosmopolitan  student  populations  of  New  York, 
Chicago.  San  Francisco  and  Paris.  Mr.  Edmonds  hot  recently  arrived  in  Paris 
to  collaborate  with  Senator  Honnorat  in  the  opening  of  the  itauon  Interna 
tionale  at  the  Cite  Universitairc. 

By    HABJiY     EDMONDS 

LESS  than  fifty  yean  ago.  when  New  York  had  scarcely  grown  up  to  Central 
Park.  Columbia  College  moved  its  campus  to  Morningside  Heights  over 
looking  the  Hudson  River.  The  student  enrollment  in  those  days  was  small 
compared  to  the  present,  and  a  few  acres  were  deemed  sufficient.  There  were 
those,  however,  foreseeing  the  affiliation  of  various  colleges  into  a  great  uni 
versity,  who  believed  that  the  en 
tire  Morningside  hilltop,  a  site  of 
perhaps  iOO  acres,  should  be  obtained, 
where  there  could  be  assembled  also 
i  the  Museums  of  Art  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  with  perhaps  the  Public 
Library,  thus  establishing  on  high 
ground,  overlooking  the  city  in  every 
direction,  a  modern  Acropolis  in  the 
New  World. 

Project  Off. 

These  persons  of  vision  even  went  so 
far  as  to  secure  an  option  on  this  site 
for  $3,000.000.  But  a  conservative  ele 
ment  squashed  the  project,  believing 
the  property  too  far  out  of  town,  and 
thinking  that  anyway  it  represented 
too  big  a  financial  undertaking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  York  has 
developed  so  rapidly  in  the  last  half 
century  that  Columbia  is  now  consid 
ered  centrally  situated,  the  tragedy  be 
ing  that  the  university  is  now  in  a 
.  congested  area,  unable  to  expand  be- 
|  cause  the  adjoining  land,  which  is  built 
up  solidly,  is  worth,  with  its  improve 
ments,  probably  half  a  billion  dollars, 
and  could  not  be  obtained  at  any 
price. 

In  contrast  to  this  sidelight  on  New 
York  academic  history,  there  stands 
out  here  in  Paris  a  project  which  is 
destined  bo  be  one  of  the  world's  most 
influential  student  centers.  It  also 
commands  a  hilltop  and  comprises  an 
area  of  about  100  acres.  It  has  come 
into  being  in  the  last  decade,  quietly 
but  courageously,  and  with  a  super 
lative  vision,  projecting  itlelf  upward 
in  the  Paris  skyline.  One  may  see  its 
extent  from  the  top  of  Notre-Dame,  not 
more  than  forty  minutes  distant  on 
foot,  straight  out  that  old  Roman  road, 
the  Rue  St. -Jacques;  or  less  than  ten 


A  large,  beautiful  and  well-appointed 
library  will  Incite  to  study.  Numerous 
rooms  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  students  having  special  Interests- 
photography,  for  instance;  practice 
rooms  for  music  students;  seminars 
for  students  and  their  professors;  a 
suite  for  professors  themselves;  specially 
situated  rooms  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
women  student*,  and,  of  course,  a 
central  foyer  and  cafe. 

Last  but  not  least— perhaps  it  should 
be"  put  at  the  head  of  the  Hat— is  an 


tical  events,  one  sees  how  utterly  totUKl  intemationar  room,  a  grand  salon  done 
this  piling  up  of  educational  equipment'  in  the  French  manner,  for  the  recep- 
is  unless  it  can  help  solve  some  of  the   tion  of  distinguished   visitors. 
great  problems  of  our  time,  and  unless      The  Maison  Internationale  c 


and  on  upholstered  seats?  No;  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  on  bundles  of  fag 
gots  and  straw! 


T*  Oissi|»»t*  InMUrity. 
Now.  what  are  some  of  the   things 
which  this  extraordinary  equipment  fc 


This  is  the  vision  which  has  impelled  suppose<j  to  accomplish?  Foremost  will 
Senator  Honnorat,  the  founder  and  .  ,n  demonstration  to  youth  of  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  Cite  Universi 


taire.  who  thinks  it  immensely  more 
important  that  it  shall  possess  a  spirit 
than  afford  a  material  environment. 

Open*  •»   April. 

,^i  Hir^tiv    at 

As  an  **">••*.*•"  dSywSi 
the  creation  of  ttus  spirit,  tnere 
be  opened  next  April  the  International 
House  of  the  Cite,  representing  a  bene 
faction  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  jr.  of 
45,000,000fr.  This  will  be  an  adapta 
tion  to  Paris  of  tfce  International 
Houses  of  America. 
Rockefeller  is  also  the 


dual  proposition  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  the  human  species,  together  with 
its  essential  unity.  It  will  dissipate 
insularity  to  all  who  embrace  it.  It 
will  work  powerfully  toward  the  lessen 
ing  of  national  complexes,  superior  and 
inferior.  Friendships  will  be  en 
gendered  between  students  of  different 
races  and  cultures  which  in  days  to 
come  may  bulk  large  and  be  deciding 
factors  of  comity  and  justice  among 
the  nations. 

The  youth  of  the  world  know  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  win  a  war! 
Nowadays  nobody  wins;  everybody  loses. 


Hostels  are  principally  residence  halls. 
The  International  House,  at  the  cen 
ter  will  be  a  uniting  factor,  and  for 

VUC       IVUC      Vl'.-VnV-lJUVO,       \»       JV*>0       «»»«»•       »~«     i    *  .    .          .        .  .  * 

minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  Latta    this  purpose  will  provide  adequal 
Quarter   by   the  newly-electrified  rail-   cilities  for  eating    exercise,  relaxation, 

J  study  and  inspiration. 


pose  there,  as  here,  is  to  provide  the  young  people  have  seen  solemn  signa- 
youth  of  all  nations  with  large-scale  ;  tureg  to  collective  agreements  shrivel 
opportunities  for  residential,  social  and  ;-to  dugfc  by  national  expediencies.  They 
intellectual  contacts. 

At  the  Cite  Universitaire  there  are    ^ .___„. 

already  nineteen  ho«tels  erected,  ac-  •  of  law,  but  by  an  underlying  process, 
commodating  some  2,500  students,  ^u  it  what  you  will,  that  must  work 
These  will  be  increased  in  future  «  >  i  itself  up  from  the  classrooms  and 
that  very  probably  there  may  be  4.000  |  8iudy  hall*  of  the  world,  from  youth 
to  5,000  students  m  residence.  These  itself.  and  be  as  demonstrable  as  an 


know    -that    world     peace     will 

•-  by  force  of  arms  nor  by  force 


For  instance  there  are  several  large 


equation  in  algebra.  Students  Insist 
on  knowing  what  lies  at  the  base  of 
International  co-operation.  They  desire 
to  practice  it  while  they  are  young. 
believing  that  if  they  can  experience 
and  understand  it.  then  they  will  be 


better   able    to   believe    and   apply    it 
when    they    lake   over   the    affairs   of 


way  of   SceauxL 

Robert  «f  SartHmiH-.  ^  ^^^  ^.^  hA}}s  cafeterias,  etc.. 

The  progenitors  ot   -tie  <  >  Dipped    to    provide   6,000   meals    per    life— as  youth,  at  last,  always  does. 

sitaire  have  been  inspired  by  i  -    dgy    wjth  y^  very  t)est  food  obtain-       The   International   House   idea   pro- 

motives  which  Robert  of  Sorbonne        ,    gb^  ^  ^  ,owest  ^^  consistent  witto    vides  a  highly  selected  group  of  uni- 
exactly  700  years  ago.     There  is  i      i    wha(.  students  can  afford  to  pay.  versity    students   representing    all    na- 

difference,  however:    that   toda;  There     are     adequate     gymnasiums,   tions  with  the  opportunity  of  perform- 

possible  to  evaluate  the  past,  way          :    boxing     and     fencing     rooms,     squash   ing    this    experiment.      Can    anything 
to   that    k.ndly   act   which   moved        :    COUTlR     bowling   alleys,    baths    and    a    in    this    distressing    hour    inspire    us 
king'-s  inauculor;  just  .is  it  is  also  ]     -    gwimn,ing  p,^  which  would  make  the  with   more  hope   for  the   future? 
sible   in   the   hght   of   that   knowta  ?e    oW  j^y,,,  ^  cai-acala  turn  green  wtlh 
to  envision   the   luture.     In  the  bght ,  enyy 

of  the  past  there  Uub  been  creat«  ^^^  auditorium  is  a  right  up-to-U»e- 

material  equipment  at  the  Cite  i      e-  .  minilte  p^a  Of  Assembly,   thoroughly 

i««   o;n<Ki/iu   an   Investment  of  mil-  >  ....I—A.H     inr     music      dmrnalicx     and 
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Mezirow:  This  is  Mr.  Larsen  and  Mr.  Goodman. 


First  Director,  Robert  Spitzer 


Edmonds:  Mr.  Goodman  was  a  very  capable  young  man,  and  somehow  the  French 
authorities — it  wouldn't  be  Desclos  because  he  wasn't  very  much 
mixed  up  in  this  planning  business,  although  I  could  always  go 
to  him  as  a  friend  to  get  his  ideas  and  perhaps  help  on  snarls 
and  problems — had  the  idea  that  we  were  grooming  Goodman,  this 
Englishman,  to  be  the  director  of  Maison  Internationale.  We'd 
never  thought  of  it!   It  had  never  occurred  to  us! 

He  was  working  on  the  practical  plans  with  us,  economics,  such 
plans  as  you  have  there,  the  articulation  of  the  staff,  you  know. 
And  so  quite  out  of  a  clear  sky,  we  found  ourselves  possessed  of 
a  French  director,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  M.  Branet,  Hon- 
nerat's  close  friend  on  the  trustees.   His  name  was  Spitzer, 
Robert  Spitzer.  He  knew  no  more  about  the  operation  of  anything 
in  the  Cite  Uni versitai re  than  the  man  in  the  moon! 

Mezirow:  What  had  he  done  before? 

Edmonds:  Well,  in  the  War,  in  the  First  World  War,  he  was  in  the  French 

cavalry.  He'd  been  a  lieutenant,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
he  had  a  little  interest  in  the  theatre.  I  don't  think  he'd 
ever  been  a  student  at  the  Sorbonne.  I  don't  think  he'd  come  up 
through  the  regular  higher  education  system  of  France.  He  was  a 
Frenchman.  He  was  a  nice  fellow,  man  of  good  personality,  spoke 
no  Engl ish. 

To  offset  that,  we  thought  we  ought  to  give  him  a  little  educa 
tion,  bring  him  to  America  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.   So  we 
brought  the  two  of  them,  Spitzer  and  Goodman.  We  thought  we 
should  bring  Spitzer  and  Goodman  to  America,  expose  them  to  the 
International  Houses  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Berkeley.  They 
had  a  splendid  trip.  Goodman  came  back  with  all  kinds  of  ideas 
on  the  operation  of  these  places  that  he  wanted  to  apply  in  Paris. 

Spitzer  came  back.   "Well,  Mr.  Spitzer,  what  impressed  you  most 
in  those  three  houses?"  You  can't  imagine  what  he  said.   He  said, 
"None  of  them  have  any  bidets."  CLaughterJ  Which  is  a  feminine 
apparatus  for  sanitary  matters.  He  couldn't  talk  beyond  that!! 
And  yet  he  had  an  apartment  comparable  to  the  homeroom!   He  was  a 
bachelor.   His  sister  or  some  of  his  nieces  or  someone  lived  with 
him,  so  there  could  be  no  family  elemeni  of  hospitality  that 
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Edmonds:  would  go  on  there.   He  was  just  a  little  demagogue  that  lived 
there,  you  know,  and  operated  the  place.  Well,  that  was  that. 

Mezirow:  That's  tunny. 

Edmonds:   [Sigh]  You  can  imagine  how  disturbed  I  was,  how  I  was  plagued! 
What  to  do!  What  to  do!  And  so  my  first-off  talk  with  Mr. 
Fosdick  was,  our  building  can't  be  operated;  it  won't  function. 
We  have  to  have  an  American  coach.   I  said,  "He'll  have  no  ad 
ministrative  responsibilities.  He'll  have  no  power.   But  he'll 
be  like  an  American  baseball  or  football  coach.  He'll  put  forth 
his  ideas  to  the  captain  of  the  team,  to  the  people  in  authority, 
and  .  .  ."  "No,"  he  said, "it  won't  work,  it  won't  work,  Harry." 

This  was  his  answer.   He  said,  "The  French  people  are  the  most 
intelligent  people  on  earth."   I  said,  "Really,  is  that  so?   I'm 
not  sure,  I'm  glad  to  know  it."  He  said,  "They  will  have  to  learn 
by  their  own  mistakes."  And  I  said,  "I've  been  close  enough  to 
them  for  a  long  time,  and  I  know  that  they  don't  learn  by  their 
mistakes.   Their  mistakes  accelerate  their  problems." 


Special  Programs 


Edmonds 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds : 


It  went  on.   It  was  a  beautiful  building.   Mr.  Spitzer  took  on  an 
active  interest  in  the  theatre  and  he  got  plays  there.  He  got 
the  Shakespearean  players  from  Oxford  to  come  over  from  England. 
They  played  Hamlet,  and  of  course  the  theatre  was  limited  to  the 
student  body  in  the  Cite  Universitai re,  but  they  had  to  get 
tickets  to  come  in.   It  was  packed.  He  also  put  on  popular  con 
temporary  movies,  either  French  or  English. 

The  food  service  went  on.   It  had  to.   There  were  two  big  adjoin 
ing  cafeterias  with  equipment  that  was  out-of-this-world,  bake 
shops,  and  great  steam  cookers.   And  above  1hese  two  twin  refec 
tories,  in  a  large  space  probably  twice  the  size  of  our  assembly 
hall  here  in  New  York,  there  was  an  assembly  hall  where  I  thought 
the  Sunday  suppers  could  be  held,  dances  could  be  held.   Never 
in  my  time  was  a  Sunday  supper  held  and  never  was  that  space  used, 
never  did  it  function  anywhere  near  the  possibilities. 

It's  very  hard  to  export  an  idea,  isn't  it? 

It  is!  There  was  Paris,  the  cultural  center  of  the  world,  so  to 
speak,  where  there  were  all  kinds  of  men  available  to  come  and 
speak  to  these  students,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Englishmen,  who  could 
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Edmonds:   have  been  gotten  gratis,  would  have  been  glad  to  come,  as  they 
did  in  New  York.   It  was  an  opportunity  for  them,  to  come  and 
speak.   Here  we  had  the  United  Nations,  here  you  could  get  all 
kinds  of  educators  and  scientists,  social  workers  and  whatnot. 

No,  they  didn't  comprehend  that  at  all.   In  other  words,  their 
comprehension  got  back  to  the  primary  and  fundamental  one  of 
the  students  rubbing  elbows  as  they  went  along,  as  they  walked 
along  here  and  there,  or  as  they  lived  together  in  the  houses,  and 
and  that  was  al I  right. 

They  tried,  as  best  they  could,  to  pull  apart  the  Argentine 
house  that  was  dominated  by  the  Argentine  ambassador.   His  word 
was  law.   And  he  wasn't  agreeable  to  having  Frenchmen  in  there. 
Why  should  they?   It  was  a  small  house.   I  don't  think  it  held 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  students.   But  a  very  nice  house.  Why 
should  he  take  five  or  six  or  ten  French  students  in  there?  Or 
why  should  he  take  a  handful  of  internationals  in  there?  So,  it 
was  hard. 

Senator  Honnerat  found  that  here  was  his  original  idea  of  making 
a  House,  but  there  had  to  be  some  sort  of  a  head  in  each  House 
to  answer  questions,  complaints,  act  as  a  kind  of  a  father  to 
the  place.   And  instead  of  selecting  someone  who  might  have  some 
experience  with  young  people,  he  would  select  a  retired  professor 
of  mathematics  from  some  provincial  college  or  university  in 
France,  bring  him  to  Paris,  give  him  a  free  apartment. 

Oh,  it  was  something  unimaginable  (to  an  American)  for  this  man 
to  be  selected  from  such  a  background.  He  could  go  and  take  a 
graduate  course  at  the  Sorbonne,  or  maybe  he  was  good  enough  to 
hold  a  lectureship  there.   But  he  wasn't  interested,  and  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  that  local  House!  So  if  anything 
happened,  it  just  happened  spontaneously.   I  agonized  over  that 
situation,  not  only  that  year,  but  in  years  to  come. 


Trips  to  Paris  House  After  World  War  II 


Edmonds:  My  wife  and  I  went  over  there  (I  had  remarried  after  five  years) 
three  years  after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  and  at  Desclos' 
urgence,  we  spent  the  winter.   This  was  when  the  Marshall  plan 
was  being  put  into  effect  in  Europe.  We  arrived  with  eight  or 
ten  suitcases  full  of  food  that  was  unobtainable  in  France,  like 
coffee  and  goodness  knows  what,  and  we  lived  in  the  Desclos  es 
tablishment  all  that  winter.  There  was  no  central  heat,  except 
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Edmonds:  one  day  a  week,  in  the  whole  Cite.   I  had  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
but  threw  it  off.   Because  of  Desclos'  love  for  me,  he  would 
come  up  and  sit  in  my  bedroom  at  niqht  and  say,  now  you  haven't 
taken  enough  hot  toddy  today  have  you?   I  have  to  bring  you  some 
hot  toddy,  and  you  drink  it.   I'll  put  an  opera  hat  on  your  foot 
there,  and  when  that  opera  hat  ceases  to  be  one  and  is  two,  then 
you've  had  enough  hot  toddy.  [Laughter!]  Well,  that's  the  way 
they  doctored  my  pneumonia. 

Mezirow:   It's  so  cold  there  in  winter. 

Edmonds:  Oh,  it  was  cold,  it  was  cold.   So  we  had  our  breakfasts  that  way 
in  the  room,  served  by  the  maid,  who  came  up  two  flights  of 
stairs.   I'll  never  forget  her.   She  had  everything,  the  rolls, 
you  know,  those  delicious  rolls,  and  a  little  confecteur,  a  little 
jam,  and  a  pot  of  coffee  with  hot  milk.   And  there  we  had  our 
breakfast. 

We  had  our  lunch  with  the  Desclos  family.   By  this  time,  he  had 
brought  the  Franco-Brittanique  Foundation  into  being,  another 
house  for  the  English-French.  He  brought  that  into  being.   He 
had  a  lovely  apartment  in  it,  three  storys  in  one  corner,  drawing 
room  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  on  the  main  floor,  bedrooms  above. 
We  were  up  two  flights,  our  bedroom.  So  we  had  our  lunch  there. 

We  had  our  dinner  with  Mile.  Thomas  in  the  central  administration 
building.   She  was  Honnerat's  secretary.   And  she  was  so  capable. 
I  went  to  New  York  during  the  winter  of  '35  and  '36,  was  gone 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  returned  to  Paris  and  I  found  the  Senator 
ag  nizing,  turning  out  his  work  with  his  pen,  he  had  no  secre 
tary,  couldn't  afford  a  secretary,  and  he  looked  very  bad.   And 
I  thought,  how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  save  him,  he's  the 
most  important  man  in  the  whole  establishment,  and  he's  killing 
himself  doing  this  hand  work  in  his  home.   So  through  Desclos, 
we  got  hold  of  Mile.  Thomas,  and  I  got  Raymond  Fosdick  to  put  up 
$3,500  to  pay  her  salary,  so  we  could  bolster  up  Honnerat. 

She  worked  up  and  became  so  important  that  she  was  not  only  his 
secretary  but  she  was  the  secretary  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cite 
Uni versi tai re.   She  was  a  very  able,  capable  person.   So  we  had 
our  dinner  at  her  apartment  in  the  evening.   And  I  paid  out  of 
my  own  pocket  some  modest  sum  to  each  of  them.  We  paid  no  rent; 
we  had  what  food  they  provided,  and  it  was  simple. 

Now,  this  was  just  after  the  war  when  these  friends  had  so  little 
money.   For  instance,  if  we  went  on  the  Metro  or  a  bus,  I  always 
paid  the  fare.   They  called  me  "General  Marshall."  Every  time 
we'd  go  through  and  I'd  put  in  the  fare,  "Marshall  Plan,"  Desclos 
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Edmonds:  would  say.  That  was  his  way  of  thanking  me.  Oh,  well,  we  had 
very  beautiful  relationships! 

So  I've  been  back  in  later  vis  ITS  maybe  a  dozen  times.   But  I 
was  always  given  hospitality.   I  had  the  best  suite,  whatever  I 
wanted,  above  Spitzer's  apartment  in  the  corner,  where  I  could 
look  out  over  all  the  establishment,  and  that  was  most  pleasant. 

Mezirow:   Is  Spitzer  still  the  director? 

Edmonds:   Spitzer  was  still  the  director,  yes.  He  was  sti I  I  the  director. 
I  can't  remember  whether  he  kept  on  unti I  he  died. 

Mezirow:   Did  you  get  your  American  coach  in  there? 

Edmonds:  Never.  Never.   Never. 

Mezirow:  Never.   Who  was  the  co-director? 

Edmonds:   Co-director?  Oh,  I  don't  know.   Spitzer  was  everything.  He  was 
everything  and  nothing,  you  might  say.   For  instance,  my  wife, 
my  second  wife,  died  in  '51,  and  the  alumni  group  in  New  York 
wanted  me  to  occupy  my  time.   There  was  a  great  cry  from  a  I  I  over 
Europe:  go  over  there  and  help  these  alumni.   So  I  was  in  and 
out  of  Paris  many  times,  and  I  would  go  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  and  come  back  to  Paris,  and  Spitzer  would  say,  oh,  we  must 
have  a  dinner.  We  must  have  a  dinner  for  you. 

So  they  would  have  a  dinner,  have  all  the  directors  from  all  the 
houses,  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  come.   I  would  sit  on  a  high 
chair  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  end  of  the  table.   I  felt  like 
Queen  Elizabeth!  They'd  always  get  somebody  next  to  me,  maybe 
Desclos  or  some  other  man  who  could  speak  English,  even  though 
imperfectly,  so  we  would  have  a  bang-up  dinner,  honoring  Mr. 
Edmonds.   They  couldn't  have  done  better  if  it  was  Mr.  Rocke- 
fel ler  himsel f ! 

Then  afterward,  we  would  go  into  the  adjoining  place  and  have  our 
coffee.   But  I  never  had  any  opportunity  to  say  a  word.   If  such 
a  thing  took  place  in  New  York,  the  staff  would  say,  now  tell  us 
what  happened  when  you  were  down  in  Florence  or  when  you  were  in 
Rome.   I  never  had  a  chance  to  open  my  mouth  in  Paris.   I'm 
telling  you  this  so  that  you  will  see  the  difference  between  the 
concept  of  their  doing  things  and  our  doing  things.  Their  ges 
ture  was  one  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
didn't  penetrate  any  deeper  than  that.   We  didn't  gain  anything 
from  it. 
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Difference  Between  Paris  and  American  Houses 


Mezirow:  They  probably  had  their  own  very  definite  ideas  of  how  it  should 
be  done. 

Edmonds:  Oh,  they  had  their  own  very  definite  ideas,  of  course.   For 

instance,  there  were  some  shops  that  I  had  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  plans  on  the  lower  floor,  on  the  entrance  floor;  the 
main  floor  was  up  a  flight.  You  had  to  go  up  a  flight,  the  way 
you  went  up  a  flight  to  get  in  the  palace  of  Fontaineb leau.  You 
could  have  ridden  your  horse  up  there,  you  know,  in  Napoleon's 
time.  Well,  on  this  entrance  floor,  I  had  a  series  of  shops 
that  were  comparable  to  our  bazaar  in  New  York. 

In  Paris  you  had  five  thousand  students  living  together.  There 
were  certain  things  that  were  necessary  to  them  in  the  way  of 
stationery  and  books  and  toothpaste,  and  heaven  knows  what  that 
young  people  want  and  that  they  had  to  buy  somewhere,  and  they 
could  buy  them  of  better  quality  there  for  less  price,  and  still 
the  House  could  make  a  little  money  from  it. 

You  know  what  happened?!  There  came  the  time  when  we  were  think 
ing  of  putting  that  into  operation.  No,  we  can't  do  that,  because 
the  tradesmen  around  here  have  rebelled  and  said  that  they're  in 
business,  they  pay  taxes  to  the  French  government,  and  they  don't 
want  an  operation  in  here  that  is  their  competitor.   So  instead 
of  making  the  tradesmen  round  about  furious,  they  did  nothing. 

Mezirow:  What  happened  to  the  shops? 

Edmonds:  Maybe  the  director  of  the  swimming  pool  used  one  as  his  office. 
It  would  be  a  room,  oh,  twenty  by  twenty.  We  have  two  or  three 
of  those  rooms.  So  that's  the  way  things  worked  out. 

Mezirow:   So  you  feel  they  had  the  beautiful  building,  but  they  never  really 
had  the  idea? 

Edmonds:   I  felt  that  it  got  down  to  this:  that  they  didn't  comprehend 

what  we  could  do  through  an  organized  program.  Not  that  we  were 
superimposing  this  program.  We  wanted  to  work  it  from  the  stu 
dents  up  because  that,  working  together  with  the  students,  would 
bring  them  together  intellectually  and  spiritually.  No,  their 
concept  was  just  of  this  minimum  thing  that  took  place  as  the 
students  walked  back  and  forth  or  they  ate  in  the  cafeteria  or 
they  looked  at  a  play.  There  was  no  other  program  that  was  any 
where  near  approaching  or  comparable  to  what  we  had  in  America. 
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Edmonds:   So  I  came  finally,  on  my  last  visit,  and  I  stayed  three  or  four 
nights  in  the  Maison  Internationale  and  was  received  with  all 
the  grace  and  affection  that  I  ever  had  at  any  time  before,  and 
things  were  going  on  just  as  usual.  But  I  became  reconciled. 
I  sat  in  the  entrance  foyer  and  I  saw  the  young  people  go  and 
come,  diverse  nationalities  and  colors,  men  and  women.  And  the 
boys  and  girls  maybe  would  go  hand  in  hand.   And  I  thought,  well, 
there  it  is,  that's  youth,  you  have  to  let  them  do  it  their  way. 
That's  Paris,  that's  the  way  they  want  to  do  it,  something, 
some  minimum  takes  place,  but  a  great  deal  is  Jost,  never  hap 
pens. 

On  one  of  these  trips  (not  this  last  trip)  I  even  went  to  the 
man  who  had  become  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Cite  Universitai re,  a  famous  French  diplomat,  well-known 
name,  if  I  could  remember  it.   At  the  end  of  World  War  I  I ,  he 


became  France's  High  Commissioner  in  Bonn.  He  was 
man,  brilliant.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  I  tried  to 
him  a  little  bit. 


that  type  of 
indoctri  nate 


The  illustration  that  I  used  was  that  outwardly  the  Cite,  the 
Maison,  everything  there,  couldn't  be  improved  upon.   In  its 
beauty,  in  its  esthetic  atmosphere,  it  was  beyond  reproach,  be 
yond  improvement.   I  said,  every  building,  every  walk,  is  clean, 
and  there  were  many  walks  that  were  gravelled.  They  were  raked, 
in  the  customary  French  way,  so  that  cigarette  butts  or  the 
little  bits  of  paper  were  out  of  them.  The  hedges  were  clipped 
as  well  as  they  would  have  been  clipped  at  Versailles  or  any 
other  place  in  the  time  of  the  Louis's. 

I  said,  outwardly,  the  Cite  is  perfect,  but  I  said,  that's  like 
a  cemetery.   There  are  al I  the  ausoleums,  the  trees,  the  hedges, 
the  walks,  they're  perfect,  but  a  cemetery  is  full  of  dead  men's 
bones.   And  I  said,  that's  not  quite  true  of  the  Cite,  but  it 
approaches  the  truth.  Oh  well,  he  said,  yes,  well,  the  French 
way  is  different.   I  said,  yes,  I  know  it  is.   So  that's  as  far 
as  I  got  with  him. 


But  on  my  last  visit  I  became  reconciled, 
if  this  is  the  way  it  is,  this  is  the  way 
tell  you  what  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  I 
years  intervening. 


And  I  thought,  wel I , 


it  is. 
shed  in 


Oh,  I 
those 


can't 
many 


Mezirow:  How  did  Mr.  Rockefeller  feel  about  this?  Was  he  disappointed? 

Edmonds:   I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  think  he  thought  very  much  about  it. 
He  didn't  get  the  details  of  it.  No.  As  far  as  I  know,  he 
never  went  there. 
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Mezirow:  Who  is  the  present  director? 

Edmonds:   I've  forgotten  his  name.  He's  a  bachelor,  comes  from  a  good 
family,  lived  across  Paris.  He  has  a  very  nice  suite  in  the 
Maison  Internationale.   Moved  out  of  the  palatial  suite  that 
Spitzer  had  into  a  smaller  one,  which  I  thought  was  very  credit 
able  to  his  nature. 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds: 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


He  insisted  that  I  should  take  his  suite  when  I  came  from  Rome. 
It's  ten  years  ago.   "Oh,  you  have  to  have  my  suite."   I  said, 
"All  right,  yes."   I  couldn't  combat  him.   But  I  knew  the  femme 
de  chambre,  the  maids  who  were  in  the  guest  suite  where  I  used 


to  go,  and  one  maid  was  still 
with  everybody!   I  had  talked 
you  have  a  vacancy  over  there, 
slip  over.   So  that's  the  way 
I  slipped  over  there.   I  told 


there.  And  you  know  how  I  am 
with  her,  and  I  told  her,  now  if 

please  let  me  know  and  I  can 
we  did.  There  was  a  vacancy  and 
my  friend,  you  shouldn't  walk 

This  is  your 
over  there.   It 


across  Paris  every  night  to  your  parents'  home, 
home,  thank  you  very  much,  I've  got  my  old  room 
was  all  right  with  him.  He  wasn't  mad.  [.Laughter] 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  love  France  best  of  a  I  I  the  coun 
tries  of  the  world.   And  you  know,  the  G. l.'s  who  went  over 
there  and  helped  to  free  them,  disliked  them  more  than  any  in 
Europe.  They  loved  the  Germans  and  that's  whom  they  fought. 
They  despised  the  French  because  they  saw  where  they  were  biv 
ouacked  around  the  country,  you  know,  among  the  peasants.  They 
disliked  them.  They  didn't  get  to  know  them  the  way  they  knew 
the  Germans. 

Well,  the  French  are  more  brusque  in  their  manner,  let  you 
know  exactly  how  they  feel.   So  actually,  the  Maison  Interna 
tionale  is  also  a  residence? 

No.   Perhaps  it  has  a  dozen  rooms  where  they  can  put  distinguished 
visitors  to  Paris  in  the  culture  line,  professors  or  whatnot; 
and  then  up  under  the  mansard  roof,  they  have  accommodations  for, 
oh,  maybe  twenty-five,  who  are  the  personnel  of  the  building. 
We  never  believed  in  New  York  in  housing  our  personnel.  When 
the  New  York  House  was  opened,  there  was  only  one  person  who 
lived  in  it,  the  nurse,  and  she  was  in  a  suite  that's  up  there 
now.   She  was  on  call  for  problems  of  a  nursing  character  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  that's  all. 


You  didn't  live  here. 

Oh,  no,  we  didn't  live  here.  We 
joining.  We  lived  near  enough. 


lived  in  a  tall  apartment  ad- 
No,  that's  all  a  drain  on  the 
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Edmonds:  economics  of  an  institution.   It  was  a  tremendous  drain  to 

house  all  those  people,  and  moreover,  if  you  got  them  in,  you 
couldn't  get  them  out! 

Mezirow:      That's   right. 

Edmonds:   That  existed  more  or  less  all  over  France  in  the  concierge  idea. 
A  concierge  had  an  apartment;  they  passed  on  everyone  who  came 
and  went,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  of  the 
p I  ace. 


Special  Faci  I ities 


Mezirow:  The  whole  purpose  of  the  Maison  Internationale  was  to  act  as 
a  central  meeting  place  for  all  the  other  Houses,  where  they 
could  come,  and  it  never  quite  happened? 

Edmonds:  Never  quite  happened.   It  did  in  food;  it  did  in  the  theatre; 
it  did  in  the  library;  it  did  in  the  swimming  pool — the  best 
swimming  pool  in  all  Paris.  They  had  a  gymnasium;  they  had 
basketball;  they  had,  I  guess,  bowling  alleys.   I  forget  all 
the  things  they  had.   Instead  of  making  those  attractive  and 
getting  a  man  in  each  of  the  Houses  who  was  active,  who  was 
athletic,  and  getting  him  to  bring  over  some  of  his  fellow  stu 
dents  from  that  House,  they  were  afraid  that  too  strong  an  in 
terest  in  that  way  would  be  provocative  and  might  cause  trouble. 
Because  you  remember  there  were  many  Communists  in  Paris. 

In  fact,  this  fellow  Ho  Chi  Min  got  his  Communism  in  Paris. 
That's  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  Ho  Chi  Min  of  Hanoi  went 
to  Paris  and  became  a  Communist  and,  I  don't  know  if  I  told 
you  this  story,  Chou  En  Lai  did  the  same.  Chou  En  Lai  was  a 
student  in  Paris  and  became  a  Communist,  and  his  fellow  student 
at  St.  John's  University  in  Shanghai,  Jimmy  Yu,  who  was  ambas 
sador  of  Free  China  to  Rome  for  twenty  years  and  became  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  there,  went  to  New  York  and  imbibed 
democracy  and  the  free  world.  They  were  two  students  who  lived 
together  at  St.  John's  University.  One  became  a  Communist  by 
going  to  Paris;  the  other  became  an  advocate  of  the  free  world 
by  living  in  International  House.   So  there  were  some  reasons. 
Communism  was  very  close. 

Honnerat  and  the  leaders  were  not  Communists.   They  were  men 
of  the  free  world.  They  were  attached  to  America.  They  loved 
America,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  country.   But  they  didn't 
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Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row : 


Edmonds : 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


want  students  sitting  on  a 
that  they  could  master  it, 


stool,  arguing.   They  didn't  think 
that  it  might  be  harmful. 


So  to  that  extent  I  can  understand.   And  to  that  extent  as  I 
sat  there  on  my  last  trip  and  saw  them  walking  hand  in  hand, 
very  happy,  apparently,  going  and  coming  by  the  hundreds,  I 
became  reconciled  to  "This  is  Paris.   And  I  know  this  would 
meet  Mr.  Fosdick's  ideas  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's,  too." 

But  I  wonder  if  an  American  coach  would  have  been  successful 
there.   Do  you  think  so? 

It  would  depend  on  the  man.   I  was  so  close  to  Desclos  and  we 
never  lapsed  into  French.   All  these  people  spoke  English,  ex 
cept  Honnerat;  he  didn't.   I  always  had  to  have  an  interpreter 
for  him.   If  I  could  have  become  reasonably  conversational  in 
French  and  could  have  been  the  coach,  I  think  I  could  have  done 
it.   But  without  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have.  That  may  seem  very  egotistical.  .  . 

No,  it  doesn' t  at  all. 

But  a  man  who  could  plan  this  whole  thing  might  have  been  able, 
conceivably,  he  might  have  been  able  to  have  been  a  coach  and 
developed  the  program  a  little  more  than  has  been  possible 
otherwise.   I  don't  know. 


XII  WORLD  TRIP,  1966 

Edmonds:  Have  we  talked  about  my  most  recent  trip  to  Europe? 

Mezirow:  No,  we  haven't. 

Edmonds:  Well,  we  might  talk  about  that. 

Mezirow:  That  trip  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1966,  wasn't  it? 

Edmonds:  Yes,  from  January  to  April,  104  days. 

Phya  Thermambenet  -  Thailand 


Edmonds:   Did  I  tell  you  that  for  some  years  I  had  been  receiving  Christmas 
cards  from  a  former  student  of  Siam,  now  called  Thailand?  And 
latterly,  in  the  last  few  years,  he  had  put  a  note  in  his  hand 
writing,  "We  know  that  several  times  you  have  come  to  this  part 
of  the  world,  but  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  come  to  Thailand? 
We  would  like  to  have  you  here.  We  would  like  to  welcome  you." 
That  went  on  for  two  or  three  years,  with  the  addition,  perhaps, 
"If  you  will  come  over,  I  would  like  you  to  be  my  guest  and 
stay  as  long  as  you  choose."  And  then  finally  there  came  the 
suggestion,  "If  you  will  come  to  see  us,  I  have  a  thousand 
dollars  that  I  could  send  toward  your  expenses." 

I  was  quite  thrilled  by  that  thought,  because  this  man  had 
never  lived  in  International  House.  He'd  been  a  leader  in  the 
pre-House  days,  and  the  nearest  he'd  ever  come  to  this  House 
was  in  laying  the  corner-stone.   But  he  knew  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  we'd  been  very  close  to  him  as  a  student,  and  he,  to 
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Edmonds:   us.   I  found,  in  looking  up  his  record,  that  upon  his  return, 
he  had  hung  out  his  shingle  as  a  lawyer,  and  then  had  gotten 
into  politics  because  the  leaders  recognized  his  potential, 
and  he  had  risen  to  be  President  of  the  Congress  or  the  Parlia 
ment  of  Thailand,  which  made  him  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  so  forth.   I'm  not  so  sure  that  he  wasn't  Prime  Minister. 

When  he  retired,  they  knighted  him  and  gave  him  a  new  name. 
His  old  name  was  Nathabanja  and  his  new  name  was  Phya  (I  think 
that  means  lord),  Phya  Vidura  Thermambenet.  What  the  last 
means  I  don't  know.  He  retired  and  he  went  into  real  estate 
business  and  amassed  a  fortune. 

He  lives  in  a  small  palace,  an  old,  an  ancient  palace,  with  a 
lovely  atmosphere,  and  he  is  a  connoisseur  and  an  expert  on  the 
raising  of  orchids.   He  has  in  his  greenhouses — I  don't  think 
this  is  an  exaggeration — two  or  three  thousand  different  varie 
ties  of  orchids,  each  one  of  which  he  nurses  and  develops  him 
self,  personally,  with  the  aid,  of  course,  of  many,  many  garden 
ers  to  help  him. 

He  has  a  large  family,  three  daughters  and  two  sons  and  a  lot 
of  grandchildren,  and  he  has  built  a  little  village  for  them, 
on  American  lines,  modern  houses,  with  all  the  equipment  that 
you'd  find  in  such  houses  in  the  best  American  suburbs,  with 
intervening  lawns  and  fishponds  and  swimming  pools  and  flowers 
and  trees!   It's  beautiful!   It's  like  a  little  piece  of  the 
best  suburb  that  you  could  find  in  America.  There  his  children 
live.   And  they're  active  in  various  kinds  of  work  in  Thailand. 


Meet i ngs  with  Alumni 


Edmonds:   In  considering  a  visit  to  him,  and  talking  with  Howard  Cook, 

we  discovered  that  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Thailand,  was  half 
way  around  the  world,  so  why  go  just  there  and  come  back  across 
the  Pacific?  Why  not  go  around  the  world?  So  we  worked  out  a 
program  of  stops  around  the  world,  and  by  correspondence  made 
arrangements  with  leaders  of  our  alumni  in  each  of  twenty-one 
cities  for  me  to  come  on  a  certain  date.  We  made  an  itinerary, 
a  time-table  which  was  exact  as  to  arriving  and  leaving,  and 
then  we  booked  my  passage,  got  my  ticket,  and  away  I  went. 

Mezirow:   Did  you  go  alone? 

Fdmonds:       I    went   alone.       I    was  eighty-three  years  old. 
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Mezirow:      Or  young,   whichever  way.    .    . 

Edmonds:      Oh,   well,   anyway,    chalk  up  eighty-three.      It  was  pretty 

strenuous.   But  I've  developed  an  art — that's  why  I  expect 
to  live  to  125 — I've  developed  an  art  of  not  overdoing.   For 
instance,  in  all  these  places  there  were  banquets,  delectable 
food  set  before  me  which  I  could  pick  at,  but  most  of  which  I 
had  to  push  back.  And  then  I  had  to  lie  down  several  times  a 
day. 

Perhaps  we'd  go  out  sightseeing  in  the  morning;  and  I  would 
come  back  and  lie  down  before  lunch.  Or  i f  we  were  having  our 
lunch  out,  then  I'd  have  to  lie  down  as  soon  as  I  got  home. 
And  in  that  way,  wherever  I  was,  I  fitted  myself  between  the 
programs  that  the  local  people  had  arranged  for  me,  of  parties, 
of  going  places,  of  doing  things,  of  making  speeches,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.   So  it  was  really  most  thrilling. 

My  first  set-down  was  in  San  Francisco.   Sherry  Warrick  met  me 
at  the  airport  and  took  me  by  helicopter  to  Berkeley,  where  I 
spent  three  delightful  days  with  the  California  l-House  people. 
And  then  on  to  Honolulu,  three  more  days.   That  was  the  usual 
limit  of  my  visit  in  each  place.  Then  to  Tokyo.   And  then  to 
Taiwan,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok.   And  from  there  to  New 
Delhi,  Karachi,  Teheran,  Beirut,  Istanbul,  Athens,  Rome,  Paris, 
Berlin,  the  four  Scandinavian  countries,  London,  and  home. 
Twenty-two  stops  altogether. 

Mezirow:   And  did  you  meet  alumni  of  International  House? 

Edmonds:   I  met  exclusively  alumni,  practically  no  others,  unless  they 
were  university  officials,  presidents  or  deans,  but  many  of 
these  were  my  former  students.   For  instance,  Carlos  Romulo, 
former  Philippine  Commissioner  to  Washington  and  President  of 
the  United  Nations  Assembly,  is  now — or  he  was  when  I  was 
there — President  of  the  University  in  the  Philippines. 

Yes,  they  came  from  far  and  near.   In  Manila,  for  instance, 
when  I  had  gone  through  customs,  I  was  met  by  three  old-timers, 
and  when  I'd  gone  through  my  admission  arrangements  and  started 
out  to  a  car,  I  heard  a  great  shout,  which  came  from  about 
twenty-five  other  old-timers  who  had  come  to  greet  me,  but 
wanted  me  to  concentrate  on  getting  loose,  be  free,  and  here 
they  came.  And  you  know,  some  of  those  persons  came  from  the 
far  provinces  to  see  the  old  man,  and  some  of  them  met  others 
whom  they  had  known  as  students  years  before  but  had  lost 
contact  with  in  all  this  time,  which  was  a  thrilling  event  to 
them  to  see  their  old  friends.   So  that  I  really  brought  the 


Edmonds:  whole  group  together  from  near  and  far. 
able  from  that  point  of  view. 
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And  it  was  most  enjoy- 


In  London,  for  instance,  at  the  English-speaking  Union,  there 
were  forty  or  fifty  gathered,  all  alumni  from  this  house.   I 
wondered  why  there  was  so  much  enthusiasm,  because  I  wouldn't 
say  the  English  are  over-given  to  rah-rah-rah.   But  there  was 
this  very  jovial  atmosphere,  and  I  discovered  that  there  were 
five  couples  in  that  group  who  had  romanced  at  International 
House,  which  had  glorified  the  place  to  them  beyond  all  descrip 
tion.  And  here  they  were — we  were  all  together  and  it  was  most 
enjoyable. 

In  Copenhagen,  I  was  taken  to  the  home  of  the  leader  of  the 
group.  When  we  came  into  his  house,  we  met  two  of  his  children, 
who  were  teenagers.   Perhaps  one  was  younger,  eleven  or  twelve. 
And  he  said,  children,  this  is  Mr.  Edmonds.   If  it  weren't  for 
Mr.  Edmonds,  you  wouldn't  be  alive!   They  looked  me  up  and  down 
as  if  I  must  be  some  curiosity.  Their  father  saw  the  way  their 
minds  were  working,  and  said,  well,  you  know,  children,  this  is 
Mr.  Edmonds  who  founded  International  House,  where  your  mother  a 
and  I  lived  when  we  were  students  in  New  York.  Your  mother  came 
from  Norway,  and  I'm  a  Dane.  We  met  there  and  fell  in  love.   If 
it  hadn't  been  for  International  House,  we  never  would  have  met, 
and  you  wouldn't  be  here. 


Speech  to  Alumni 


Edmonds:   So  those  were  the  things  that  happened.  But  I  had  the  opportunity 
in  all  these  places  to  give  them  a  pretty  serious  talk.  Here  is 
the  gist  of  what  I  said: 

"It    is  a    long  way  back  to  the  time  when    I    first  became 
aware  of   the    importance  of   starting  some  work  for  foreign 
students — fifty-seven  years.      It    is   forty-two  years   since 
International    House  was  opened    in  New  York.      And  the  time 
since  you    lived  there  varies   from  quite   recently  to  ten, 
twenty,   thirty,   or  even   forty  years  ago.      Rather  than 
try  to  picture  what  the  House   is  today    (for   it  has  changed 
very    little),  or  was  when  you  were  there   (for  each  of  you 
has  your  own  picture),    let  me  try  to  put    it    in   perspective. 

"What  is  International  House  as  a  place?  A  building?  What 
is  International  House  as  an  idea?   In  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  New  York  is  this  building,  which  has  five  hundred 
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Edmonds:      students  in  residence  beneath  one  roof,  men  and  women, 

representing  always  seventy  or  eighty  nationalities;  and 
an  equal  number  of  non-residents,  who  have  all  the  pri 
vileges  of  membership,  except  residence,  which  means  a 
yearly  community  of  about  one  thousand  students,  foreign 
and  American. 

"Those   figures  are  something  to  be   remembered,    for  they 
represent  what  would  be  a  sizable  village  anywhere    in  the 
world.      More   important   is  the   fact  that  this  body  of  people 
has  occupied  this  building  for  forty-two  years  without  any 
"incidents"  taking  place  to  mar   its   reputation.      Nor  has 
there  been   required  an  army  or  a  navy  to  keep  the  peace! 
Isn't  that   remarkable? 

"Here  is  another  thought  that  may  startle  you  a  little. 
Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel?  Up  to 
that  time,  thousands  of  years  ago,  man  was  mono-national 
and  mono- I i ngua I ;  whereupon,  in  accordance  with  God's  dis 
pleasure,  man  became  multi-national  and  multi-lingual.   A 
beautiful  story!   But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  as 
far  as  I  know,  International  House,  New  York,  is  the  f i  rst 
large  scale  attempt  to  integrate  the  human  race  since  the 
Tower  of  Babel!  And  it  has  succeeded. 

"You  who  are  here  today  are  part  of  that  success.  You  have 
lived  in  it,  not  just  for  a  day  or  a  weekend,  but  for  a 
whole  year  or  perhaps  two.  You  are  alumni  of  that  p I  ace  on 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  You  are  counted  as  among  its 
more  than  forty  thousand  alumni. 

"Now  what  about  International  House  as  an  idea?  Well,  first 
of  all  we  must  brush  aside  the  obvious  fact  that  Interna 
tional  House  shelters  and  feeds  students.  Of  course  it  does. 
But  it  did  not  start  that  way,  as  the  primary  reason  for  it. 

"The  initial  thought  was  a  gesture  of  American  friendship 
and  hospitality.  You  remember  the  story  of  my  meeting  a 
Chinese  student,  which  led  to  welcoming  numbers  of  foreign 
students  to  my  home,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Inter 
collegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club,  under  whose  auspices  a  program 
of  activities  was  built  up  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

"The  Club  was  not  a  residence.  We  had  no  building,  except 
the  loan  of  Earl  Hall.  But  the  idea  of  a  building  began  to 
take  shape.  We  found  the  biggest  activity  was  not  an  activ 
ity,  but  a  by-product  of  the  activities,  a  new  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  other  races  and  nations.   The  sharp  edges 
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Edmonds:      of  ignorance  and  prejudice  regarding  other  peoples  were 
being  worn  away.   Here  was  a  product  that  could  not  be 
slighted.   It  was  obvious  that  if  members  could  I i ve 
together,  their  daily  personal  contacts  would  be  greatly 
multiplied  over  coming  together  a  few  times  a  week. 

"Thus,  International  House  was  conceived  as  a  place  of 
residence  for  students  from  all  lands,  with  ample  space, 
in  addition,  for  a  variety  of  meetings,  large  and  small. 
The  House  was  built  around  the  experience  of  those  fifteen 
p re-House  years. 

"Now,  let  us  come  to  the  time  you  were  in  residence,  no 
matter  what  the  year.  Do  you  remember  you  arrival  at  the 
House  with  a  suitcase,  trunk  perhaps,  with  your  clothing 
and  a  few  books? 

"Ah,  yes,  but  there  were  other  things  in  your  baggage.  You 
brought  along  quite  a  lot  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  with 
respect  to  other  people.  Were  you  born  with  them?  No,  you 
didn't  inherit  them;  you  acquired  them  from  your  parents, 
teachers,  your  history  books.  You  soon  found  out  that  most 
of  these  ideas  were  false,  like  the  French  boy  who  had  been 
told  that  all  Germans  were  barbarians.  They  must  be,  for 
they  had  invaded  his  country  three  times  in  a  hundred  years. 
This  is  a  true  story  I'm  telling  you,  an  actual  experience 
of  a  Frenchman,  who  entered  International  House  and  was 
assigned  to  a  room  next  door  to  a  German.  What  was  he  to 
do? 

"To  bathe  and  shave,  these  two  boys  had  to  go  down  the  hall 
to  a  lavatory  used  by  about  a  dozen  others,  one  of  the 
melting-pots  of  the  House.  As  you  of  course  know,  in  no 
time  at  all,  that  Frenchman  and  German  became  friends! 

"So,  in  addition  to  living  together,  there  were  many  activi 
ties  that  demonstrated  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  race, 
that,  despite  many  outward  differences,  men  of  different 
nationalities  are  more  alike  than  different.   All  had  been 
born,  they  grew  up  as  children,  their  minds  developed,  as 
did  their  bodies.  They  fell  in  love,  they  married,  they 
begot  children.  They  worked,  they  played,  they  were  sick, 
they  were  well,  they  were  happy,  they  were  unhappy.  They 
died!  All  this  is  a  universal  human  experience. 

"That's  the  big  idea  of  International  House:  to  see  mankind 
whole,  with  understanding,  and  without  prejudice." 


Harry  Edmonds  with  Consul  General  in  New  York,  Dr.  Philipp  Schmidt-Schlegel ,  receiving  the  Officer's  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.   New  York  City,  March  12,  1970. 
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XI  I  I   RIVERSIDE  CHURCH 


Edmonds:   I  have  two  thoughts  that  I'd  like  to  get  in  today  if  I  could, 
the  Riverside  Church,  and  my  relationship  to  the  Rockefeller 
fami ly. 

Mezirow:   I  think  we  talked  a  little  about  the  Riverside  Church.   I  remem 
ber  discussing  it  with  you,  but  I'm  not  sure  we  put  it  on  the 
tape.   I  would  be  delighted  if  you  have  something  further  to  add. 

Edmonds:  This  then  is  in  reference  to  the  Riverside  Church.   I  have  a 

paper  here  that's  labeled  private  and  confidential.  "On  October 
5,  1930,  over  six  thousand  people  crowded  about  a  Gothic  edifice 
on  Riverside  Drive  opposite  International  House  and  Grant's  Tomb, 
seeking  admission  to  the  opening  services  of  Riverside  church. 
The  church  was  pack-jammed  to  the  rafters.   In  the  topmost  bal 
cony  sat  Florence  and  Harry  Edmonds  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
and  joy  in  their  hearts. 

"They  were  the  progenitors  of  a  modern,  liberal  church  on  this 
site,  and  now  they  sat  there,  their  dream  come  true — not  in  a 
simple,  early-American  type  edifice,  but  a  Cathedral  really — 
due  to  the  vision  and  the  generosity  of  one  man,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller,  Jr."  And  attached  is  a  letter  that  followed  Mr.  Rocke- 
fel ler's  own  interest. 


Copy  of  Letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  January,  1925 


January  20.  IfeiS* 


^r  !'*•  ilocbef  oiler: 


iCm.  ^Unondo  r:Tid  I  havo  had  another  drcan.       Its  rocli- 
fcntlon  would  do  rrach,  It  Cocnr.  to  un,  to  strengthen  pro;  ;rrociye 
i,c.ri:*vic.ii  th-.iu4.ul  in  tliu  vii.,  i^ul  Ultrou4,hout  our  Country  tj-ui  the 
r^r-l-i.       I  writo  to  you  yn't^arlly  for  .your  critioicn*  but  con- 
ecioun    '.l.:o  t!s.t  if  t)>o   iclo-i  nf>peuln  t«>  yuii»  it  till  doubtloao 
cnlict  your  fiiumoinl  supj(x>rt*       This  is  our 


To  erect  a  church  on  the  south  oide  of  l;£nd  virnr.t» 
between  Clni'o.Mont  ;.vcauo  *uul  liveraida  Privc,  oppooite  Intor- 
Crvtiorutl  House,  xi'iioa  in  etrchiiociure  rmd  rcli^ic«i?> 
u'lll  bo  tiioroujltly  r'lrlctl.m  uAd  .vwricatt^  trith  Hurry 
Focdiok  8i«  its  firet  ninistor. 


'.Vith  Othoro  w>  tevo  i*clt  t!i«  no«d  for  oooar  ticw  of  a. 
church  01  thiff  chsractsr  in  L!ua  eirmanity*      The  recent  contro* 
vor  Bios  cento  rin£  ermuid  Jr.  .j'cadick  hov*  aads  it  clocr  tra;t 
tlicre  la  a  ixln.ce  in  tliio  aO:id®rjiie  cupitol  of  the  world  for  & 
ci.ui-oh  of  tho  typo  d6BOrlbt>ilt  MIO.  it  would  bo  certain  «o  hare  a 


doTolopaeR'iu  in  the  property  eituntion  «ithin 
the  last  few  daya  havo  nidn  r»  f«el  thnt  if  m\ytJ»ini;  io  done  th« 
initial  ot«j>o  nust  bo  V»kon  in  tho  vory  ncrir  future.      Conse- 
qtwittly  I  Imvo  docidod  to  Iny  the  project  beforo  you  nt  o»m». 
K*!y  I  COMB  dowi  tmd  trlk  wjth  you,  or  could  you  cof»  up  »nd 
look  out  of  tho  Hoao  Koua  window  «ito  s»,  thu»  vieualiainj  tho 
plnn  ritfil  hero  on  t>»  ground  . 

i"ho  points  that  will  bonr  dincuaciion  in  greater  detail 
«ro  as  follows: 


Tiio  id*u  -iac  uajfcVJnR-tjy  cscurtoo  ~-lth  ft- 
nirj?x>r  of  leading  prof  w^aora  of  th3  «:arrajnitjr.  /JL1  rtre  onthoe 
ittstic  end  willin.;  to  warfc  hart-  for  its  rtrjiaation. 

2*      V/o  hn.T«  t-akfid  wit1"  ')r.  j'o«diok  about  it.      1* 
thorouyMy  believes  in  the  r.ood  for  tJts  church^  U»t  ao  fnr  an 
hio  rdniotry  i»  co»«5>5sod»  <iooi^  not  wish  to  bind  hitttali  to  «iy 
i>ropositioa  untl^.b*  V*?WB  "twick  Trai  his  i>«ar*tt  trip 


January  20,  19*5.  202 

Rockefeller. /;'£. 


3.       Or.  Fosdlck  realises,  hovevor,  that  the  project  i» 
oo  Lur<;o  in  pcope  end  rjnount  of  nonoy  involved,  that  eoing  ahead 
nuot  neceno&rily  be  conditioned  on  pledging  tho  miniotor  in 
udvanco.      tlo  one  hen  any  othur  thought  thtm  that  Dr.  Fas  dick 
ahould  he  the  letidcr* 


4,      fiortjdn  trtttteeti  of  the  I'nnhrtttnn 
Church,  now  r,t  i>ruodv;«y  fc*d784bh  Jtro&t,  ou-w  into  ro»»  tod.       For 
aoon  yeoro  nonborn  of  thin  church  haro  attraeatod  eellirt^  t?»^l 
prot>ent  ijtroporty  rrnvt  builJin-;  ncsu-  Columbia.       ?ho  founder  of 
tlio  church»  Kcr.  Ilonry  A.  .  tiiison,  oppoeod  tto  plan  for  mny 
yooro,  but  hau  »t  lent  been  won  ovnr,,      'itcir  pi'operty  eon  be 
.  diopoocd  of  for  rtlcut  *(i:iOtOOO« 


5,      Certain  trurioeo  of  -iho  Kt.  "orrio  Baptiai  Church, 
at  Filth  ;vonuo  und  la7t?t    trvot»  ore  aluo  interoated.      Too  eale 
of  thoir  proporty  would  bring  nteut  ^150,000. 

&•      Tho  plot  fmg£outod  for  the  new  church  io  in  tw> 
psroolo  :uid  10  loctitod  and  divided  ao  per  the  aocorapujiyinr;  oketch* 
Tho  portion  on  P.lvoroi>>o  Drive  ic  unimproved*      Thorp  is  on 
ftpurtcxmt  on  the  Clorenont  ivc-mio  end.      The  entire  plotci£C  will 
ooet  between  $750,000  uitd  .AOGO,000. 

7.      Seo  letters  oncloced  from  the  broker  through  whoa 
wo  purchaeed  Lfitornational  ilouae  land. 

0,      Why  looctvo  church  on  thia  citet 


(e.)    Hinre  IB  K<>w  York  i»  thoro  a  bettor  locfition 
io  uatubliuh  a  center  for  the  literal  /iBorlccun 
of  Chrintianityt 


(b)     Tho  r  oprodiiotiM  of  en  rurly  Anorlcnn  churoh 
vould  carry  tho  ouno  Value  to  the  public  that 
tho  T'nrly  Ajaorican  architecture  and  furniohin^B 
of  jji.»m,kiluikJ.  iumue  Uavo  io  ti»o 


(e)     A  church  of  this  kind  ia  greatly  needed  for 
the  lai*£o«t  rtudont  cantor  of  tho  vorld. 

(d)     T}»  locrlity  ia  aore  oontrul  to  tho  horaoo  of 
upper  Hew  York  than  any  of  the  downtown  chore  ho  B. 

(o)     It  ie  o.oces*ibl0  by  Subway,  Bus,  Trolliae,  125th 
Street  Crooetomt,  end 
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January  20,  192.1. 


.  Rockefeller. #3 . 


(f)     Valuable  publicity,  •uno  a*  International  Ilouoe, 
through  counuiiding  looc.tion. 


(g)    Church  would  complete  three  »id»e  of  w»ll-known 
civio  cont.or  ut  Grant**  Torab. 

(h)     It  is  tho  aily  (ornil&tile  eite  luft  in  thie 


9. 
aducution. 


Thoro  ehotild  also  bo  en  up-to-dnto  school  of 
In  thle  Union  ooni&ay  would  enthusiastically  help. 


10«       'Una  project  ia  lorcor  tlion  any  peruonolity.      If  it 
ia  worth  ttnin^,  ihe  idoa  behind  it  io  the  raain  thin,;  —  that  in  the 
literal  Anei*le-rn  type  of  Chrietiunity.      TJjo  bi-  thing  to  dacide  ie 
vrtjot;»r  .thero  ic  enou^i  in  ilia  idea  to  outlaot  the  niniutry  of  even 


ll« 


coot  would  be  appro  xinntely  - 


,.C-COO,000. 
1,200,000. 


Kndownent 


»  -  -  -  «     $3,000,000. 


12.      V/oiild  you  concidor  aubncribin';;  ono-hrlf  of  tl:i«  anoint 
on  tho  pror.unption  that  tho    -;.nltr,ttnn  and  !?t»  t'on'lc  churches  vould 


b:ln;»  iA  CnOO,000 


on  voiiuitioa  thut  01^000,000  bo  r-daoa  from 


tlio  pttblio}  and  -Unit  Dr.  l-'oedick  accept  the  firot  miniutry  on  a 
pi-  tfona  i'M  with  or  va  ^ioui,  clmruh  affiliatiouo,  trhich  it  io 
actuinod  will  have  to  bo  v/orkud  out* 

In  oonoluBion,  let  mo  otate  that  in  oending  you  thie 
letter  X  represent  no  one  but  riyaelf*      On  tho  othor  hand,  I  ton 
op  -joking  unofficially  for  a  group  who  hare  thle  very  ouch  on  their 
hear-to  and  who  deolro  that  you  lie  approaohod  in  thie  confidential 
•aiuwr* 


youro, 


^^l—  -  <W 


IT.  John  D.  nodcefeller,  Jr., 

26  Jirofdwuy, 
Now  York, 


(COPY) 
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January  17,  1925. 

hr  .I".  Edmonds: 

Referring  to  our  telephone  conversation,  and  to  give  you  in  written  form  the 
jjstanco  thereof,  we  write  to  atato  that  we  have  seen  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  who  ropre  seats  the 
fin  T.  Fierce  Foundation,  the  purchasers  of  the  property  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Ira  raids  Drive  and  122nd  Street,  bein£  125  feet  on  Riverside  Drive  by  100  feet  on  122nd 
;-eai,  together  with  j/17U  Clareuiont  Avenue,  on  lot  45.7  x  100  on  the  westerly  side  of 
.irjujtvt  Avenue  and  100  feet  southerly  from  the  corner  of  122nd  Street*        | 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  we  have  seen  lir.  Pox  with  a  view  to  a»cer- 

,:.niiv;  whether  or  not  the  Foundation  would  be  disposed  to  8*11  this  property,  and  L!r. 
\t  raporta  aa  follows) 

The  Foundation  does  not  desire  to  sell. 

They  paid  approximately  $325,000.  for  the  property  and  would  have  considered 
-  050,000.  more  if  necessary  to  secure  it.   The  object  of  the  purchase  was  to  secure 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  under  the  Foundation  requirements,  but  there  was  no 
need  of  acquiring  the  property  as  no  building  would  be  started  for  at  least  three' 
five  years. 


They  are  now  contemplating  the  leasing  of  the  structures  on  this  site  for  three 
i:  five  years  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  carrying  charges  during  this  time.   They 
11  attempt  to  have  cancellation  privileges  in  the  lease  but  this  may  not  be  possible. 
.  is  vitally  important,  if  immediate  use  of  the  property  is  required  by  yourselves,  that 
!>npt  action  be  token  before  the  property  is  tied  up  on  leases.   Mr.  Fox  stated  that  in 
13  opinion,  and  aa  the  result  of  conversation  with  the  owners,  the  sale  might  be  affected 
i>viding  the  use  of  the  property  by  the  purchaser  was  for  a  use  that.  would  appeal  to  them. 
Inquired  of  Mr.  Fox  what  form  of  philanthropic  T»rk  would  be  most  apt  to  appeal  to  the 
uera  -  whether  educational,  musical,  research  or  religious.   He  stated  that  he  thought 
'ucatlonal  lines  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  owners,  and  that  hi  did  not  consider 
JQ  to  be  what  is  commonly  known  as  "church  people"  although  of  course  they  were  inter- 
'iei  in  any  undertaking  for  the  general  good  of  tho  community.   He  further  stated  that 
any  other  satisfactory  location  could  be  obtained  they  would  not  wish  to  stand  in  the 
V  of  other  philanthropic  developments. 

• 

lir.  Fox  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Fitxgerald  does  not  desire  during  her 
feline  to  have  any  of  her  property  sold  but  that  in  the  event  of  her  death  there  were 
rtain  parcels  on  Riverside  Drive  which  would  be  entirely  suitable  for  their  purposes. 
}s.  i'itzgerald  is  a  lady  of-i  advanced  yoara  and  in  all  probability  her  properties  will  be 
.  tao  market  by  suoh  time  as  the  Foundation  is  in  a  position  an$  ready  to  start  their 


Mr.  Fox  stated,  in  brief,  that  he  did  not  feel  that  any  progress  could  be  made 
|:  this  matter  until,  and  unless  we  were  able  to  state  definitely  to  the  Foundation  the 
'rpoaes  for  which  the  land  was  required,  and  leave  them. to  judge  whether  or  not  this 
frpasu  was  one  which  they  felt  they  should  sacrifice  their  present  holdings  to  accommodate, 

Awmitlng  your  further  instructions,  we  ure, 

Yours  very  truly, 

3ROYJN,  W&SLOCK,  KAURIS  VOGHT  &  CO.,  IMC. 
Julian  Bien,  Jr. 
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New  York,  January  17,  1025. 


Dear  Mr.  Edmonds: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  of  this  morning,  I  write 
to  advise  that  the  property  on  the  southwest  corner^  of  122nd 
Street  and  Clareutont  Avenue,  being  a  six  story  apartment  on  lot 
100  x  100  while  not  actually  in  the  market  for  sale,  can,  accord* 
ing  to  the  owner,  be  purchased* 

• 

He  states  that  he  will  put  no  figure  on  the  property 
but  is  open  to  a  reasonable  proposition.   The  annual  rentals 
are  approximately  $55,000  and  that  the  leases  run  from  October 
to  October* 

While  we  cannot,  of  course,  state  at  what  figure  this 
property  could  be  purchased,  we  do  not  feel  that  an  appraisal 
of  its  value  would  help  on  this  question  as  the  owner  is  at  liberty 
to  ask  such  price  as  he'  sees  fit.   It  seems  probable  that  the 
property  should  be  able  to  be  purchased  for  a  figure  less  than 
8^-  tines  the  rent,  which  would  figure  $471,500.   The  writer 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  push  this  question  further  until 
such  time  as  developments  warranted  this  as  when  negotiations 
start  they  should  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion  and  not  allowed  to 
hang  in  abeyance  longer  than  absolutely  necessary* 

Tours  very  truly, 

BROWN,  Y/HLL3LOCK,  HARRIS,  UOUGHT  A  Co., Inc., 
Julius  Bien»  Jr. 
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14,1-970. 


K.-^y     :   a-.k  a   favor  of  you?      You   will   be    doing  ine   a  great  kindness. 

II   i',    in  regard  to  my  chapter  on    Ihe   Riverr.ide   Church. 

..LJ!  you  please   read   ii  c.ar.;fully  and   sec   if   it  hang*?   together. 

Mont  of  all,  I   wi;;h    to  make    sure    that   it  conveys  no  false   assumptions 
that   I   am   the   Pounder. 

A.-    ;ry    licoiompanjoning  letter    Lo  I«ir.    Rockefeller   clearly    states,    I  onjy    :;o 

to   him    the   c;jtotund    Lhat  a  modoct  Ile.M  England  type   Church  be   eroctod 
there   under    the    j>a.i:  lorate   of   Harry  Emerson   Posdic:k. 


Ihe    ministry    of     iLc    Park    Avenue   !>;.p  ti-'.t   Church,  i;hich   Dr.   For-, 
declined    to   uo,as   stated   in  hi«    letter  on   page   £21   of  Haymdmd   t'oselii 
portrait   Of  Johr.   D.   Rockefeller, Jr. ,    published  in   195^  ty   Harpers  a.  Bros. 

iis   partfKr,    Rockcfeltr  had   been  unaware   of    the   availability   of    Ihe   site 

on  Riverside   Drive, oppositite    International   House.   And  after  receiving 
my    letter  of  Jan. 19^1), he    lost   no   time   in  procuring  it, 

par-i,   in    ;.he   matter    is   really   very   small, aud  yet   determinative. 

•;jul^   rathei-  have    Lho    chaptei-   omitted   ia  my   Oral  History ,  entirely, 
than  have      i..,\    .^c . .-our.t  misconstrued  or   misinterpreted, 

Sincerely   yours, 

Han 
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Edmonds:  This  correspondence  has  been  kept  confidentially  in  my  files 
all  these  years.  In  my  eighty-seventh  year,  I've  given  it  to 
Howard  Cook,  President  of  International  House,  to  do  with  as 
he  thinks  best  on  my  death  or  subsequent  thereto,  my  thought 
being  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  these  two  great  insti 
tutions,  world-famous,  may  be  linked  together. 


Idea  for  Church 


Edmonds:  The  idea  of  a  church  across  the  park  is  explained  in  the  letter 
attached,  but  not  wholly.   Prior  to  writing  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  I  had  learned,  in  twenty  years  as  head  of  the 
Inter-collegiate  Branch  of  the  Y  in  New  York  City, the  needs  and 


the  aspirations  of  university  students 
student  center. 


in  the  world's    largest 


Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 


Edmonds:   Few  churches  had  any  appeal  to  students.   During  this  period, 

the  outstanding  minister  in  the  United  States  was  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.   He  had  student  appeal.  Outgrowing  his  Baptist  church 
in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  he  became  the  Sunday  morning  preacher 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  12th  Street, 
New  York.   And  his  services  were  crowded,  especially  with  young 
people.   Monday  mornings,  the  papers  gave  enthusiastic  write- 
ups.  Wednesday  noons,  when  the  New  York  presbytery  met  at  lunch 
in  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  he  was  condemned  to  high  heaven. 


Between  the  applause  and  the  criticism, 
notable  minister  in  America. 


Fosdick  became  the  most 


Watching  this  situation,  and  with  land  available  across  the  park 
from  International  House,  Harry  Edmonds  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
liberal,  interdenominational  church  there.  He  sounded  out 
several  friends,  with  the  result  of  writing  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  been  having  ideas  of  his  own,  as 
indicated  in  Chapter  XI  of  the  Biography  of  John  D.  Rockefel  ler, 
Jr.  (Harper  and  Brothers),  written  by  Harry's  brother,  Raymond 
BTTosdick,  who  was  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
the  man  whom  I've  referred  to  many  times  in  these  talks.  So  you 


see,  the  idea  was  ripe,  appealing 
who  straightaway  bought  the  site. 


immediately  to  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
It  took  approximately  five 
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Edmonds:  years  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  opening  of  the 
church. 

Before  sending  my  letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  had  talked  to 
Harry  Fosdick.  He  said,  it's  a  good  idea.  Would  you  be  mini 
ster  if  we  could  have  a  church  there?   I'm  going  to  Europe,  how 
can  I  tell  now?  Wait  till  I  come  back  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  had  had  similar  conversations  with  him  about 
his  becoming  pastor  of  the  new  Baptist  church,  opened  in  1922, 
that  had  been  built  at  Park  venue  and  64th  Street  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  church  that  was  in  the 
Fifties,  where  Rockefeller  Center  is  now.  When  that  was  torn 
down,  that  congregation  moved  to  the  Park  Avenue  location,  and 
Mr.  Rockefel ler  was  very  much  interested  in  having  Fosdick  be 
come  the  pastor  of  that  church.  They  had  a  fine,  elderly, 
brilliant  pastor,  Dr.  Woelfkin,  but  they  needed  younger  leader 
ship. 

Mezirow:   Fosdick  was  apparently  a  fireball,  wasn't  he? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  he  was  a  fireball!  Much  of  this  is  contained  in  the  Rocke 
fel  ler  FFography,  pages  220  to  223,  and  it's  very  interesting 
reading.   I  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  going  and  coming,  and 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  this  memo  that  I'm  about  to  quote  from 
until  I  found  it  some  years  later.   It's  a  memo  of  a  luncheon 
that  I  had  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  the  Whitehall  Club  in  Febru 
ary,  1925,  which  is  the  month  following  his  receipt  of  my  letter 
to  him.  He  expressed  his  thanks  for  my  writing  the  letter,  and 
he  said  he  would  take  up  immediately  my  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  property. 

We  also  discussed  the  basis  of  the  extension  of  the  International 
House  idea  to  other  centers,  which  was  in  the  embryo,  you  see, 
then  in  '25.  Many  places  were  clamoring  for  I -Houses.   Mr. 
Rockefeller  said,  wait  a  while,  wait  a  while;  but  look  around, 
see  what  you  think.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  if  International  House 
could  be  reproduced  in  its  background,  foundation,  equipment, 
atmosphere,  objectives,  in  ten  principal  international  student 
centers  of  the  world,  he  would  feel  it  a  privilege  to  write  his 
check  for  $2,500,000  for  each  one.  We  discussed  several  places, 
like  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Geneva,  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin. 

That  is  the  story  of  my  small  part  in  the  building  of  Riverside 
Church  opposite  International  House.  My  conscience  had  to  be 
very  free  because  I  had  insisted  all  through  the  years  that 
this  foreign  student  work  be  taken  out  of  the  Christian  realm. 
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Edmonds:  so  to  speak,  and  made  not  non-rel igious  but  inter-religious, 
with  rip_  emphasis  on  any  particular  religion." 


Community  Need  for  Church 


Edmonds:   So  how  could  I  reconcile  my  conscience  to  establishing  a  Chris 
tian  church  just  across  the  square?  Well,  I  did  it  on  the 
basis  of  my  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  thou 
sand  students  at  Columbia  University  who  had  no  church.  They 
had  a  chapel  on  the  campus,  but  it  had  little  influence.  All 
the  surrounding  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  Catholic 
church,  were  persona  non  grata  to  the  students,  and  the  result 
was  that  young  people  of  strong  religious  background,  coming  to 
New  York,  would  begin  to  go  down  town  and  shop  around  for  their 
churches,  with  the  result  that  they  finally  had  no  church  home. 
So,  from  their  point  of  view,  it  was  logical. 

The  Columbia  community  had  no  great  church  with  a  leader  of 
liberal  dynamic  idea  .  There  was  the  church;  there  was  the  man! 
And  I  have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  proving,  shall  I  say, 
the  wisdom  of  my  action  by  standing  on  the  portico  of  Interna 
tional  House  on  a  Sunday  when  the  Riverside  Church  was  letting 
out,  and  counting  two  hundred  of  my  students  coming  home  from 
church  to  dinner  at  International  House. 

Mezirow:   I'm  sure  that  you  had  no  idea  that  a  church  of  that  magnitude.  .  . 

Edmonds:  Oh  never,  never,  no.  I  had  in  mind  a  little  New  England  type 
church,  in  white,  or  maybe  red  brick,  with  a  white  steeple  on 
it  and  a  bell,  And  I'm  sure  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  no  idea  of  a 
cathedral  at  the  beginning.  It  just  grew  and  grew  and  grew. 

Mezirow:   How  did  that  happen?   I  mean,  it's  just  an  incredible  edifice. 
Edmonds:  Yes,  it  is  a  cathedral!   Incredible!! 
Mez i  row :   Yes ,  it  is. 

Edmonds:   It  occupies  a  whole  block  there  from  120th  to  122nd.  And  oh, 

of  course,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  so  generous  with  all  that  he  did 
there.  There  were  surrounding  buildings  that  didn't  harmonize 
with  the  church.  He  bought  them  and  tore  them  down  and  rebuilt 
them  so  that  they  would  harmonize.  And  then  he  gave  them  to 
Union  Seminary  as  a  home  for  professors.   Later  the  idea  of  the 
annex  on  120th  Street  side  developed,  and  he  built  that  to 
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Edmonds:  house  their  social,  educational,  and  other  activities.   I  get 
some  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  the  boy  from  upstate  New 
York  changed  this  community  a  little,  because  all  that  existed 
there  was  Grant's  Tomb  and  vacant  lots  and  a  riding  stable  on 
the  site  of  International  House. 

Mezirow:   It  was  five  years  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  opening 
of  the  church? 


Edmonds:  Yes.   At  that  time,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  still  immersed  in  the 
creation  of  Rockefel ler  Center,  a  tremendous  project.  But  he 
moved  rapidly  in  procuring  the  site  for  the  church  (after 
February,  1925,  when  I  lunched  with  him),  turning  over  my  letter 
to  his  real  estate  assistants.   He  was  constantly  occupied  with 
architectural  considerations,  which  grew  from  a  modest  beginning 
to  the  cathedral  resultant  today. 

There  was  one  time  when  the  church  nearly  ceased  to  be.  The 
walls  were  up  and  roofing  going  on,  when  one  evening  the  wooden 
scaffolding  caught  fire.   Robert  Eidlitz,  builder  of  both  Inter 
national  House  and  the  church,  phoned  me  in  great  excitement. 
We  had  become  close  friends  over  the  years,  and  when  the  church 
was  going  up,  he  would  come  over  to  the  House  for  lunch  when, 
as  he  said,  "he  could  catch  me  in."   I  told  him  I  had  been  over 
and  the  fire  was  practically  out. 

It  was  several  years  after  the  church  was  completed  that  the 
first  playing  of  the  Carillon  took  place.   It  was  a  cold  winter's 
day,  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller  came  and 
stood  with  me  in  the  court  in  front  of  International  House, 
later  going  into  the  House  and  the  Home  Room,  to  get 
they  departed,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  thanked  me  for  being 
(imagine!)  and  then  remarked,  "You  know,  Mr.  Edmonds 
have  the  church,  or  the  bells  either,  but  for  you." 


warm.  As 
their  host 
we  wouldn't 


A  story  is  told  about  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  who  was  driving  past 
Teachers'  College  in  the  late  I890's.   Shyly,  to  a  friend,  she 
said,  "I  dreamed  that  once."  Likewise,  as  Harry  Edmonds  sails 
up  the  Hudson  in  his  Stygian  yacht  someday,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  say  to  Charon,  the  boatman,  inquiring  about  those  two  tall 
edifices  at  both  sides  of  Grant's  Tomb,  "I  dreamed  those  once." 
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XIV  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  ROCKEFELLER  FAMILY 


Edmonds:  When  I  first  came  to  New  York  as  a  young  lad  of  twenty-two,  in 
1905,  I  of  course  had  the  same  reaction  to  this  great  city  that 
every  other  young  man  or  woman  has  had,  of  amazement,  so  large, 
so  devious,  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible.  But  so  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  The  only  bridge  that  existed  was  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  only  bridge.  There  were  no  tunnels. 
There  was  no  Pennsylvania  Station.  You  had  to  take  a  ferry  to 
Jersey  City  to  get  on  the  Pennsylvania  train  to  Washington.  The 
present  Grand  Central  Station  didn't  exist.  The  terminus  then 
was  at  42nd  Street,  where  it  is  now,  but  it  was  one  of  the  old 
time  cylindrical  glass  structures,  where  the  engines  blew  off 
their  steam  and  smoke  when  they  arrived.  And  there  were  all 
those  openings  in  Park  Avenue  where  as  the  train  came  down  from 
Harlem,  the  smoke  was  emitted  before  it  got  to  the  terminal 
station. 

Among  the  interests  that  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
young  man  was  another  young  man,  seven  years  his  senior,  who 
was  leading  a  Bible  class  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  church  in 
one  of  the  Fifties  just  off  Fifth  Avenue.  He  went  there  one 
Sunday  morning  and  saw  this  young  man  talking  to  a  large  audience 
in  a  pretty  well-filled  church.   Most  of  the  men  seemed  to  be 
old  and  of  the  derelict  variety. 

Time  went  on  and  I  heard  that  this  young  man,  who  as  you  perceive, 
was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  drove  to  his  office  at  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  which  was  then  26  Broadway  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  that  he  drove  horses  down  there,  tandem.   If  you  went  to 
Lafayette  Avenue,  that  thoroughfare  that  parallels  Broadway  from 
about  Eighth  Street  down  to  about  City  Hall  or  thereabouts,  if 
you  went  there  on  that  street  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning, 
you'd  see  this  young  man  on  a  two-wheeled  high  cart  with  a  groom 
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Edmonds:   sitting  behind  him,  driving  two  horses  tandem.   I  went,  and 
with  others  on  the  sidewalk,  I  saw  this  young  man.   I  won't 
go  into  my  thoughts,  but  I  think  they  must  have  been  similar 
to  what  the  other  young  man  had  himself,  because  he  didn't 
continue  that  performance  very  long.   It  became  too  notorious; 
his  critics  could  make  too  much  capital  out  of  it,  so  he  stop 
ped  it.  Well,  now  this  must  have  been  back  in  1905  or  '06  or 
'07,  along  there. 

Three  years  after  I  came  here,  the  men  that  brought  me  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Y  went  to  other  assignments  and  left  me  holding 
the  ball,  the  bag.  The  leadership  was  thrust  upon  me,  and  one 
of  the  things  I  had  to  do  was  to  raise  money.  And  I  found  in 
my  financial  clientele  that  "this  young  man"  was  giving  $50  a 
year  to  the  Students'  Club,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days.   To 
make  a  long  story  short,  during  the  years  that  ensued,  the  next 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  so,  through  writing  letters  only,  I 
increased  his  subscription  from  $50  to  $2,500. 


First  Meeting  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  1918 


Edmonds:  My  first  personal  meeting  with  him  was  in  1918  while  World  War  I 
was  still  going  on.   I  had  made  a  tour  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
Previously,  I  had  done  quite  a  lot  of  work  in  recruiting  person 
nel  from  the  colleges  and  raising  money  in  the  colleges  for  the 
work  that  would  be  cal led  U.S.O.   It  was  Y  work  in  those  days, 
but  now  it's  called  U.S.O.   We  formed  a  committee  in  New  York  to 
raise  $100  million  for  the  U.S.O.  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  the 
chairman  of  the  general  movement  and  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
student  department.   And  we  met  for  the  first  time  in  1918.  That 
would  be  more  than  ten  years  after  I  arrived  in  New  York.   And 
he  said,  oh,  you're  Harry  Edmonds?  You've  been  writing  me  some 
letters  all  these  years.   I  said,  yes,  I'm  that  Harry  Edmonds. 
Well,  that  was  a  beginning,  in  1918. 

Later,  the  pressure  was  on  me  to  get  a  building.   First  I  got  a 
site.   I  got  part  of  this  site.   And  then  the  question  was,  how 
would  I  get  a  building.  My  memoirs  tell  in  detail  the  travail 
of  those  days  until  I  finally  got  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  speak  at 
Sunday  supper  in  1920.  That  was  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  in  1920, 
at  Sunday  supper.  And  that  was  fol lowed  by  the  party  that  he  and 
his  wife  gave  at  their  home  on  54th  Street  for  the  Latin- 
American  group. 

My  next  meeting  with  him  was  at  luncheon  at  the  Whitehall  Club 
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Edmonds: 


Mez  i  row : 
Edmonds: 


in  January,  1921,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Latin  party  at  his 
house.   And  that's  all  explained  in  my  memoirs.  Now  I  come  to 
the  more  intimate  part  of  what  I'm  trying  to  put  down  here. 
Mrs.  Edmonds  and  I  were  invited  to  spend  the  weekend  at  Pocan- 
ti co  Hills.   I  don't  know  the  date,  whether  it  was  '21  or  '22, 
but  it  was  while  International  House  was  in  the  process  of 
going  up. 

We  were  told  from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  to  take  a  certain 
train  at  a  certain  time,  which  would  arrive  at  Tarrytown  at  a 
certain  time.  We  entered  the  train  at  the  125th  Street  station, 
went  into  a  car,  put  up  our  suitcase  on  the  rack  above,  were 
seated  when,  almost  momentarily,  someone  stood  at  our  side  and 
said,  well,  I'm  glad  you  made  the  train  all  right.   It's  so  nice 
to  welcome  you.  We're  happy  that  you  could  come  to  Pocantico. 
It  was  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.   And  we  had  just  a  brief,  the  brief 
est  conversation,  and  he  said,  now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  my 
office  time  isn't  enough,  I  have  to  bring  home  a  folio  of  papers 
to  look  over  and  many  of  which  I  have  to  sign,  so  I'll  go  back 
to  my  work,  and  I  hope  you  enjoy  the  trip. 


say  with  some  excitement;  and  when  we 
got  up  to  take  my  bag  down,  and  right 


get  it  down,  was  this  "young  man"  from 


We  did,  indeed,  shal I 
approached  Tarrytown, 
there,  before  I  could 
across  the  aisle.  He  said,  let  me  do  it.  I  protested,  but  in 
vain.  He  took  it,  carried  it  out,  down  the  steps  to  the  plat 
form,  and  gave  it  to  his  chauffeur. 

That  was  very  nice. 

Probably  not  many  men  have  had  their  bags  carried  by  Mr.  Rocke 
feller,  Jr.   CLaughterU   It  didn't  spoil  me.   It's  just  an 
exhibition  of  the  kind  of  person  he  was,  yes  the  kind  of  person 
he  was.   He  was  a  good  person.  He  was  like  any  other  American 
man  who  would  have  done  the  same  under  the  same  circumstances 
probably,  no  better,  no  worse,  but  he  was  a  typical  host. 

So  there  we  were  in  this  beautiful  estate.  The  father,  the  elder 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  lived  in  a  mansion  adjoining,  which  was  most 
beautiful,  of  sandstone,  furnished  with  works  of  art,  gardens 
also.  But  the  son's  house  was  quite  plain  and  simple.  As  I  re 
member  it,  the  outer  structure  was  English-type,  with  stucco  and 
wood  trimming.   Inside,  very  simple  and  home-like.  And  we  were 
to  spend  the  weekend.  We  went  again  several  times.  There  were, 
of  course,  several  meals.  And  the  dinner  usually  was  attended 
also  by  the  elder  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  was  very  old  then,  up  in 
his  nineties.  He  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred,  didn't  he? 
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Mezirow:   I  think,  yes,  he  did. 

Edmonds:   He  wasn't  very  communicative.  But  he  was  there,  just  as  one 
of  us.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  he  would  fake  out  some  little 
game  that  he  had  in  his  pocket,  maybe  tiddly-winks  or  dominoes, 
and  we  would  play  a  little  game,  and  the  person  who  happened  to 
be  next  to  him  would  play  with  him.  When  the  game  was  over, 
he'd  fold  it  up,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  reach  in  his  other 
pocket  and  pull  out  a  handful  of  dimes  and  give  a  new  dime  to 
each  one  who  was  at  the  table  including  his  son  and  daughter, 
grandchildren,  whoever  was  there.   It  was  so  homelike.  We 
walked  about,  sat  about,  talked,  relaxed,  took  naps,  Sunday 
morning  went  to  church  in  the  little  local  church.  Through  the 
years  we  regarded  this  as  a  privilege. 

Of  course,  we  saw  them  many  times  in  their  Fifth  Avenue  home, 
especially  Mrs.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  those  days  was 
so  absorbed  in  the  Rockefeller  Center.  You  see,  he  conceived 
that  during  the  depression  years,  when  many  businessmen  were 
ruined,  and  new  enterprises  couldn't  be  thought  of.  He  came 
forward  with  this  idea  of  building  this  great  uptown  center. 
His  father  teased  him  about  it,  throwing  away  your  money,  never 
pay  off,  but  the  son  gave  his  personal  attention  to  it,  his 
personal  dynamic,  and  he  put  it  through,  with  the  result  that 
we  know.  One  of  the  Gibralters  of  Manhatten.  Still  is. 


Mrs.  Rockefeller,  a  Constant  Support 


Edmonds:   Now  Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  more  available.  Our  decorating  commit 
tee  used  to  sometimes  meet  at  her  house.   And  after  we  had  dis 
cussed  our  business  or  problems,  whatever  they  were,  she'd  say, 
now,  let's  go  up  to  Child's  and  have  some  pancakes.  So  we'd  all 
pile  into  her  car — there'd  only  be  four  or  five  of  us — and  we'd 
go  to  Child's  in  the  bottom  of  the  Netherlands  or  wherever  it 
was,  there  at  the  Plaza,  and  we'd  all  have  pancakes. 

We  were  so  fortunate  to  have  had  her  interest.   She  was  a  most 
amiable  person.   I've  never  seen  anything  but  a  smile  on  her 
face.   And  she  loved  beauty  of  course,  she  loved  beauty.  She 
was  very  liberal  and  progressive.  She,  as  you  know,  was  the 
inspiring  spirit  in  the  founding  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
We  are  indebted  to  her  for  her  insistence  on  surrounding  our 
students  with  beauty,  making  the  atmosphere  beautiful  and  in 
spiring.  We  were  criticized:   "You're  making  it  way  above  the 
ability  of  any  of  these  students,  American  or  foreign,  to  live 
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Edmonds:   up  to."  She  thought,  if  it  inspires  them  to  that  possibility, 
what't  wrong  with  it?  And  we  always  felt  that  our  surroundings 
here,  our  environment  .  .  .  I  give  her  the  credit  for  creating 
it.   It  was  her  personality  which  helped  to  create  what  we  have 
here,  and  which  has  been  extended  to  the  other  Houses.   I  think 
it's  quite  apparent  that  the  beauty  of  I -House  is  an  asset  in 
this  work  that  we're  trying  to  do. 

She  was  so  sweet  to  me  personally.   I  remember  coming  back  in 
'36  from  Paris.   I'd  been  away  a  whole  year.   I  was  a  trustee, 
of  course,  of  this  House,  and  there  was  a  fall  meeting  at  her 
house.  Henry  Stimson  had  been  elected  chairman  of  the  trustees 
to  succeed  our  first  chairman,  George  W.  Wickershaw,  who  died. 
He  was  Attorney  General  under  President  Taft.  Here  we  were  in 
Mrs.  Rockefeller's  dining  room,  and  she  was  welcoming  me  home — 
I'd  been  away  a  year — and  she  was  welcoming  Mr.  Henry  Stimson, 
who  was  then  President  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  State.  Ordinar- 
i ly,  at  her  table,  there  were  two  at  the  head  end,  and  the  others 
were  distributed  down  the  sides.   I  should  have  thought  she  would 
have  put  Mr.  Stimson  at  her  right,  but  she  put  him  at  her  left, 
and  she  put  me  at  her  right.   I  took  it  as  a  great  compliment. 
It  was  really  very  touching  to  me. 

Mezirow:   She  retained  a  long-time  interest  in  International  House? 

Edmonds:  Oh,  yes.   So  that  you  see,  during  all  this  interim  of  which  I've 
spoken,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  boys  when  they  were  young, 
when  they  were  in  school,  Lincoln  School.   I  know  many  stories 
about  them. 

One,  for  instance,  was  about  Nelson  (now  Governor  of  New  York 
State)  when  he  was  at  Lincoln,  and  they  were  raising  a  fund  for 
the  Red  Cross;  the  room  that  raised  the  largest  amount  was  to 
be  given  some  sort  of  a  prize.  And  so,  when  they  passed  the 
list  to  Nelson  in  his  class,  he  put  down  fifty  cents.  His  class 
mates  said,  "Ho,  Nelson!   Fifty  cents!  What  do  you  mean?  How 
can  our  class  get  the  prize  if  you  only  put  down  fifty  cents?" 
To  which  he  replied,  "Who  do  you  think  I  am?  Henry  Ford?" 

I  know  many  stories  like  that,  intimate  stories  of  the  boys, 
and  I  rejoice  that  when  they  matured  and  came  out  of  college, 
John  became  a  member  of  the  trustees  of  l-House  and  was  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  for  ten  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
David,  who  held  the  position  for  the  same  time.  And  they  are 
now  listed  on  our  stationery  and  our  booklets  as  honorary  trustees, 
along  with  my  dear  old  friends,  Fred  Osborne  and  Cleve  Dodge. 
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Edmonds:  Well,  back  there,  we  were  invited  to  the  wedding  of  Abby  Rocke 
feller  and  to  the  reception — and  to  show  how  democratic  it  was, 
there  was  A I  Smith  who  was  governor  of  New  York  State,  and  La 
Guardia,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  the  director  of  Interna 
tional  House  and  his  wife,  and  scores  of  other  guests.  There 
we  were,  all  one  nice  family.  The  Rockefellers  are  a  very  demo 
cratic  family,  quite  different  from  some  of  the  ultra-ultra 
millionaires  who  spent  their  money  on  social  affairs  and  un 
worthy  enterprises.  They  were  true  blue;  they  were  thorough 
breds. 

Whenever  I  come  to  New  York  today,  one  of  the  first  things  I 
like  to  do  is  to  take  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  get  out  at  Rocke 
feller  Center.  First  I  go  into  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.   I'm 
not  a  Catholic,  but  I  love  that  cathedral.   I  love  its  Gothic 
architecture;  it's  beautiful.   But  I  go  there  not  alone  for  that; 
I  go  to  the  chapel  that's  at  the  far  end  of  the  Cathedral,  the 


large  chapel. 
York. 


I  think  it's  called  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  New 


Mezi  row: 
Edmonds: 


At  the  far  end  is  a  life-sized  statue  in  white  marble  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  was  carved  by  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  whom 
I  knew  as  a  young  man,  an  Italian,  who  won  the  award  to  do  that 
piece  of  sculpture  in  a  national  contest.   It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Mary's  in  all  the  world!   It  ranks,  in  my  opinion, 
with  Michaelangelo's  Pieta  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.   It  gives  me 
a  great  thrill  just  to  sit  there.   It  reminds  me  of  the  Sainte- 
Chapel le  in  Paris.  That  little  chapel  in  the  back  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  New  York  is  very  much  like  that.   It  has  beautiful 
colored  windows.   It  has  the  life-sized  Virgin  Mary  standing 
there.  And  there's  its  background — the  most  beautiful  screen  you 
can  ever  see,  in  five  segments.  The  frame  is  gold,  and  the  fa 
bric  is  tapestry  of  a  lovely  hue.   And  of  course  there  are  the 
candles,  and  there  are  always  flowers.  The  chapel  is  very  much 
used  as  a  place  for  weddings.   And  it'll  hold  about  one  hundred 
people.   It's  lovely.  And  in  the  corner  is  a  beautiful  painting 
by  De!  Sarto  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Child.  Oh,  I  love  to  go 
there. 

So  after  that  inspiration,  I  go  across  Fifth  Avenue  and  down  the 
cascade  between  the  big  Rockefeller  buildings  to  the  depressed 
Plaza  where  the  tea  service  is  in  the  summertime,  and  the  skating 
rink  is  in  the  winter,  with  that  celebrated  statue  of  Prometheus 
bringing  down  the  fire  from  Heaven. 

It's  a  beautiful  statue. 

There  it  is,  this  statue  with  the  fountains  around  it.  And  the 
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Edmonds:  towering  building,  sixty  to  seventy  stories,  back  of  it.  And 
I  think  to  myself,  "I  know  the  man  who  created  all  this,  know 
him  intimately."  Then  I  never  leave  without  looking  at  the 
great  block  of  granite  that's  there  just  as  you  stand  looking 
down  into  the  pit.  There's  this  immense  block  of  granite,  on 
which  is  carved  the  Creed  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  which 
I'll  read. 


The  Creed  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


Edmonds:   I  would  like  to  leave  this  as  the  conclusion  of  my  oral  tape 
recording.   This  is  the  finale.  This  is  not  Harry  Edmonds 
speaking.   It  is  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  This  is  what  he  says. 


I  Believe 
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I  believe  in  the  supreme  worth  of  the  individual 
and  in  his  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur 
suit  of  happiness. 

I  believe  that  every  right  implies  a  responsibil 
ity;  every  opportunity,  an  obligation;  every 
possession,  a  duty. 

I  believe  that  the  law  was  made  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  law;  that  government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people  and  not  their  master. 

I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  whether  with 
head  or  hand;  that  the  world  owes  no  man  a 
living  but  that  it  owes  every  man  an  oppor 
tunity  to  make  a  living. 

I  believe  that  thrift  is  essential  to  well  ordered 
living  and  that  economy  is  a  prime  requisite 
of  a  sound  financial  structure,  whether  in  gov 
ernment,  business  or  personal  affairs. 

I  believe  that  truth  and  justice  are  fundamental 
to  an  enduring  social  order. 

I  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  a  promise,  that  a 
man's  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  bond;  that 
character — not  wealth  or  power  or  position — 
is  of  supreme  worth. 

I  believe  that  the  rendering  of  useful  service  is 
the  common  duty  of  mankind  and  that  only  in 
the  purifying  fire  of  sacrifice  is  the  dross  of 
selfishness  consumed  and  the  greatness  of  the 
human  soul  set  free. 

I  believe  in  an  all-wise  and  all-loving  God, 
named  by  whatever  name,  and  that  the  indi 
vidual's  highest  fulfillment,  greatest  happiness, 
and  widest  usefulness  are  to  be  found  in  living 
in  harmony  with  His  will. 

I  believe  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world;  that  it  alone  can  overcome  hate;  that 
right  can  and  will  triumph  over  might. 

— JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 
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